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VoL, XIX. 


E had been in kraaltown for more 
than a week. Provisions were run- 
ning out and everything was fetch- 
ing famine prices. We were a mer- 

ry company. From far and near, from sea 
level and from our highest mountain tops, 
all were there. Royalty, too, was repre- 
sented, for we had in our midst the two 
young princes, Albert Victor and George 
of Wales. The kraal had in fact been 
gotten up for their special edification. 
"Twas in 1882 and the venue, Labugama, 
in the district of Sabraguama, Ceylon. 

An elephant kraal is no simple matter, 
the drive taking possibly a couple of 
months to accomplish, and requiring as 
beaters some thousands of villagers. 
The system is that known in olden days 
as “rajakeria.” The rajah (in this in- 
stance Sir James Longden) sends word to 
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all the villagers, through their respective 
headmen, that he has made up his royal 
mind to have an elephant kraal. 

The men are then and there obliged to 
turn out into the jungle, taking their food, 
cooking chattels and. household gods with 
them. 

The whereabouts of a herd is first dis- 
covered by the trackers, who are sent on 
some time previously. Then this mass of 
humanity forms a cordon on three sides of 
the herd, moving slowly, little by little, 
day by day, and thus inducing, not forc- 
ing, the elephants to go in any direction 
desired. At night each beater erects him- 
self a little hut, lights his fire and, curling 
himself up, goes to sleep, the huts being 
about sixty yards apart. Thus a vast 
tract of country is encircled, and at night 
the watch fires can be seen stretching 
from hill to hill, mile on mile. 

Gradually, slowly but surely, the herds 
—for it is quite possible that more than 
one is surrounded—are driven toward the 
kraal, which has meantime been erected 
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APPROACHING THE LOOKOUT. 


in some suitable locality, water being ad- 
jacent generally. 

The kraal itself is a stockade, built of 
big trees horizontally placed and bound 
to huge uprights, and is of necessity of 
great strength, in order to resist the re- 
peated efforts and charges of an infuri- 
ated herd of elephants to escape. 

The elephants appear to gradually get 
accustomed to the noise and presence of 
the beaters in the jungle, and after the first 
month allow them to come fairly close. 
Here I would point out that the elephant’s 
chief knowledge of the source of danger is 
his wonderful sense of smell. Their eye- 
sight is very defective, and I do not think 
an elephant can see for more than a few 
yards, but he can scent anything for 
miles, according to the strength of the 
wind. 

As the herd gets nearer the kraal the 
beaters close in gradually, until, when 
about a mile from the kraal, the cordon 
stretches from one side of it right round 
the herd to the other side. Then begins 
what is known as the “drive in,” a most 
intensely interesting and exciting time, 


sometimes occupying several days, as it 
did on this occasion, 

At last the elephants thoroughly realize 
their position and the fact that they are 
surrounded and that they can neither es- 
cape nor go in any direction except into 
the kraal. 

Repeatedly they charge the cordon, 
always to be met with lighted torches, 
firing of guns, shouts and yells of “ Hari! 
hari! hari!’ and the mystic white wands 
of the beaters. These wands, in which 
the beaters place so much superstitious 
faith, are only long, tapering jungle 
sticks, about twelve feet long, with all the 
bark peeled off. With a wand in one 
hand and a torch in the other the beaters 
will withstand the most infuriated charge. 

Down charge the elephants; crash 
goes the undergrowth. The whole jungle 
sways to and fro in all directions. Bang! 
bang! Crack go the bamboos! “ Hari! 
hari! hari!” scream the beaters, point- 
ing their white wands at the charging 
herd, and waving their torches. 

“Allihoorah! hari! hari!” On they 
come, everything falling and crashing, 
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men yelling, elephants trumpeting. + No 
slackening of speed; they’ll be through 
this time! Look out! They are right 
on the wands, almost touching, and— 
silence! They have stopped. They wait 
a moment in sulky doubt; then, turning, 
rush off to try the same tactics on the 
other side of the kraal, only to be again 
repulsed in the same manner. Entirely 
due to the magic wands, Appohami will 
tell you, thoroughly believing it, too. I, 
however, preferred a torch in that excit- 
ing charge. 

They cannot face the torches, and sel- 
dom break through ; but occasionally it 
happens, and then the herd has to be 
again surrounded as quickly as possible 
before they get away, when the whole 
process must be repeated. 

Close to the kraal, as near as is con- 
sidered advisable, without there being 
any risk of frightening the herd, in less 
than a week’s time a town springs into 
existence. “Kraaltown!” with its clubs, 


hotels, saloons, cafés and “ chummeries,’’. 
’ b ’ 


to say nothing of suburban villas, etc. 

Here is a very mixed population, all 
waiting for the elephants to be driven in. 
The fun is fast and furious. Rumors are 
constantly afloat that the elephants are 
just at the kraal gates. “ Just coming in, 
hurry up!” Great is the excitement ; 
everyone stampedes to some coign of 
vantage from which to view the drive in. 

An anxious half hour and nothing hap- 
pens, and gradually all return to the 
town, for the “ Hari, hari” of the beaters 
sounds no nearer than it did yesterday. 
So we spend days in waiting. 

On the sixth day there was great excite- 
ment ; something had happened. 

Eknalagodde, one of the chiefs, a Ra- 
hatmyia, had had some disagreement with 
Idalmagodde, a Rahatmyia, the chief of the 
other district, and had withdrawn all his 
people. If this was true, everything had 
come to anend. The jealousy between 
these two old chiefs was most intense. 
Eknalagodde, with his people, had sur- 
rounded and was driving in a herd of 
fifteen elephants—the result of a month’s 
incessant driving. The old man himself 
had been out in the jungle a month or 
more, so anxious was he. 

The old chief was discontented, the 
weather had been very wet, and the ele- 
phants, he declared, were the greatest 
“alli hooras” (thieves) he had ever tried 
to kraal. 

Now Idalmagodde had a herd of seven, 
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and was a little in advance of the other 
chief. Eknalagodde was afraid this small 
herd would be kraaled first, and that Idal- 
magodde would reap all the udos of the 
whole kraal. So there was strife in the 
camp. 

The two old chiefs were sent for by his 
excellency the Governor, laughed at and 
finally persuaded to join herds in a sen- 
sible manner, and, this over, once more 
everyone was on the tiptoe of expectation. 

The cries of the beaters were certainly 
nearer. The elephants might really be 


_driven in to-night, and so thinking, “ U.,” 


“P..” and I slipped quietly away to the 
kraal at about 8 p. M., determined to sit 
there and see the fun. 

We clambered up to the top of the kraal 
stockade, and sitting there had a very 
pretty view of the watchmen’s fires, stretch- 
ing far away into the jungle. 

The shouts of the beaters sounded quite 
close, and we could occasionally - dis- 
tinctly hear the elephants trumpeting. 

“Hello! What’s up?” We had all dozed 
off to sleep on our perch, and the ele- 
phants were right alongside the kraal! 

“There! Hold on! Why, he’ll knock 
the place down!” 

Such were our whispered exclamations 
of surprise, as we held on to the stockade 
with all the tenacity of leeches. 

“How many are there? Can you see 
them?” were the excitedly whispered in- 
quiries. A cloud was now obscuring the 
moon and nothing could be seen. 

After a little it became quite evident 
that there was only one elephant, and 
that he was rubbing himself against the 
kraal stockade, the whole structure sway- 
ing to and fro in a manner that made us 
feel anything but comfortable. Getting 
tired of rubbing himself, the elephant 
strolled right down to the entrance gate 
of the kraal and—entered! 

“ There is one in, anyway,” said I, scram- 
bling down and rushing off to the nearest 
watchmen. Hurrying them to the kraal 
we lowered the huge bars and kraaled 
our first elephant. 

This took some time to accomplish, but 
we saw we had made a mistake. How 
were the other elephants to be driven in 
when the bars were down? They were 
evidently pretty close now, for the bam- 
boos were popping off like pistols in all 
directions, and the swish of the under- 
growth as the elephants pushed through 
it was very audible. : 

Finally we decided to send off to Idal- 
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magodde and tell him what had 
pened, and let him do what he liked. 

Crawling once more up to our perch we 
discussed matters, and then we actually 
fell off to sleep again. 

The fact is we had had no sleep for 
nights; the noise and merriment of kraal- 
town made sleep an impossibility, and the 
stockade was the quietest spot we had 
spent a night on since we had come 
down. 

How long we slept I cannot say, but I 
suddenly awoke, and seeing a gang of 
beaters going by called out to them to 
leave a torch, which was done, and we all 
scrambled down. 

“U.” picked up the torch which the 
beater had stuck in the ground and we 
concluded to go home to bed. It was 
now 3 o'clock in the morning and very 
cold and dark. What the result of our 
message to Idalmagodde had been we 
didn’t know and didn’t care. Just then 
the elephant inside the kraal moved close 
up to where we were standing. Said 
“U.” : “By Jove, I'll go in and have a 
look at him, now I have atorch.” “U.” 


hap- 


scrambled inside through the bars of the 
stockade, and we could hear him strug- 
gling and see his torch bobbing about 


among the undergrowth. 
tusker! Come on inside and have a look 
at him.” This was exciting, as a tusker 
is very rare in Ceylon. The elephant all 
this time stood stock still.- I walked 
straight toward the stockade, feeling for 
it with my hands outstretched before me, 
for ‘twas pitch dark now; but instead of 
touching. the stockade I found myself 
groping about in jungle. I was begin- 
ning to wonder where on earth I had got 
to when suddenly I felt a smash on my 
shoulder, heard “U.” shout out and at 
the same moment was sprawling on the 
broad of my back. There was a crash of 
jungle, a loud screaming trumpet and the 
elephant had gone, knocking me down in 
his exit. 

“ By Jove, that was a narrow squeak !” 
said “ U.,” as he dashed in my direction to 
see what had become of me, of course 
falling on top of me, extinguishing the 
torch and making confusion worse con- 
founded. 

“Where is ‘P.’?” said I. “I’m here,” 
said a voice from the top of the stockade. 
“T got up here to see where the elephant 
was going.” 

Later on, after a few hours’ sleep, we 
again went to the kraal. Everyone was 


“T say, he’s a 
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there now, from the princes downward. 
The elephants were close by. At last 
they were really coming in, and word was 
passed around for everybody to be as quiet 
as possible. The elephants were wander- 
ing about in the most restless manner, 
occasionally trumpeting. 

The excitement was intense, and for 
hours this went on. Still the brutes 
would not come in. 

“Something has gone wrong. Two 
or three beaters have been killed ; there 
is a very vicious cow with a young calf 
just at the entrance, and she is continual- 
ly charging the beaters. Nothing can be 
done with her; she will have to be shot.” 

Such was the news that was whispered 
from one to another; and sure enough it 
was true. 

This poor cow, with her baby calf to 
care for and protect, had become quite 
fearless, and was gradually and most 
surely imbuing the remainder of the herd 
with her own courage. She had, with 
her little one at her side, again and again 
attempted to charge through the cordon, 
and had in her repeated charges killed 
two beaters, as well as wounding several 
others. The beaters were getting scared ; 
so the edict went forth that this affection- 
ate and courageous mother was to die. 

Hearing of this I went down to Idal- 
magodde to intercede for her life. “Let 
her go with her little one; let them 
through the cordon of beaters. If she is 
shot her little one must die, too,” I said, 
but all my pleadings were in vain. The 
multitude of beaters were crying aloud for 
her blood. 

“Had she not rendered two or three 
homes desolate? Why should she be 
spared? Besides, having-now discovered 
her power, who would be safe from her ? 
She would become a veritable ‘ rogue,’ 
a terror tothe whole country. She must 
die, of courgé.” Mr. Monroe, an old 
shikari, one of Sir Samuel Baker’s old fol- 
lowers in Africa, was asked to shoot her. 
The idea seems to have been to wound 
her, not to kill her. 

Monroe fired, the poor thing fell upon 
her knees, rolled over, and lay upon her 
side for fully five minutes, apparently 
dead, the blood spouting from a hole in 
her forehead. The distress and affection 
of her little one were most pitiful to see, 
curling its little trunk over its mother’s 
trunk, and running round and round her 
and making most frantic efforts to lift 
her up. When the old cow at last got up 
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great was the little thing’s delight, as it 
went off with its mother, rubbing itself up 
against her and twisting its small tail 
round and round and curling its infantile 
trunk in air. 

Not so the old cow; she, poor thing, 
staggered off utterly stunned and stupid, 
all her courage gone now 

There was no more delay. The herd 
dashed right into the kraal pell-mell, 
tearing everything down before them, 
jungle crashing and falling in all direc- 
tions. 

A herd of seven, four big ones and three 
small ones, or “poonchies,” as they are 
called. ’Twas Idalmagodde’s herd that 
had been driven in after all ! 

The news soon spread, “ The elephants 
are in!” and great was the exodus from 
kraaltown. Everyone was soon up at 
the kraal, the grand stand being packed. 
Every tree was loaded with human be- 
ings, all intently gazing into the kraal, 
trying to catch a glimpse of the elephants, 
which were moving the undergrowth 
about in all directions. 

At last the elephants were actually 
kraaled ! 

The wounded elephant, from which the 
blood was still pouring, was shot and kill- 
ed at the intercession of some Samaritan, 
the poor little baby elephant making the 
welkin ring mourning over the dead body 
of its mother. All night long it could be 
heard for miles. 

Startling news came next morning. 
The elephants had all gone; had all es- 
caped, except the little baby, still crying 
over its mother. “How had they got 
out? Whom must we hang?” We were 
prepared to hang anyone ! 

Upon inquiry it seemed certain that 
my old friend the tusker was at the bottom 
of the whole thing. He had come down 
to the kraal in the night and had gone 
straight to the entrance, which he had 
every reason to know, and with the as- 
sistance, doubtless, of those inside had 
pulled down the bar and let his friends 
out. 

“Well, here’s a how d’ye do! Here’s 
a pretty mess. The whole kraal a failure,” 
and packing up their traps away went 
two-thirds of kraaltown. 

Our party, however, was nothing daunt- 
ed; we had come there to see those ele- 
phants kraaled, there we intended staying 
until it was done, for that eventually it 
must be done we knew perfectly well. 

The next report was that Eknalagodde’s 
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herd was close by, and once more doubt- 
ingly wending our way back to the kraal 
surely enough our ears were greeted with 
the welcome cries of the approaching 
beaters. 

The chances were that the runaways 
had joined Eknalagodde’s herd. If so, 
there would be a better and bigger drive 
in than before—about twenty elephants. 

They could be seen indistinctly among 
the swaying jungle, and judging from 
the noise there was a fine large herd of 
them. Still, enter the kraal they would 
not. Rumbling trumpetings, betokening 
great rage, cracking bamboos, yells of 
beaters and a deafening uproar. 

“Here they come!” There was a rush 
as though they were going in—but no, a 
dead stop; then a dash at the side, only 
to be met with the invincible wand and 
torch. 

Several elephants walked right up to 
the entrance. But there they stood, further 
they would not go. - 

The fact was they smelt the blood of 
the dead cow inside the kraal. 

The remainder of the herd kept charg- 
ing the beaters again and again in all di- 
rections and attempting to break through 
the cordon, and this finally some five or 
six actually did acomplish. 

This episode made us think that, after 
all, perhaps the thing was going to be a 
fiasco. Hadn’t we better all go down 
and assist the beaters? Someone volun- 
teered to go; for one planter to volunteer 
meant all, and we all joined the beaters. 
We had hardly done so when the rain 
came down in torrents. 

Things were surely very disheartening. 
All the beaters were standing stock still, 
like so many sheep, holding their talipot 
palms above their heads. There was not 
a shout to be raised out of the whole 
crowd. If there is one thing more than 
another which utterly prostrates the Cin- 
ghalese it is getting wet. 

Our aid. as beaters came at a most 
critical moment. Night was coming on, 
probably all the fires would go out, and 
so would the elephants. No time was to 
be lost. We urged and drove the beat- 
ers on, and once more the cries of “ Hari, 
hari, hari!” rent the air. 

Ordering some of the beaters to fell the 
undergrowth, sothat we might see where 
the elephants were, for it was now getting 
very dark, each of us seized a torch and 
dashed into the jungle, leaving the natives 
far behind. 
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The elephants were standing in groups, 
scattered all over the place. 

Confusion among us soon set in, for 
the men in front were getting the rear- 
most elephants driven down upon them. 

Men and elephants became mixed up 
in a most inextricable manner. Merely 
armed with torches, we were bent on driv- 
ing the elephants in, that was certain. 

Back came the elephants with a rush 
right into the midst of us! The ranks, 
such as they were, broke, and then we 
tried to clear out of the way, but. our 
efforts were useless. The undergrowth 
which had been felled made locomotion 
impossible, and down we went in all direc- 
tions like ninepins, expecting each mo- 
ment to be trampled to death. 

Down went the Laird o’ Logie (now 
Sir Graeme Elphinstone) within a few 
feet of me, and I thought his days were 
done, for right over him, screaming with 
rage, rushed an elephant ; but, mradile 
dictu ! did not touch him. 

Similar narrow escapes were going on 
allaround. Several elephants got away in 
this charge, but it was too dark to see 
what was going on. One thing was cer- 
tain, that in the general stampede a num- 
ber of elephants had entered the kraal. 
and by the time we had picked ourselves 
up were safely shut up inside. But how 
many it was impossible to say. 

It still rained in torrents. The excite- 
ment was over. Hats, sticks, torches, 
watches and much impedimenta were miss- 
ing ; but having come safely through this 
exciting melée we congratulated each 
other that it was no worse. Thus, wet 
through and weary, covered from top to 
toe with mud, scratched all over anda 
mass of bruises, we dropped into kraal- 
town in twos and threes, and a very, 
very forlorn spectacle we presented, but 
we had won the day ! 

When morning dawned the question 
was, “Are they safe? are they there?” 

With much placidness we heard “they 
were there.” 

There were twelve, three of which 
only belonged to the previously kraaled 
herd. These were easily picked out from 
the others, as they kept themselves en- 
tirely aloof. 

Let us go into the grand stand and see 
the noosing or tying up. 

My friend the tusker was there. He 
had lost half his tail, probably in some 
fight, or it might have been shot off. 
Both of his tusks were broken, too, and 
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altogether he looked a most disreputable 
character. 

There was one very fine cow, five 
smaller but fairly sized elephants, and 
the five calves before mentioned, which 
with my old friend madetwelve. So that 
of the whole lot eleven had escaped. 

It was a most touching sight to see the 
little calves spurting earth and water over 
their mothers. They seemed to know that 
their mothers were in distress, and in their 
own manner did all they knew to allevi- 
ate it. 

The tame elephants, with their mahouts 
on their backs, were ridden to and fro 
inside the kraal, in order to separate the 
wild elephants as much as possible from 
each other. Queerly enough there was 
not the slightest fraternity or friendship 
between the wild and the tame elephants 
except in the case of the calves. 

A very pathetic episode now took place. 
Two tame elephants went alongside an 
old cow (with a calf), one on each side of 
her. The mahouts slipped down and 
after adjusting the ropes round the old 
cow’s legs climbed up to their seats again. 
Their captive was now persuaded to walk 
off between the two tame elephants to the 
nearest tree, where the mahouts intended 
to make her fast. She refused to budge, 
however. She had too much affection for 
her little calf to leave it in that manner. 
A very severe struggle ensued. Go she 
would not, notwithstanding that the united 
power of the two enormous tame elephants, 
both of which were tuskers, was brought 
to bear upon her. 

Bravely she struggled, until at last, in 
rage and despair, she threw herself down 
never torise again. Her spirit was utterly 
broken, and in a short time she died. 

Meantime the noosing had been going 
on. One fine young bull elephant resist- 
ed most determinedly. In vain, however, 
for he was pushed, dragged and hauled 
here and there, olens volens, to the near- 
est tree, where he was made secure. But 
it took the two tame elephants and their 
mahouts all they knew to accomplish this, 
as he fought and struggled to the very 
last. 

The “tying up” consists in tying the 
two hind legs of the captive securely, 
wound round and round in innumerable 
coils of very strong rope made of cane, 
which are again wound round and round 
the tree. He struggles, writhes, twists 
and turns, using every muscle in his huge 
and powerful body in his attempts to free 
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himself. How he frets and fumes! Into 
what extraordinary contortions he wriggles 
his body! He runs round and round the 
tree, screams and trumpets with rage; 
and what a piteous sight it is to see him 
at last give up all hope and lie down in 
agony, despair and disgrace, his noble 
spirit utterly broken ! 

The mahouts were afraid to go near 
my old friend the tusker—afraid to 
attempt to noose him, although we of- 
fered them a santosm of $50 if they would 
do so. 

The next morning the elephants were 
put up at auction. The little calf which 
had shown such affection for its broken- 
hearted mother was bought by our party 
for $60. The biggest price realized by 
an elephant was $300. 
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Everything had come to an end. The 
beaters, watchers, etc., went home, and 
very glad they were it was all over. For 
nearly threé months their homes had 
been neglected, and their rice fields had 
been allowed to go to rack and ruin. 

The remaining elephants (for there 
were still several left in the kraal, the 
mahouts having been afraid to go near 
them) we went down to liberate, and 
with my old friend at their head they 
majestically strode out, screaming defi- 
ance. They seemed to know that at any 
rate they had inspired fear and respect, 
and they were by no means hurried or 
undignified in their retreat. 

We were glad to see it, and shouted 
a final “ Hari! hari! hari!” to speed the 
parting guests. 
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BY LARRY YATT. 


fama: : 
HE youth of every country, I pre- 
sume, have their special fascinations. 
_In Great Britain I am told that it is 


the sea, and no boy worth his salt but 
passes through a period when his highest 





ambition and hope is to sail the main. My 
fascination in early youth was thecowboy, 
and yet, by the irony of fate, it was for 
many years an unsatisfied craving, even 
to visit their, to me, distant home. In- 
deed it was only last year that I was 
able to accept a cordial invitation from 
my old friend Joe Pinckney, who owns a 
snug cattle ranch down near Sheridan, 
Wyoming, to meet him at Ohlmans, sev- 
enty-miles south of Fort Custer, partake 
of the hospitalities of his cow camp and 
have a look at the round up. 

The coaches of the Wyoming Stage 
Company run daily between Custer and 
Ohlmans; but they pass up the Little 
Horn Valley during the night, and, as I 
wished to view that far-famed region by 
daylight, I concluded to make the trip on 
horseback, spending the night at the road 
ranches and relay stations, which latter 
are scattered along the trail at fifteen- 
mile intervals. 

On the bluffs of the Big Horn River, in 
rear of my hotel, a detachment of Crow 
scouts had pitched their tepees, in the 


= dirtiest of which lived an old rascal who 
‘was known throughout the garrison as 


“ Poor Face.” This Indian had suddenly 
become an object of interest to me, for 
I knew that he had a fine young pony 
picketed out on the bluffs near the stage 
company’s corral, and this I resolved to 
secure by purchase or hire for the trip 
into Wyoming. So, in company with 
“Tobacco Jake,” the post interpreter, I 


5) set out in quest of the owner of the pony. 


Poor Face was not at home that morning, 
but we found him at last squatting on the 
grass in rear of the sutler’s store, content- 
edly puffing a “ punk ” cigar. 

When the spirit of barter and trade gets 
into an Indian his stoicism takes a holi- 
day, and Poor Face furnished no excep- 
tion to the rule, for the first intimation of 
the object of my visit brought him to his 
feet with a bound. After much of argu- 
ment and, I fear, a little “bulldozing ” on 
the part of the interpreter, Poor Face was 
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finally convinced that $3 per week, and 
not $10, was a fair charge for the use of 
a pony in a country where good ponies 
could be had for $15 apiece. 

Next morning I rode out of the post 
while the cavalry bugles were sounding 
the reveille, passed through the Crow 
Agency just as the old cracked bell on 
the agency school house began to sum- 
mon the untutored mind to tuition, and 
saw on a hilltop away to the southward 
the gray obelisk that guards the spot 
where General Custer fell, and below it 
the grassy slope, deeply furrowed with 
gulches and coulees, up which surged the 
death struggle on that sultry June morn- 
ing thirteen years ago. 

At noontide I forded the Little Horn, 
where Reno’s command crossed in wild 
retreat on the day of the Custer massacre, 
and saw the bleak hilltop where Reno’s 
wounded troopers, beleaguered by the 
swarming hordes of Sitting Bull, lay for 
two days unsheltered from the pitiless 
rays of the midsummer sun; while the 
wooded valley stretched fair before them 
and the river ran bank full of cool, sweet 
water less than a half mile away. 

The shadows of the Big Horns were 
reaching far eastward when I dismounted 
at Dick Gordon’s road ranch, forty miles 
from Fort Custer. While covering the 
last fifteen miles I had forded the Little 
Horn at least eight times and had declined 
thirty offers to “swap” ponies with the 
natives. 

That evening I sat down toa supper 
that was cooked and served by a Sioux 
squaw, the wife of the ranch keeper. I 
have eaten worse meals in metropolitan 
boarding houses of many pretensions. 

I “hit the trail” next morning just as 
the sun peered over the Wolf Mountains 
into the village of white cotton tepees 
that straggled along the timbered bot- 
tom. 

A peaceful stillness was over all the 
valley, broken faintly at intervals by the 
far-away sound of running waters—the 
song of the Little Horn as it broke in rip- 
ples over its pebbly shallows. 

Out in front of the tepees, from the 
smouldering embers of last night’s camp 
fires, slender columns of pale-blue smoke 
rose high into the motionless air. 

Among all the smoke- stained habita- 
tions no sign or sound of human life was 
visible or audible. These careless chil- 
dren of nature, in the quiet of their happy 
valley, were sleeping the sweet, sound 
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sleep that our nervous civilization cries 
vainly for. 

One hour’s ride from Gordon’s and the 
trail leaves the valley and runs for six 
miles over a succession of steep hill 
ranges, the highest point in which is in- 
dicated by a four - mile stretch of level 
plateau, across which numerous brackish 
streams run _ riverward, their. sparsely- 
timbered margins fairly swarming with 
wood doves, quail and pinnated grouse. 
While you are wondering at the tameness 
of the pretty creatures, a “black tail” 
bounds out of the shadow within easy 
rifle range and disappears down some 
neighboring coulee like a gray phantom. 

With a sweeping curve the trail leads 
northward, dropping at last abruptly into 
the head of a wooded gulch; and here I 
get my first glimpse of the fairest land- 
scape in all Montana—the upper Little 
Horn Valley —wrought out in subtle 
shades of green, framed in the brown 
rugged sides of the gulch, down which the 
trail finds its way, and canopied by the 
cloudless sky that bends over it. 

When half way down the winding gulch 
I catch the flash of the noonday sun shot 
from the leaping waters of Pass Creek, 
three miles away, and I tickle my pony’s 
ribs with the quirt, for I know that near 
the crossing of the stream I shall find 
Hgm’s ranch and dinner. 

The sun had completed one-half of its 
afternoon’s journey as I toiled up to the 
summit of a steep divide and came sud- 
denly upon Ohlmans, a snug frame ranch 
set on a gently sloping foothill, within 
reaching distance of the sunset shadows 
of the Big Horns. Around the ranch lay 
a network of irrigating ditches, and the 
gurgle of water was everywhere, while the 
air was heavy and cool with its moisture. 

As I dismounted at a stile which gave 
admittance to a well-kept lawn, a middle- 
aged, neatly-dressed lady came to meet 
me from the farther end of a great bed of 
pansies, and while she deftly arranged a 
bouquet of the pretty flowers in a water 
glass she informed me, in response to my 
inquiry, that she was the postmistress of 
Ohlmans, and that I might find food and 
shelter there so long as I wished to re- 
main. Having introduced myself in due 
form I was handed a letter which, I was 
informed, had come up from Sheridan by 
special messenger only that morning. It 
proved to be from Mr. Pinckney request- 
ing me to await his coming at Ohlmans, 
as, owing to some untoward circumstance, 








he would be unable to join 
me for yet a day or two. 

Having cared for my pony 
and made a refreshing toilet, 
I was invited to partake of a 
meal such as one reads of in 
some delightful old-fashion- 
ed work of fiction, the scenes 
of which are laid in a rural 
New England community, 
and whose simple descrip- 
tions of homely cookery 
send the reader hungry to 
bed or tempt him to a late 
supper. 

Ohlmans is certainly one 
of the resting places by the 
way of life. The nervous, 
dyspeptic ‘“ tenderfoot ” tar- 
rying within its gates, exult- 
ing in the renewed allegiance 
of an erstwhile rebellious 
stomach and the utter dis- 
comfiture of the black de- 
mon of insomnia, will tell 
you of draughts of moun- 
tain air that exhilarate like 
rare old wine, and of po- 
tions of health-giving waters 
fresh from the everlasting 
springs of the snow fields 
eight miles away. But more 
especially will he delight in 
telling you of the creature 
comforts of that home-like 
old road house, its tempting, 
wholesome fare, its peaceful 
siestas, its comfortable beds 
and cool, airy, sleeping 
rooms, where, in the abso- 
lute quiet of the desert 
night, peace shakes the 
“dews of slumber ” from her 
wings to fall on the eyelids 
of weary mortals as softly 
as the night dews fall on 
the upturned faces of the 
little pansy people out on 
the lawn. 

On the evening of the 
second day of my dolce far 
niente Mr. Pinckney rode up 
from Sheridan, having left 
his outfit in camp at the ren- 
dezvous, seven miles south 
of Ohlmans. He brought 
with him for my special use a 
watch-eyed pinto, a compact, 
wiry little beast that had been 
through three round ups, and 
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knew all the tricks and arts of the busi- 
ness as thoroughly as any old cowboy. 

Just as we were sitting down to supper 
that evening at Ohlmans a buckboard, 
drawn by a pair of black bronchos, drove 
up to the corral gate and two men alighted 
from it, one of whom came into the ranch 
and inquired for Mr. Pinckney. When 
my friend had made his presence known, 
the stranger produced a letter from an 
army friend of ours at Fort Custer intro- 
ducing Mr. William McFlynn and com- 
mending him heartily to Mr. Pinckney’s 
hospitality. The stranger added that he 
was a photographer by profession and 
wished to follow the wandering fortunes of 
a cow camp for a week or two for the 
purpose of securing a set of round - up 
views. He had hired a team and driver 
at the Crow Agency and had brought 
along a wall tent and “sleeping bag,” and 
was prepared, so he said, to follow the 
round up to tidewater, if necessary. 

Mr. Pinckney at once took charge of 
the stranger, and, seating him between us 
at the table, we arranged before supper 
was over to start for the rendezvous after 
dinner on the morrow. 

Before bedtime came around Mr. Mc- 
Flynn had proved himself to be an im- 
mense acquisition to our outfit. During 
thirteen years of a nomadic existence in 
the Northwestern wilds he’had pitched 
his wandering tent in every army post and 
Indian agency in Dakota and Montana, 
and had photographed everything mon- 
strous and curious therein, from Sitting 
Bull to’ the petrified dog of the Dakota 
Bad Lands. 

Of all the characteristic scenes of 
Western life the “wild and woolly ” round 
up alone had eluded the fixed and glassy 
stare of his portable camera. He had just 
received from the East a brand new “ snap 
shot” machine that was especially de- 
signed for the transfixing of fleeting ex- 
pressions of every possible description, 
with especial reference to the “ bucking” 
broncho, the jackass rabbit under full 
sail and the coyote in his great disappear- 
ing act. 

Broiled mountain trout that had kicked 
and flapped under the knife thirty min- 
utes before was the piece de résistance at 
our farewell dinner, after which I said 
regretful good-byes to the kind-hearted 
road-house people and climbed into the 
saddle. A half hour’s lively gallop, with 
Mr. McFlynn’s traveling gallery bringing 
up the rear, brought us within sight: of 
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the camp of the cowpunchers, pitched 
down in a grassy creek bottom in the 
shadow of a clump of water oak. 

Mr. Pinckney’s foreman met us at a 
short distance from camp with a hearty 
welcome, and all the boys’ shouted 
“ How!” as we rode in. 

All of the outfits had reached the 
rendezvous and were camped within a 
radius of 300 yards. 

The scene was a strikingly picturesque 
one, and Mr. McFlynn had taken a 
“shot ” at it almost before his wagon had 
come to a halt. It was a glorious, au- 
tumn-like afternoon, with a genial, com- 
forting warmth in the sunshine that 
slanted down into our little valley. The 
horses had eaten their fill of the luxuriant 
grass, and were either stretched out full 
length. on the warm earth or nodding 
lazily in the shadow of the timber. On 
every hand the glimmer of white tents 
came through the motionless foliage. 
Across the creek, in the shadow of a log 
corral, a “bunch” of calves lay snooz- 
ing the sunny hours away, little dream- 
ing of the trouble that the morrow held 
in store for them. 

Away to the westward the Big Horns 
rose high above the confusion of the foot- 
hills, their pine-clad steeps looking black 
in the distance. Serene and dignified as 
venerable judges, with the spotless ermine 
of the eternal snows thrown around them, 
cloud and snow peaks towered far above 
their fellows, their purity of outline accen- 
tuated by the warm, rich background of 
the western sky. 

There are no Sundays on the round up, 
and the boys were making the most of 
this their last holiday.. Blankets were 
spread out under the tent flies and “ pro- 
gressive” poker was the order of the day. 
Among those of the players who were in 
that interesting financial condition com- 
monly known as “busted” the currency 
of the realm was represented by white 
beans, borrowed from the cook. There 
was much reckless betting around the 
bean tables, and debts of honor aggre- 
gating about a bushel of beans were con- 
tracted during the afternoon’s play. 

Unlucky players negotiated new loans 
with extreme difficulty, and all sorts of 
schemes were resorted to by desperate 
men to “raise the wind;” among them 
the surreptitious abstraction of small 
sums from the bean bag, during tem- 
porary absences of the cook. 

At last that autocrat of the Dutch oven 
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caught one of the boys red handed, and 
tying the mouth of the bean bag in a hard 
knot he sat on it while he peeled potatoes 
for the evening meal. 

With a saddle bag for a writing desk I 
sat in the shadow of Mr. McFlynn’s tent 
and wrote home letters until the welcome 
call of “supper” sounded through the 
camp. 

As a rule the Wyoming cowboy fares 
well on his round ups. Stingy and mean 
beyond expression must the rancher be 
who feeds his men on greasy bacon 
when there are fat cattle on a thousand 
hills. 

For supper our outfit had Dutch oven 
bread, sweet and light, porterhouse steak, 
@ la cowpunchaire, fried potatoes, ranch 
butter, stewed dried fruit, and coffee with 
milk and sugar. 

Our cook, whose only name was Jake, 
was a grizzled old sinner of the rustler 
type. Jake had been by turns a sheep 
herder in Australia, a miner in Idaho, and 
a mule whacker in Montana ; and the ills 
and vicissitudes of a wandering life had 
developed in him an irascibility of temper 
the frequent exhibitions of which seemed 
only to be atoned for by his splendid 
cookery. 

When supper was over the “horse 
wrangler” threw an armful of dry drift- 
wood on the camp fire, which blazed up 
like the flames of a Sioux torture pile, 
and brought down a drowsy twittering 
protest from a family of blackbirds that 
had gone to roost in the foliage of a near- 
by water oak. We closed in on the fire, 
for the air was frosty, and turning our 
backs to the grateful warmth sent clouds 
of tobacco smoke skyward. 

The round-up working day begins at 
daybreak, and day breaks in the moun- 
tain country of Wyoming at or about 4 
o’clock during the rounding-up season. 
So the cowboy, in order to get the required 
amount of sleep, “goes to bed with the 
birds,” and his evening prayers are fash- 
ioned after the manner of those which 
were said at the midnight obsequies of Sir 
John Moore. He makes down his bed in 
the first place that comes handy, goes to 
sleep at will, and snores a snore that is a 
compound of fog horn and death rattle. 
Rolled up in the folds of a double blanket, 
my bed the hard, sun-baked earth, my 
pillow a still harder bull saddle, I tossed 
about until midnight, unable to get a wink 
of sleep on account of the rugged topo- 
graphical features of that portion of the 
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territory which lay immediately under 
me. Amid the execrations of Mr. McFlynn, 
his teamster, and half a dozen others whom 
my movements had aroused, I proceeded 
to improve my sleeping claim by cutting 
down the hills and filling up the hollows. 
This done, I turned in once more and at 
last fell into a troubled slumber, from 
which I was soon awakened by a lusty 
whoop from Mr. Pinckney’s foreman, fol- 
lowed by a score of answering yells from 
as many throats; our cowboys were tum- 
bling out of their blankets into the dawn 
of the first day of the round up. 

The morning star flamed and flared like 
a signal fire low down on the pine-capped 
crest of the highest summit of the Wolf 
Mountains, while all the east was aglow 
with the promise of a perfect day. 

No cavalry camp at reveille call ever 
presented a more animated scene. From 
all sides came the jingle of spurs and the 
“swish, swish” of hurrying feet in the 
rank grass. In a twinkling the bedding 
was rolled into neat bundles and flung into 
the wagon, the morning ablutions hurried- 
ly made in the ice-cold waters of the 
creek, saddles and bridles laid out where 
they could be easily reached, and every- 
body awaits the coming in of the horse 
herd. We have not long to wait. Out of 
the mist that hangs over the lower valley 
comes the echo of many a hoof beat, and 
the rounding-up shout of our wrangler, 
followed by the sound of splashing water 
as the herd dashes through the creek just 
below the camp. Here they come at a 
rattling gallop, with an old gray broncho 
in the lead, to whose neck is strapped a 
huge cow bell that clatters in a most dis- 
tracting manner as the wearer launches 
kick after kick at some of the frisky 
youngsters that are testing the thickness 
of his scarred old hide with their sharp 
teeth. 

Two cowboys catch up the ends of a 
lariat and run out with them, while others 
seize the rope and form a semicircular 
inclosure with it, into which the wrangler, 
bringing up the rear of the herd, skillfully 
rounds it up. Then lariats leap into the 
air from every direction and uncoil with 
beautiful precision over the heads of such 
horses as have been selected for the day’s 
work. ‘These are led out and saddled and 
the remainder of the herd ‘is driven out of 
camp. As the last saddle drops into place 
Jake lifts the coffee kettle off the fire and 
shouts “ Brekfus! brekfus!” till all the 
startled echoes take up the call and an 














CANOEING ON THE FLATHEAD. 


invitation to “ brekfus"’ goes forth to 
every dweller in the little valley from the 
foothills of the Big Horn to the banks of 
Tongue River. 

What luxury to fill the lungs at will with 
the sweet pure air that is just beginning 
to stir the leaves along the bottom! I 
have been out of my blankets scarcely 
a half hour, yet, as I carry my breakfast 
things to a point that commands a good 
view of the mountains, I havea feeling of 
being saturated with ozone to the finger 
tips. 

The last man has breakfasted. Cinches 
are tightened, saddles are filled in a 
twinkling, and our boys ride out to the 
front just as the other outfits come gal- 
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loping in. Mr. McFlynn, in a fever of 
excitement and haste, scalds himself with 
a mouthful of boiling hot coffee and 
rushes up the hill to his instrument. 
Bronchos “buck,” a generous exchange 
of off-hand profanity follows, the com- 
bined outfits deploy in front of the cam- 
era and halt for one brief moment. 
“Click” goes the machine. “ Thank 
you, gentlemen,” cries Mr. McFlynn. 
The boys respond with a deafening 
“ Hoop-la,” spurs are driven sharply 
home, and the whole troop goes scurry- 
ing across the valley, stretching out into 
an irregular skirmish formation, with the 
right flank of the line lost in the maze of 
the hills and coulees. 


CANOEING ON THE FLATHEAD. 


BY JAMES OLLASON, 


Second and last paper. 


UR life in the wild seclusion of 
() Flathead Lake and amidst its 
picturesque and enticing scenery 
might have excused a longer tar- 
rying, but the call of duty was imperative, 
and with longing backward looks we took 
a homeward route which enabled us to 
cut off several miles at the northeast cor- 
ner of the lake. Shortly after daybreak 
we paddled past the river’s mouth and 
landed on a strip of brush-covered beach 
to the west of it. Up under the shade of 
a clump of bushes we lay down and slept, 
until the sun on his western course discov- 
ered us and drove us out of our nook and 
into the water. 

The water was much warmer here, be- 
ing shallower than on the eastern shore, 
and we found to our great delight thata 
lorig swim was once morea possibility. I 
was lazily moving along a few yards in 
front of Ned and looking across to where 
the islands near the southern shore lay 
half hidden in the purple haze of the hot 
summer day, when an exclamation from 
him made me turn. 

As I did so a whoop from a group of 
mounted Indians on the beach reached us, 
and before I had recovered from the sur- 
prise which their unexpected appearance 
occasioned into the water they rode, their 
little cayuses apparently enjoying the 
prospect of a swim, 


There were seven Indians in all, but 
only three swam their ponies out to where 
we lay waiting to witness their manner of 
disporting themselves. These we saluted 
with the customary “ How” as they 
checked their animals alongside of us. 

“You swim good?” asked one, nodding 
to Ned as he spoke. 

“A little,” answered Ned; “not very 
good.” 

The other two grinned at something 
Ned’s interrogator said in Indian, and, 
speaking fast and earnestly, seemed to be 
prompting him to give an exhibition of 
his prowess. This apparently accorded 
with our dusky friend's humor, for pat- 
ting his pony on the neck, he raised him- 
self slowly on his hands until he gained a 
standing posture on its back; then, with 
a light step on the animal’s haunches, he 
plunged head first into the water. The 
other two followed his example, and all 
three swam close up to us, laughing and 
spluttering, and making motions to us to 
entertain them in return. 

“I’m going to try to fool them,” said 
Ned to me in a low voice, and accordingly, 
shouting excitedly to them to look at the 
deer on the bank, with a swift upward 
movement of his hands, while they 
glanced ashore to see the imaginary deer, 
he silently disappeared beneath the sur- 
face. Turning around an instant later 
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and seeing me alone they lost no time in 
looking for and discovering him as he 
struck out vigorously beneath the ponies 
in his effort to get out of sight. The 
youngest of the bucks immediately gave 
chase, and to Ned’s intense disgust seized 
him by the ankle and brought him a pris- 
oner to the surface. 

This little incident created a good deal 
of merriment, and our painted friends 
made much of their superiority to the 
white man. Born and raised as they have 
been on the shores of the lake, they are 
without doubt«¢splendid swimmers; but 
later in the afternoon when we visited 
their tepees we beat them ignominious- 
ly at shooting. They were blazing away 
at a mark on a tree when we strolled over 
to their camp. We were requested to try 
our skill and did so, balancing accounts 
by putting several holes through the tar- 
get which they were unable to touch. 

We fell in with several parties of these 
sons of the forest on our way south along 
the western shore. The majority of them 
were Flatheads. We met a few Jockos 
also, but, although feeling not the least 
enmity toward each other, they never 
mix together in their social life. They 
are all inveterate gamblers. We landed 
one evening near by an encampment and, 
finding them very sociable and friendly, 
took the liberty after a while of crawling 
into a tepee, from which issued a short 
rapping, accompanied with a monotonous 
“ugh, ugh, ugh.” Five young bucks 
were ranged in a row, on their knees, 
along the right side of the tepee. Each 
one held in his hands two sticks, with 
which he was thumping a board before 
him, keeping time to the rattle of the 
sticks with the guttural “ ugh.” 
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Seated in front of the line was another 
buck, whose place it was to name the one 
who had in his possession a small piece of 
polished wood, which was being rapidly 
passed from hand to hand, with much 
feinting introduced to confuse him in his 
efforts to detect it. Each one, as he was 
caught, gave up his place to the seeker 
and paid a certain sum to the rest. Sev- 
eral dollars were lost and won in this 
manner while we sat and watched them. 

Next day, as we paddled down past 
where our Indian friends had slept, we 
saw them striking their camp, making 
ready to travel in search of that variety 
of scene and surrounding which their rest- 
less nature demands. Two or three miles 
farther south we went ashore. It was a 
perfect day for fishing, a soft gray sky 
overhead and a light breeze blowing down 
the lake from the north. On this occa- 
sion my former luck deserted me. Three 
times did Ned land before I hooked a 
fish, and when hunger compelled us to 
abandon the sport he had sixteen to his 
credit, just double my catch. 

All the next day we paddled steadily 
southward, running our bark ashore on a 
little island in the twilight. We spent 
one day sailing out and in among the 
straits which separate these charming lit- 
tle evergreen rocks; and on the next, 
which was the fifteenth of our cruise, we 
steered across the four miles of water 
which lie between them and the foot of 
the lake. 

The stockman in whose keeping we 
had left our ponies undertook to have the 
bear skin cured for us, and in return we 
made a present to him of the Sprite, 
feeling very sorry to leave the little craft 
in which we had made so enjoyable a trip. 
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BY JESSIE F, O’DONNELL.* 


DECEMBER RIDES. 


The last! 
Last looks are tenderest; 
The sunset light is on the past ; 
The last wine is the best. 
Oh, days most sad and sweet! 
The old life’s fairest wreath— 
No record ever is complete 
Without that last word—Death. 
—Caroline Seymour. 


CoLpeR and longer grow the nights, 
darker and shorter the days, and our rides 
fewer and more precious. How we prize 
these last rides of the year, though they 
must be infrequent and brief, for winter 
is here with chill breath and stormy brow. 
A brisk gallop about the village is not 
without its charm, even on those days of 
universal grayness which November some- 
times engrafts upon December’s sparkle. 
The snow delays, the chill winds blow, 
the sun seems to have deserted the world, 
the ground is hard and frozen, and a gen- 
eral gloom has fallen upon the earth. We 
long for a ray of sunlight or a dash of 
color to relieve the dinginess and dull- 
ness of the monotonous landscape, but 
the hills wrap themselves forlornly ‘in 
black shadows, and bare rocks and fields 
lift desolate faces to the bleak, barren 
sky which still withholds the gentle snow 
for whose kindly concealment they long. 
We shiver in the icy air and return to our 
warm firesides. 

But light snows soon begin to cover 
the frozen earth, and the days are clear 
and cold—too cold, many of them, for 
comfort in even a short ride. One would, 
however, soon grow effeminate and sickly 
shut in hot-air rooms, and our hearts re- 
spond to the clarion call of the wintry 
wind, and, well wrapped against its as- 
saults, we mount our frolicsome horses, 
eager as we for the comradeship of the 
frost spirits. . 

Merry companions they are, kissing the 
roses in our cheeks to a brighter glow, 
whistling inspiring airs in our ears, and 
fringing Hal’s golden mustache with glit- 
tering rime. Jotuns, the old Norsemen 
called these frost monsters, with the hoar 
frost in their gray beards and the steely 
glitter of their blue eyes. There is some- 
thing very real in the simple direct belief 


in the divinity of nature of those child- 
men to whom every living thing was good 
or evil deity, every manifestation of nat- 
ure the act of a god. A ride on acold 
December morning might convince the 
most skeptical of the existence of a veri- 
table frost king to whom these brilliant 
realms of ice and snow belong. 

’Tis a wonderful country, that of the 
frost Jotuns, and we are tempted to lin- 
ger as we gallop through it. Some misty, 
sunless morning it is at its best, for the 
frost maidens weave their marvelous 
fabrics in the darkness and silence of the 
night, and the sun’s rays are death to 
their fragile beauty. What graceful em- 
broideries they hang on the straggling 
bushes by the roadside! How they fes- 
toon the tree branches with cobwebby lace 
wrought in patterns of indescribable deli- 
cacy and gem the frozen brooks with 
glittering stars! Every tree is laden with 
jewels which await the sun to flash into 
splendor, and the dry brown weeds by the 
roadside are transformed into marvels of 
loveliness, every spine and spike covered 
with the pure dead white of the frost. 


Silently the world has blossomed, 
Like a white rose in the night; 
Softly smiles the winter landscape 

To the sunbeams’ glances bright. 


Then we know the wild frost Jotuns 

Swift this marvel great have wrought; 
Crystal robes for trees and bushes 

In the darkness they have brought, 
With the rainbow’s gorgeous colors 

In their diamond fringes caught. 


Every tree wears jeweled flowers— 
Flashing like a monarch’s crown, 

All the tiny twigs and branches 
With a weight of gems bend down 

And the slender, stately pine trees 
Have to crystal columns grown. 


We love to watch the sun struggle 
through the pale mists of such a morning. 
The gray of the clouds grows slowly into 
beautiful tints of pearl and opal, and the 
sun appears looking like a huge moon- 
stone with its pale, lustrous glow. Then 
the silvery light deepens into gold, the 
lustre becomes splendor and the world is 
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radiant. Everything leaps into sudden 
prominence ; countless diamdnds flash 
back at us from the level snow fields ; 
each twig and branch of the maples is en- 
crusted with pearl; the elms wave white 
arms to us, and the balsam firs are hung 
with cones of crystal. 

But the sun destroys while he trans- 
figures ; the trees drop perishable jewels 
under the horses’ hoofs ; the crystals fall 
from the branches with a silvery tinkle ; 
the sparkling robes slip from the withered 
weeds, leaving them the same brown little 
Cinderellas as of old; and we ride home 
through the shattered frost work feeling 
as if we have been somewhere in a 
dream. 

One mild December day Hal inspired 
several of our acquaintances with our own 
enthusiasm respecting horseback exercise 
in the winter, and about a dozen of us, 
like Don Quixote of old, set forth in 
quest of adventures. 

Father had a new team of Texas ponies 
not long accustomed to civilization and 
to the saddle. They were beautifully 
matched in size and color, but differed 
widely in disposition; Dick was gentle 
and affectionate, with a delightfully easy 
gait, while Dandy was familiarly known 
as “the kicker” or “the bucker,” having 
acquired these surnames from having de- 
molished several vehicles to which he had 
been attached, and by leaping suddenly 
into the air with the unlucky horseman 
who attempted to ride him. They were 
stabled at the Spring House, and Abner, 
our new groom, was requested to bring 
them down, for Hal meant to ride one and 
hold the other in reserve, lest there should 
not be saddle horses enough to go around. 
When our riders assembled they were all 
well mounted, however, and Hal said to 
Abner in a relieved tone: “ You may put 
‘the kicker’ back in the stables; we will 
not need him.” 

He had half expected he would be him- 
self obliged to ride Dandy, and would 
have much preferred a private séance 
with him than to take him out with other 
horses. 

So Abner put back the horse he was 
leading and soon had the other one ready 
for Hal, a well-behaved and orderly crea- 
ture, who wanted his picture taken with 
the rest of us, for there was a kodak at 
hand to immortalize the party. 

Had anyone observed that mustang 
closely they might have observed a sly 
twinkle in his eyes and a facetious wink 
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as he passed Tyler, which being inter- 
preted meant: “I’ve got the laugh on 
that other horse this time,” for Abner, 
with his usual facility in blundering, had 
mixed the mustangs! Gentle little Dick 
was in the stables and Dandy, the bucker, 
was flourishing about, with Hal perfectly 
content and at ease on his back. Dandy 
was ‘playing possum,” but was very 
much alive under his quiet demeanor. 
When Hal dismounted to assist Miss H—, 
whose horse persisted in wading in a road- 
side snow bank, Dandy backed and wheel- 
ed several times before he permitted Hal 
to remount, but decided to postpone his 
fun until the button was pressed and the 
photograph taken. Our party then started 
for the Mineral Springs, Abner taking out 
little Dick and riding before us on an easy 
lope which made us all exclaim: “How 
well that wild mustang goes!" 
Meanwhile we praised Dick’s beauty. 
His mane and tail seemed to me whiter 
than ever, and his eyes had a wicked 


-sparkle; but I certainly did not dream him 


“a wolf in sheep’s clothing.”’ 

“How does Dick feel to-day?” I in- 
quired, knowing he had been slightly lame 
the previous week. 

“ He’s pretty excitable,” answered Hal, 
bringing him to a walk. “I don’t want 
him to feel much better,” and he shot past 
me, Dick giving several threatening leaps. 

Daisy and Hal had just reached the 
summit of a little hill, Rex and I were 
close behind, when Hal’s horse suddenly 
leaped several feet into the air and came 
down very forcibly, stiffened in every mus- 
cle. Halstuck on like a bur, while Dandy 
repeated the performance, with varia- 
tions. 

“ Buck away, Dick! You can’t get me 
off!” cried Hal. Just then his saddle 
gave an ominous crack. Hal realized that 
something was giving way and took his 
feet from the stirrups preparatory to 
jumping. At the same moment the horse 
“bucked ” again and flung Hal backward 
with great force on a ledge of ice. It all 
happened in an instant, and almost before 
we could draw our horror-stricken breath 
Hal was again on his feet, somewhat 
bruised, but otherwise unhurt. What a 
relief it was to see him standing before 
us! We had almost feared he would be 
trampled to pieces before our eyes, as the 
horse took one or two extra jumps over 
Hal’s head in the instant he lay half 
stunned on the icy ground. I had seen 
bronchos buck before, but Dandy did it 
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inthe genuine Texas style. I never saw 
a horse go up higher or come down 
harder. 

We were not far from the Spring House 
now, and Dandy galloped madly off to 
the stables. Hal walked after him with 
vengeance in his heart, and the rest of 
our party followed on our own rather ex- 
cited steeds. I was amazed and alarmed 
at gentle little Dick’s behavior and be- 
gan to lose confidence in even dear old 
Tyler, until as we rode on I reached 
Abner, and a glance at his pony flashed 
the truth across me. Hal had been on 
the “‘bucker”’ all the time! 

He examined him carefully when we 
reached the stables. He had determined 
to learn if anything had been hurting the 
horse; if not, to mount him again and 
“conquer or die.” But finding that his 
steed was the famous kicker and that the 
kicker’s back was very sore, he resolved 
to forgive him and ride Dick instead. So, 
leaving Dandy and the broken saddle, we 
continued our ride, though Daisy’s horse 
insisted upon being led over bridges, Ty- 
ler became alarmed at a flying sheet of 
brown paper and took a great leap over 
it, and Dick conceived a dislike to one 
horse in the party and tried to kick it 
whenever it came within reach. 

Our rides through the summer land are 
in a world of color, the most lavish and 
striking; but now the blue has faded 
from the sky, the green of the earth has 
turned to gray, and the trees of forest 
and lawn have thrown aside their gor- 
geous garments; the beauty of form at- 
tracts us. Against the pale clear back- 
ground of sky and snow the simplest bit 
of architecture has lines of beauty, rocks 
and hills a grace of outline, briers and 
bushes a wonderful intricacy of inter- 
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lacement, and in the tree silhouettes, dis- 
tinctly individual in their curves and 
lines, I find an indescribable and never- 
ending charm. 
No sight in nature is more dear to me 
Than, dark outlined against a winter sky, 
The slender branches of some leafless tree 
Embossed upon the neutral background lie. 
# s # 
The trees are lovely when the budding leaves 
Spring from their winter slumber; when the 


frost 
With cunning hands from rainbowed jewels 
weaves 
Their autumn robes, with golden ’broidery 
crossed. 


But on the winter heavens, cool and gray, 
Slim shadows ona dusky background thrown, 
Seen on my frosty gallops day by day, 
These mere outlines a fairer sight have 
grown. 


In the soft, neutral tints of gray and 
brown the trees display to the utmost 
advantage their grace and characteristic 
bearing. Old apple trees straggle pictu- 
resquely in the orchards, pear trees hold 
themselves more erectly, the brown ash is 
a marvel of symmetry, no pencil ever drew 
more graceful curves than the waving 
branches of the elm present, and the willows 
by the brookside trail their slender stems 
forlornly over the frozen water. Russet 
leaves still cling desolately to the oaks, 
whose stately trunks and majestic branch- 
es show a rich brown in the sunlight ; the 
beeches spread broad limbs on the wood- 
land borders, and the beautiful sugar ma- 
ple covers wide acres, its tall, erect trunk 
lichened with soft grays and greens, its 
rounded top of spreading branches and 
its delicate network of dainty twigs 
against a faintly-tinted sky making it, 
even in its denuded wintry state, the 
loveliest of forest trees. 











THE WAY OF THE RED GATE. 


A TALE OF FLORENCE 


BY JEANIE PORTER RUDD. 





ple was my little blue-eyed conta- 

dina Teresina when she first found 

her way into the Via Porta Rossa. 
She came on a flower-market day, having 
won her ride to the city by a promise to 
sit in Mercato Nuovo and sell flowers all 
the long spring day. 

The arcade itself wasapicture. Under 
every arch and over the stone floor, swept 
free from its usual débris of bits of dirty 
straw and slippery orange peel, the flower 
vendors had raised their booths, Tender 
vines clung to the great stone pillars ; 
roses and violets and hepaticas, hyacinths, 
geraniums and annunciation lilies raised 


Vin pretty, very ignorant and sim- 


their beautiful heads above masses of. 


glossy green which bore them up as upon 
cool, billowy waves. 

Teresina’s baby face was fair as the 
roses she tended, but pretty young girls 
are not rare in Italy, and those who 
were too busy to note the soft coloring 
and timid eyes could scarcely be expected 
to remark the look of intense weariness 
which, before the long day was over, drew 
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both face and figure into drooping lines. 
Anxiety mingled with fatigue. “What a 
strange place is Firenze, the flower of 
our Toscana!” thought the farm-bred 
girl, “So big and strange and lonely. 
Much lonelier than our podere, though 
therearesomany people. What if, among 
so many— many —I should not find my 
cousin Assunta !” 

The timid look deepened in her eyes, 
and she scarcely heard a gay young voice 
demanding: 

“A blush rose with a bit of green to 
show it off.” 

The voice spoke twice, the second time 
imperiously. 

Teresina just lifted her eyes and then, 
with fingers that trembled, she plucked 
and tied the roses into a bunch of glow- 
ing color. 

“Per Bacco! a pretty girl! ” cried the 
merry voice unabashed, and now although 
Teresina was startled she held her eyes 
raised long enough to note the owner of 
those cheery tones. Almost a boy still, 
with a boy’s brave hopefulness in every 
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line of the laughing face, in every move- 
ment of the young, lithe form. 

But the timid eyes quelled his boldness. 
The voice was softer a little as he asked : 
“ Why are you alone here, little one?” 

“‘T came with the flowers,” she answered. 
“ But when they are all sold I shall go to 
find Assunta. Assunta is my cousin,” 
she added with naive confidence. 

“ Assunta!” he exclaimed. “But to 
be sure, Assuntas are many.” A deep 
flush crept into his sun-browned cheek. 

“Do you know Assunta?” cried the 
girl eagerly. Then without waiting a 
reply she poured out her simple story. 

“T have come to live with Assunta! 
Assunta wrote me there was still a place 
with her padrona and it might be for me. 
So I came from home with the flowers, 
and if I donot find Assunta I shall have 
no place to sleep to-night.” The anxiety 
and mistrust that had been growing for 
hours overflowed in a shower of tears. 

Antonio hated tears. “Cry no more, 
piccolina!” he said “I will find Assunta 
for you; I will take youto her. Or, stay, 
I will bring her here to you.” 

“Then you know my Assunta!” she 
exclaimed, tears rapidly giving way to 
brightest smiles, while she looked more 
and more like a sweet flower just dashed 
with dew. 

Antonio laughed, but the flush came 
again. “I know my Assunta!” he an- 
swered lightly, and Teresina laughed too, 
without heeding the double significance. 

For an hour she waited under her bower 
of vines ; another hour still, and it was 
growing dusk. The neighbor with whom 
she had come in from the country came 
back and spoke to her kindly, for she 
had sold for him many flowers that day. 

She helped him pack the remaining 
plants. He climbed upon the rough cart, 
gathered up the reins and hesitated, then 
drew an old wallet from his pocket, fum- 
bled awkwardly over a few bits of coin, 
and finally placed a tiny silver piece — 
fifty centimes—in the girl’s hand. He 
looked at it with a lingering gaze of re- 
gret, the glisten of the silver appealing to 
him far more than the rosy outstretched 
palm. “ Farewell, ragazza!” he said, and 
drove away. 

Teresina drew her hand over her eyes ; 
it had been a confusing day; she was 
tired and faint with hunger ; it was nearly 
dark ; people were hurrying to and fro; 
someone jostled against her. “ Where 
could Assunta be ?” 


“ Here she is at last,” spoke a loud, 
merry voice. ‘“ I made sure she had gone 
with the flowers even as she came with 
them. See, piccolina, I have brought your 
cousin Assunta.” 

Teresina started, looked at the girl 
closely, then flung both arms around her 
neck. 

Assunta laughed and drew back half 
embarrassed, but she returned the embrace 
quite warmly too. 

“ Teresina, is it really thee?” she cried. 
“ Antonio said so, but I thought he would 
but tease me and perhaps had dreamed 
some strange fancy about flower girls.” 

She laughed lightly and turned a glance, 
half coquettish, half pettish, upon her com- 
panion. 

Teresina could scarcely speak, the reac- 
tion of joy was overpowering. 

“ Assunta!” she cried, clinging to her 
like a child. “If you had not come, and 
if I had been left here alone all night ?” 

Assunta laughed again and said caress- 
ingly: ‘“ What a little fool it is! Could 
you not have gone to an inn to sleep until 
morning?” 

“T believe she would never have thought 
of it,” said Antonio merrily. “She would 
have slept out under the stars, like her 
kinsfolk, the flowers.” 

Assunta tossed her head. 

“Come then, Tesina!” shecried. “ You 
shall come with me. Are you not hungry? 
I yet have had nothing, and so hard as 
I’ve worked all day! Antonio here will 
never believe that trimming hats can be 
such hard work. But oh! till you have 
pleased all the fine ladies and borne with 
padrona’s tempers—the day is but long.” 

Assunta took Teresina home with her 
to a small, dark room, high up in a tall 
old house. 

Next day she was duly installed in a 
showy, dingy milliner shop, and thence- 
forth sat all day at a square table with 
four or five other girls, tossing over bits 
of silk and ribbon and bonnet wire, while 
they chattered the small gossip of their 
small corner of the world. 

But at evening, when the dusk fell and 
the padrona said “It is not worth while 
to light the lamp,” the girls reveled in 
their freedom, and, linked arm in arm, 
would walk up and down the narrow 
street, linger under the noble arches of 
the flower market, drink from the lips of 
the bronze boar and coquet with the tail- 
or’s or haberdasher’s or grocer’s clerks 
from the neighboring shops. 
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At first Teresina was often homesick, 
but gradually this feeling wore away, 
while in its place dawned a new, sweet 
happiness, which sparkled in her eyes and 
made her round cheeks glow. 

Antonio was always coming about ; they 
met him everywhere. ‘To be sure that 
was not so strange, for he worked for 
Corsini, in the same street, and to him 
also the evening dusk brought freedom. 

The sweet summer weeks went by, 
filled with the odorous breath of flowers 
—which are everywhere in Florence—and 
with the subtle perfume of something 
still more divine. 

One evening the two girls were stand- 
ing on the threshold of the shop, leaning 
indolently against the door jamb. The 
padrona was gossiping with a neighbor and 
had bidden the girls to await her return, 
Antonio sought them, as usual, but in 
vain, under the arches and by the foun- 
tain; then he strolled slowly up the street 
through the fast gathering shadows. He 
laughed as he approached them. He and 
Assunta always had merry, saucy words 
together, while with Teresina he spoke but 
little. It was enough for him that he was 
in her presence. 

Italian youth have bold, free ways. 
Half in answer to a daring speech of 
Assunta’s, Antonio’s broad hand was laid 
for an instant on the girl’s fair neck. 
She tossed it off with pretense of indig- 
nation which but invited its return, and 
Antonio was not slow to accept the chal- 
lenge. 

But his glance fell upon Teresina and 
was instantly held by the look of horror 
in her innocent blue eyes. Slowly his 
hand dropped and his lips parted but 
spoke no word. Like one who had been 
deeply stung, Teresina darted off down the 
street, leaving the two alone together. 

“ Well?” questioned Assunta, in a thick, 
hard voice. 

“ No; not well!” he said, gruffly. 

“ You have changed to me, Antonio!” 
she said in softer tones. “You have 
changed, but why?” 

He shuffled awkwardly with his feet. 
“T don’t know—I ” he answered. 

The padrona returned just then and eyed 
the two sharply. ‘Where is Teresina?” 
she asked. Assunta shrugged her shoul- 
ders. ‘Come, come within!” said the pa- 
drona. ‘I need help, and the other, too, 
she should be here!” 

She passed into the shop and Assunta 
clutched Antonio’s hand, 
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“ Antonio,” she cried in low, pleading 
tones, but ere she could say more he had 
sped down the street whither Teresina 
had gone. 

From that moment Assunta hated them 
both. 

He found Teresina bending over the 
fountain, trying to wash the pain from her 
eyes. 

“ Tesina,” 
sleeve. 

She turned her eyes slowly up to his 
face ; the wet on the lashes reminded him 
of the first time he had seen her. 

“Tesina, forgive me!” he cried. 

But she shook her head. 

“I’m a brute! I’m a beast!” he cried 
in the wild abandon of his Southern nat- 
ure; then, with a ready self excuse, 
“But you are different from others; you 
are not like the ragazze of the Porta 
Rossa. Che/ you are a little prude!” 

He caught her hand and drew her away 
from the fountain, where many groups 


he whispered, pulling her 


lingered ; he led her into the New Mar- 


ket, and, by some cunning inspiration, 
paused under the very arch where she had 
stood to sell her flowers on that bright, 
lovely spring day. 

His grasp was warm on her unresisting 
hand. 

“Tesina, I love you!” he said softly, 
but with infinite passion. “Forgive me, 
little one! See! on my knees I beg 
you!” 

She quivered slightly and then he took 
her in his arms, while his voice rang low 
but exultant. 

“You are mine, little one! You are 
mine! I will never let you go!” 

It was late that night when Teresina 
climbed the long flights of stairs to the 
little hot room under the roof. 

“Assunta ! Assunta!” shecried, shaking 
the girl vigorously. ‘“ Assunta, wake up! 
A wonderful thing has happened !” 

The joy in her voice drove sleep from 
Assunta’s eyes, while a vague premonition 
gripped her heart. 

“ What is it then?” she asked heavily. 
“ Has someone left you a fortune?” 

“ Better than that!” cried Teresina. 
Then she turned aside as though over 
conscious of the rapture written upon her 
features. 

“ Antonio loves me—he has told me so. 
I love him, and to-morrow—we are to be 
married to-morrow!” The words, begun 
softly, rose rapidly in a bright, sparkling 
crescendo, 




















“ Holy Mother!” exclaimed Assunta, 
starting up, while her black hair streamed 
over the pillow. 

Teresina’s usually quiet tongue was 
loosened. “Yes; in the morning—early ! 
He will not wait, he says. Antonio is so 
impatient,” and she laughed lightly. “I 
—I am very happy, Assunta.” 

“ But there are things to do first,” said 
Assunta wonderingly, while her heart 
weighed like lead in her bosom. 

“Yes, usually,” assented simple Tere- 
sina, “ but I have many clothes and a fresh 
white dress to wear to church to-morrow.” 

“To church?” cried Assunta. 

“Ves, certainly!” replied 
without a suspicion of wrong. 

“Then you do not know” began Assunta 
and stopped. 

“Know what?” asked Teresina. “I 
know Antonio loves me—loves me—and 
I love him, and to-morrow—oh, blessed 
to-morrow !—we go to church to be mar- 
ried.” 

Then Assunta said nomore. Teresina 
laid down on her side of the bed, but she 
was restless with happiness. She rose at 
the first faint streak of dawn, donned her 
fresh white dress and placed a wreath of 
late summer flowers above her brow. 

“They are faded,” said Assunta. 
“ They have withered over night ; it is a 
bad sign.” 

Teresina had all the superstition of her 
class. “Why do you speak so?” she 
cried, as she took the wreath roughly 
from her head. 

Assunta laughed—a laugh that held no 
sound of mirth. 

“Will you come, Assunta?” asked 
Teresina softly, a minute or two later. 
Her fleet anger was gone; she could buy 
fresh flowers at any corner. 

There was a curious, strained look in 
Assunta’s eyes. 

“ T—I would rather not!” she said. 

“Tt is sweeter to be with Antonio 
alone,” Teresina reflected, as she went 
down the long stone stair alone. 

He was waiting for her at the foot and 
he stepped within the obscure doorway to 
give her a surreptitious kiss. 

Then with light hearts, like two thought- 
less children, they sped down the Via 

Porta Rossa to the Calzaioli, turned the 
sharp corner, turned once more to the left 
and passed in behind the heavy leathern 
door to the curious and beautiful church 
of Orsanmichele. 
They were to keep their marriage a 


Teresina, 
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secret. Teresina would not willingly lose 
her place in the ribbon shop. 

Assunta told no one of the marriage, 
but that evening, when the three met as 
usual under the arches, she whispered to 
Antonio : “She is ignorant, but you are 
not ; you have betrayed her!” 

Antonio was passionately in love. 
“Never!” he cried. “We are truly, 
solemnly married in church by an an- 
ointed priest.” 


Assunta looked at him _ scornfully. 
“Teresina is a little fool!” she said 
curtly. 


The short, sharp winter went by rapid- 
ly, and when midsummer came again Ter- 
esina went home to her father’s farm. 
Antonio was lonely without her, and wan- 
dered under the arcades and up and down 
the Way of the Red Gate—ever with As- 
sunta. Teresina came back pale and 
pretty, with the glow of a great happi- 
ness in her face. 

“We must tell everybody now!” she 
said proudly to Antonio, who met her, 
and she looked up at him with her sweet. 
eyes, while she hugged a soft, warm bun- 
dle close in her arms. 

“Yes!” he said sheepishly. He had 
taken a little room for her and the child 
next to Assunta’s. 

“T will work for us both now, carina !” 
he said fondly. He went out to buy some 
bread and fruit for their evening meal. 

Assunta appeared at the door, and for 
one moment bent her gaze—unobserved— 
upon that most beautiful of all pictures, a 
girl mother with her baby at her breast. 

Her heart almost misgave her. She 
crossed the threshold and bent over the 
infant. 

“ Assunta!” cried Teresina joyfully. 

The sound of her voice hardened the 
girl’s softened mood; back upon her re- 
membrance crowded her own long months 
of chagrin and sorrow. 

“You love him, don’t you?” she said 
coldly. “It is a pity!” 

Teresina looked up in surprise. “ Of 
course I love my baby! Assunta, you are 
so strange sometimes.” 

“Love him then!” flashed Assunta 
fiercely. “ You are his mother—love him! 
But you are no wife!” 

Teresina was bending over her babe. 
If she heard, she did not heed the cruel 
words. 

“ Do you hear, Teresina ?” repeated the 
girl, seeing that her speech made no im- 
pression. “Doyou hear? You may love 
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the little brat—he is a pretty fellow—but 
he has no place in the world. You, his 
mother, are xo man’s wife!” 

Teresina looked up at her calmly. 
“ Assunta, you must be crazy!” 

Assunta laughed that cold, joyless 
laugh of hers—so changed from the ring- 
ing peal of one year ago. 

“Listen, Teresina! You are a little 
fool, and you did not know it, but Antonio 
knew it well enough. Ah! he is a base 
one. Listen! A marriage in church, 
though there were twenty priests, is no 
marriage at all now, in all Italy.” 

Teresina’s soft, pale cheeks had grown 
drawn and ghastly with pallor. She 
hugged the child convulsively. 

“What do you mean ?” she pleaded in 
a faint voice. 

Again Assunta’s heart was failing her, 
but the evil was done. She must go on; 
Teresina would not be put off. 

The tone of mingled defiance and pas- 
sion had fallen from her voice, which 


broke huskily as she said: “ A legal mar-. 


riage must be before the city authorities. 
All the grand people are married in 
church also, because they are religious 
and still love the old ways; at least the 
ladies do. As for the signori As- 
sunta shrugged her shoulders expressive- 
ly. ‘“ But the law—the /aw—requires the 
civil marriage,” she said, “or it is none!” 

Teresina rose to her feet. With the 
downy head of her young babe held close 
to her heart she lifted her small figure 
to its utmost height as she said : 

“And you knew this, Assunta? 
knew it and never told me?” 

Assunta bent her head. 

Teresina’s voice was low and deep with 
passion. 

“You have been my friend, almost my 
sister, all these months. You knew this 
babe was coming, and yet you waited un- 
til this day to tell me!” 

* Antonio knew it, too,” muttered As- 
sunta, 

“T do not believe it!” cried Teresina, 
staggering in the weakness of pain. 

“ But it is true!” cried Assunta, eager- 
ly. “Itis true! Iknowit! We spoke 
about it, he and I, the evening of the day 
you went to Orsanmichele.” 

Teresina gave a low cry. Then sud- 
denly, as once before she had fled down 
the street to the fountain, she darted past 
Assunta, flew down the cold, hard stair 
and, still with her baby at her breast, 
rushed out into the night—alone. 
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Assunta was stunned; but when she 
heard Antonio’s step on the stone-paved 
corridor she flew out to him. 

“Teresina is gone,” she cried. ‘“ Come 
with me! Mio Dio! The Arno!” 

He dashed down his basket of food 
and, seizing her shoulders, shook her 
fiercely. 

“It is you—you that have done this!” 
he cried savagely. 

“Yes; and it is you—you that have 
done it, too,” she answered him in scorn. 

With a wild, cruel pain in her heart, 
just below the spot where the baby’s 
head lay so trustingly, Teresina’s quick 
step sped, by a sort of instinctive uncon- 
sciousness, up the street, past Corsini’s, 
where Antonio worked. How often she 
had watched him with a jaunty red cap 
set atop his swarthy curls, and that charm- 
ing mixture of respect and audacity in his 
manner. 

Turning the corner of Via Tornabuoni 
she hurried through the square where 
rises the column surmounted by Justice, 
and paused for an instant on the bridge 
of Santa Trinita. 

But for an instant, however. The light 
weight of the child was growing a heavy 
burden in her slender arms; her limbs 
quivered with her unwonted speed; she 
sought one of the neighboring staircases 
leading to the water’s edge, where the 
boat houses cluster, and shrank timidly 
behind them. The splash of the water 
hissed on her ear, the yellow tinge of the 
Arno struck sickeningly upon her senses 
and she fell. 

They found her there, prostrate in a 
deep swoon, the infant wailing upon her 
breast. 

When Teresina woke she was lying on 
a low bed in the little room that Antonio 
had so lovingly prepared for her. As- 
sunta sat near, nursing the little one on 
her lap. Antonio knelt by the bed’s foot, 
his face buried in his hands. 

Teresina’s blue eyes opened wide and 
round, like a child’s suddenly roused from 
slumber. 

For the moment memory was _ held. 
“Antonio, my love!” she murmured 
softly. 

He did not lift his head, but his shoul- 
ders shook with suppressed sobs. A look 
of pain crossed her fair face, and she 
sighed, but she was too weary either for 
anger or tears. 

Assunta rose and brought the baby to 
her; a thrill of mother joy stirred her 
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heart, while her lips sought the velvet 
flesh. 

“ Teresina,” spoke Assunta in a voice 
firm with resolve, though it trembled with 
feeling, “I ask your forgiveness. You 
did not know the law, but I did, and I 
was wrong not totell you. I was wrong 
in many ways. I grudged you your 
beauty, your innocence, your freshness! ” 
She hesitated a moment, then with a 
brave effort she continued: “I grudged 
you—Antonio! I—I thought before you 
came he liked me. I—I J 

Teresina’s blue eyes filled with tears. 

“ How could anyone help but love my 
Antonio?” Her hand reached out to As- 
sunta’s. 

The elder girl burst into a sudden pas- 
sion of tears and left them. 

Then Antonio rose. What achange that 
one night had wrought in the boyish face ! 

He looked at Teresina with dry, gloomy 
eyes; he could bring no word to his 
parched tongue. 

Mighty is the power of love! She 
opened her arms:to him with a loving 
cry: “Antonio, carissimo!” And he 
caught her to his heart. 

“I’m so glad I did not drown myself, 
Antonio,” she whispered later. 

He shuddered. 

“‘ Oh, piccolina !” he cried. 
then have been night forever. 
have died, too.” 





“Tt would 
I—I would 
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When they were calmer they talked it 
all over, and Assunta came back to help 
them plan with all her clear, good sense. 

They were to go on the morrow to the 
Municipio and be married in accordance 
with the new laws of Italy. 

“JT do not understand,” said Teresina, 
wearily. “Surely it must be right to be 
married in Holy Church, with the good 
priest to join our hands and bless us.” 

“We are married, carina!” Antonio 
insisted. .“ But there are new laws now; 
we of the people scarcely know why old 
ways are changed ; but we must legalize 
il bambino!” 

Teresina raised herself on her pillow 
with a new anxiety in the beautiful eyes 
never, until that day, shadowed by de- 
spair. “ My baby!” she cried with mother 
yearning. “ Will ever anyone point shame 
at him!” 

“ Never !” cried Assunta, bending over 
them both. “I would kill the one who 
would shame him !” 

But Teresina was not yet content and 
looked to her boy husband. 

“Carina, you are my wife before God 
by the rites of Holy Church. Who, then, 
can point shame?” 

Teresina took the child to her arms 
with a little joyous laugh, and her sweet 
face was again bright and pure as the 
flowers with which she had first come into 
the Way of the Red Gate. 


THE TWO PROBLEMS OF AMATEUR ATHLETICS. 


THE SPECTATOR AND THE PROFESSIONAL. 


BY WALTER CAMP, 


Yale and Princeton football teams 

were anxious that the president 

of the Berkeley Association, upon 
whose grounds their match had been play- 
ed, should make a settlement the night of 
the game. Owing to the fact that many 
of the tickets had been sold at remote 
points, from which the returns could not 
all be in, Dr. White stated that a set- 
tlement was not possible until the fol- 
lowing day, but offered each manager a 
check for $5,000 on account. Last year 
the share of each college at the Thanks- 
giving Day game was in the neighbor- 
hood of $12,000. Can anyone doubt, af- 


Ts years ago the managers of the 


ter such a statement as that, that the 
spectator is one of the problems of mod- 
ern amateur athletics? I don’t mean by 
this that the managers make great efforts 
to draw crowds; in fact they do very lit- 
tle in that direction. They select the 
ground which affords the best playing 
facilities, but the crowd is sure to be 
on hand. More than that, the crowd 
comes to have a good time, in which it 
generally succeeds. 

Fortunately the average spectator of 
amateur sports has a modicum of educa- 
tion in these contests of skill and a mod- 
erately high standard of what he considers 
fair play. For this reason the most diffi- 
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cult side of the problem has not as yet at 
least presented itself to those interest- 
ed in modern amateur athletics, namely, 
what would happen were the morale of 
the spectator irredeemably bad. 

Men who played football in the early 
days of the introduction of the Rugby 
game into this country remember what a 
powerful factor an ignorant public is, es- 
pecially when stirred up by the press. I 
doubt if the man was not the exception 
who played in those early days without 
more than one vigorous protest from his 
parents, and that due to the columns of 
the newspapers. But the newspapers 
only represented the contemporary spec- 
tator. The reporter heard the remarks 
on all sides of men as ignorant as himself 
of any of the fine points of the game, and 
was only too ready to pander to the tastes 
of the crowd by writing up a highly-col- 
ored denunciation of the brutal sport. 

These accounts were sent broadcast 
through the land, and it was to be ex- 
pected that fathers and mothers should 
hasten to write to boys at college to give 
up such a pastime. But a few good talks 
at home went far toward correcting the 
false impression, and the gradual increase 
in the knowledge of the spectator and 
reporter put an end to what at first 
really appeared like an organized crusade 
against football. Neither boating nor 
baseball had quite so serious experiences, 
although the files of newspapers back in 
the forties and fifties show that the spec- 
tator was a growling one so long as he 
was ignorant. In sketching thus briefly 
the early trials of the now popular sports 
I have shown a partial and possible solu- 
tion to the problem of the spectator in 
the shape of education. Could that edu- 
cation be complete the problem would be 
solved, but education is slow and the 
popularity of sports too rapidly on the 
increase to be matched by this education, 
although the press has become a strong 
ally on the side of reform by its efforts to 
assist the spectator in becoming adept, 
and now instead of delegating the reports 


of athletic events to men who could be’ 


spared from gther work on the paper it 
makes a point of having all accounts 
written up by those whose experience 
may insure a technically correct report. 
By this process the average spectator 
has been brought up to thoroughly appre- 
ciate much of the skill displayed, but he 
still falls short of possessing any very 
keen sense of the unwritten law which 
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must always govern many points in con- 
tests between gentlemen. I do not know 
that this idea can be better conveyed 
than by a remark made on the evening 
just previous to the Yale-Atalanta boat 
race by a member probably of the sport- 
ing fraternity who had been attracted by 
the contest. He had heard that the Ata- 
lanta boat was housed in the Yale quar- 
ters, and anxiously remarked that he 
didn’t suppose that anything queer would 
happen to the boat. The effect of a cer- 
tain phase of professional sculling upon 
one type of spectator was painfully evi- 
dent in the remark. 

The spectator is so desirous of seeing 
an interesting contest that he is never 
troubled to any great degree with scruples 
about the eligibility of the players. The 
question as to which club a man actually 
owes allegiance or whether he has sub- 
scribed to all the articles of agreement, or 
how many years he may have competed, 
fails to interest the spectator except that 
he feels decidedly aggrieved if a good man 
is, through any of these technicalities, 
taken out of the contest. It is the ruled- 
off offender who enlists his sympathy, and 
it is against the authorities who rule him 
off that the spectator inveighs. He cares 
not a farthing for the sin—his sympathy 
is enlisted with the sinner because he 
wants to see him compete, and it is upon 
this well-known sympathy that offenders 
rely. 

Just as the spectator would rather see 
a man make a base hit than go to his base 
on balls, so he would rather see a man 
finish fast in a walk with a competitor, 
pressing him all the way with something 
more than a walk, than see the victory 
won by the disqualification of the less 
scrupulous competitor. But the spectator 
has his good points. He will loudly hiss 
and demand the disqualification of a man 
for “slugging” on the football field, and 
he will freely express his opinion of any 
partiality displayed by a baseball umpire. 
In this way he is probably a very whole- 
some stimulant to the officials in any con- 
test. It is his effect upon the methods of 
men in preparation that is the worst fea- 
ture of the entire matter, and the feature 
to be most guarded against. It is be- 
cause the competitors know that with the 
spectator victory counts for more than 
methods that they are more apt to forget 
small deceits about qualification and look 
too leniently upon infringement of rules, 
feeling that the end justifies even somewhat 
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shady means, and so, simply by the moral 
force of his opinions, the spectator be- 
comes a bane to the success of well-in- 
tended legislation. This brings us to 
the consideration of the second problem, 
namely, the professional and his influence 
upon amateur athletics. 

There are in the word professional, ac- 
cording to the common acceptation of the 
term, two meanings. One is “expert,” and 
with the word in that sense there goes no 
shadow of disrepute. The other meaning, 
that of receiving pecuniary benefit from 
sport, carries with it so much of odium 
that it is sometimes erroneously conceived 
as meaning something morally wrong. 
It is no more morally wrong to earn 
money in this way than in any other 
legitimate pursuit. Anything of odium 
attaching to the term has come solely 
from the conduct of individuals included 
in that class, and by no means proves 
that dishonesty is a mark of professional- 
ism. 

The disclosures made by professional 
runners of the tricks of that class and 
the accusations thrown out by and among 
professional scullers have gone far toward 
giving the term professionalism a meaning 
far from complimentary. In fact, failing 
a word to generally mean “a desire to 
win at all hazards,” a large following of 
amateurs have made use of the term pro- 
fessionalism to convey this idea. In 
point of fact there are many avowed pro- 
fessionals who have as keen a sense of 
honor and as proper an appreciation of 
fairness as the average amateur. 

As the professional, however, cannot 
again enter as an amateur, every man 
who goes into professionalism is a man 
lost from the amateur ranks. Asa rule, 
too, he is quite proficient, or there would 
be no chance of his making enough 
money to turn professional. The best 
men in the amateur ranks do not become 
professionals, but men very near the top 
are the more likely to turn that way. 
This tendency is greatly exaggerated, and 
holds in it but little menace. For for 
- every one of these men who go into the 
money-making side of athletics there are 
as yet hundreds who never consider it. 
To this there is one growing exception, 
and that is the class who become teach- 
ers. A new field in this direction has 
been gradually opening, and many, es- 
pecially collegians, who have both brain 
and muscle become instructors of and 
guardians over the sports of boys at 


school or associations . possessing gym- 
nasia and athletic fields. 

In this way these young men become 
professionals in the sense of deriving pe- 
cuniary benefit from their connection with 
athletics, but naturally this class of pro- 
fessional has nothing in common with the 
type whose pecuniary benefit comes from 
stake money or gate receipts. The influ- 
ence of these instructors is to be consid- 
ered almost entirely on the side of the im- 
provement of the sports as well as greater 
physical development of the contestants. 
The influence of the professionals who 
compete for stake money is, on the con- 
trary, almost entirely exerted upon the 
other side. For a number of years this 
latter influence, while not apparently 
strong enough to be of any importance, 
has in reality been making inroads upon 
amateur opinion and amateur sport. 

Ten years ago, had some thrifty spec- 
ulator approached a college athlete with 
a suggestion that he display himself as 
an attraction at some resort, for which 
act he should receive a certain sum of 
money to be called expenses, he would 
have met with a very vigorous point- 
blank refusal. To-day he would certainly 
leave with the impression that if he could 
persuade two or three others to do the 
same there would be a chance of getting 
the scheme through. Ten years from 
now, unless some strong effort is made to 
counteract this decline of amateur sensi- 
tiveness, any speculator will be able to 
hire all the so-called amateurs—save the 
mark—he wants. 

As a matter of fact, there will still be a 
class of men—relict of the old-fashioned 
ideas that a gentleman does not sell him- 
self—who will never be touched by any 
such growth of public sentiment, and one 
finds some satisfaction in the thought 
that it will take at least one generation 
to get these men out of the way. Mean- 
while there may be a revulsion of feeling 
toward real amateur spirit again. The 
whitewashing principle will never save 
us. The easier it'is made for an offender 
to regain his amateur standing so much the 
less will appear the reasons for resisting 
temptation. The main object of the pro- 
fessional is money and that of the ama- 
teur victory, and there can be no indis- 
criminate mingling of the two without a 
thoroughly demoralizing effect upon the 
interests of the amateur. The amateur 
may compete with a professional in order 
to see if he can defeat him, In that case 
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the amateur is still seeking an amateur 
object—victory ; but just as soon as the 
amateur allows a suspicion to enter the 
minds of his brother amateurs that he 
may be seeking money instead of victory 
he must lose caste. 

And many and subtle are the influences 
at work tending toward the breaking 
down the line which should ever divide 
the two classes. Sometimes it is a strap- 
ping young fellow who has a chance for 
a free education made for him on ac- 
count of his athletic abilities. No money 
is given him, but his bills are somehow 
footed. And sometimes it is a fleet- 
footed foreigner who has an easy busi- 
ness place found for him in order that he 
may carry club colors to the front. Even 
the spectator, whose influence is, as has 
been pointed out, now that the evil is in 
its infancy, on the side of the opponents 
of too fine a point of quibbling, will in a 


PHOTOGRAPHING 


BY W. I, 


which was printed in Outine for De- 

cember, 1890, and January of this year, 

reference was made to the photograph- 
ing of stage scenes, large audiences, and 
other interiors by means of artificial light. 
One or two specimens of theai/e interiors 
were shown, among other illustrations, and 
something was said as to the method of 
making these photographs by means of 
the magnesium flash light. 

In this interesting branch of photog- 
raphy, as in all others, great progress 
continues to be made. A number of ex- 
pert photographers, who have devoted 
themselves especially to this department 
of photographic work, have succeeded in 
achieving most remarkable results, only a 
few of which we have space to treat in this 
brief article. We shall therefore confine 
ourselves mainly to theatre interiors and 
stage scenes. 

The success of Mr. A. Peebles Smith in 
this particular branch of flash-light work 
was spoken of in the previous paper on 
this subject, and a specimen illustration 
or two were shown ; but little if anything 
was said as to his- methods of work. 
Mr. Smith has been so very successful that 


[: the paper on flash-light photography 
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few years become the most rabid denun- 
ciator of these practices; and the true 
amateur, finding there is no place for 
him, will take off the running shoe for- 
ever, will hang up his canvas jacket to be 
taken down no more; the bat and oar 
will lose their interest for him and the 
decline of athletics set in with a strong 
tide. It is in the power of amateurs to 
avert this decline and to set and keep a 
standard so high as to preclude the possi- 
bility. 

To do this must mean to educate the 
younger men in the ranks upon what 
are heresies, to so imbue them with the 
meaning of the term amateur that they 
will never consider playing for gain ex- 
cept as belonging to the professional 
class, and that they will always feel such 
a love for sport itself as to long for vic- 
tory first, and next to that a not inglori- 
ous defeat. 


INTERIORS BY FLASH LIGHT. 


LINCOLN ADAMS. 


it is interesting to know just how he ac- 
complishes his highly satisfactory results. 

In photographing large audiences he 
has considerably improved his methods 
since the “Gas-Light Audience” * was 
made, which illustrated the paper referred 
to. He does not now burn the magnesium 
powder before a reflector, as he then did, 
but uses instead a lamp of his own con- 
struction, which burns about an ounce of 
powder and yields the greatest amount of 
illumination from that quantity of mag- 
nesium. In photographing a large au- 
dience he uses as many as twelve of these 
lamps, eight placed upon one side and 
four upon the other, so as to regulate and 
modulate the light andshade. Thecamera 
is stationed upon the stage a little to one 
side, and the powder is burned in all the 
lamps at the same time by means of a 
pneumatic arrangement, which forces it 
over all the lamps simultaneously. 

Stage scenes are photographed in much 
the same way by Mr. Smith, except that 
the camera is stationed about in the middle 
of the first balcony, and the lamps are so 
arranged that the light and shade effect 





o% A Gas-Light Audience,” Outinc for December, 1890, 
“ The Players. 
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PHOTOGRAPHED BY ROTHENGATTER & DILLON, PHILADELPHIA. 


A STAGE SCENE AT THE CASINO, NEW YORK, 
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PHOTOGRAPHED BY E. M. PINE, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


A VISTA OF 


caused by their illumination will be the 
same as that indicated on the painted 
backgrounds of the stage scenes. That 
is, if the stage scene is lighted from the 
right (the shadows falling to the left, of 
course), the greater number of lamps are 
placed also on the right of the scene, so 
that the figures in the picture will be most 
strongly illuminated from that side. A 
short focus lens is employed, so as to in- 
clude as much as possible in the picture, 
for the shorter the focus of the lens the 
greater of course the width of angle which 
will be embraced in the photograph. Mr. 
Smith usually employs orthochromatic 
plates for his flash-light pictures, and 
develops sometimes with eikonogen and 
sometimes with a pyro and potash devel- 
oper. 

A notable flash-light photograph of a 
stage scene is the copyrighted picture 
made by Messrs. Rothengatter & Dillon, 
professional photographers, of Philadel- 
phia, of the last act in “ Faust Up to Date,” 
which is reproduced in this article for the 
readers of OuTinc. All the actors are 
assembled on the stage in this scene, and 
amost difficult subject has been success- 
fully photographed. “ Our first experience 
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SHOWROOM, 


with flash -light work on a large scale,” 
write Messrs. Rothengatter & Dillon, “ was. 
obtained in our attempt to photograph the 
stage of the Broad Street (Philadelphia) 
Theatre, showing the ‘ King Cole II.’ com- 
pany in the comic opera of ‘ King Cole II.” 
To the best of our belief this was the first 
successful attempt to reproduce by arti- 
ficial light a full stage scene on a plate as. 
large as eleven inches by fourteen inches. 
Although considered quite a success the 
results were not entirely satisfactory to us, 
as the lighting showed the ‘hard’ quality 
of the ordinary flash-lighting plate. Our 
next attempt (‘Faust Up to Date’) was. 
more successful owing to more perfectly 
constructed reflectors, and more complete 
combustion of the magnesium used. Two 
lamps were employed, a principal one to 
the right of the centre of the balcony, and 
an auxiliary one, to soften the shadows, on 
the left. The charges were respectively 
about four hundred and two hundred 
grains of magnesium powder, blown simul- 
taneously through alcohol lamps.” 
Another highly -interesting flash - light 
interior, though of a slightly different char- 
acter, is the interior which is reproduced 
on this page, made by Mr. E. M. Pine, also: 








PHOTOGRAPHING INTERIORS BY FLASH LIGHT. 


of Philadelphia. Mr. Morris Earle, of 
Messrs. Williams, Brown & Earle, photo- 
graphic merchants, of Philadelphia, who 
took part in the photographing, writes of 
this picture as follows : 

“It was desired that a photograph be 
taken of a suite of rooms in Trymby, Hunt 
& Co.’s large showrooms, Market street, 
Philadelphia. There was no daylight to 
make the exposure by, and it occurred 
that a magnesium light would be desirable ; 
but with the long series of rooms one flash 
would have been useless, hence it was con- 
cluded that a number of exposures in sep- 
arate rooms would make the exposure for 
the entire plate satisfactory. The camera 
was placed in a room from which could 
be seen, through the doors of the various 
rooms, a mirror at the back end of the 
vista. Separate flashes were made of fifteen 
grains of pure magnesium powder in Pine’s 
flash lamp, and two exposures from op- 
posite sides of each room were made, so 
that the shadows in every instance were 
softened and a satisfactorily timed ex- 
posure obtained, the lens being capped 
between the exposures, focusing having 
been done previous to the original ex- 
posure and registered on the bed of the 
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camera for each distance of the separate 
rooms from the camera. After the first 
exposure the back of the camera was run 
back to focus No. 2, and so on until four 
exposures were made on one plate. The 
development came up satisfactorily, and 
made, as the print shows it, a well-timed 
exposure throughout. This picture having 
been shown to an engraver, he remarked 
immediately on the sharpness of distance 
from foreground to background, and that 
such an exposure in halls and dwellings 
would be of great use in their work, en- 
abling them to engrave without the diffi- 
culty and extra work of sharpening up the 
background previous to engraving.” 

There have been many other remarkable 
flash-light interiors made since the article 
on this subject was printed in OUTING, 
amateurs as a rule taking the lead in this, 
as in other departments of experimental 
and progressive photography. But the 
advances made have been in the direction 
of illumination rather than in develop- 
ment, the old methods in the latter respect 
proving sufficient for all the requirements, 
and the development of flash-light nega- 
tives has already been fully described in 
OUTING. 














SADDLE AND SENTIMENT. 


BY WENONA GILMAN, * 





CHAPTER V. 


THE GARDEN CITY HANDICAP. 


N the shady grove near the head of the 
| quarter stretch Stayner was putting 
the finishing touches to Hartland’s 
toilet, while Wilbur Grey, John Hast- 
ings and a couple of stable lads looked in- 
terestedly on. Presently Tom Fitzgerald, 
Hartland’s jockey, joined the party, wear- 
ing a short coat over his gorgeous tricolor 
jacket and looking haggard and drawn 
from his long reducing walks. After Stay- 
ner had finished tightening Hartland’s 
girths, an operation against which that 
sweet-tempered animal had expressed his 
emphatic disapproval by several lashings 
out of his heels, he turned to Fitzgerald, 
Saying : 

“Well, Tom, I’ve very few orders to 
give you. You know pretty well how to 
ride him by this time. I’ve given him 
such a keying up as he has never had be- 
fore, and he is acting meaner than ever in 
consequence ; but he is ready to go the 
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whole route to-day and won’t stop for 
lack of condition. Don’t let him freeze 
to death at the post. Keep him moving 
and get off as well as you can. You 
know he is apt to hang a little first off, 
so don’t bustle him any until he gets 
fairly settled into his stride. Keep with- 
in striking distance of the leaders, if pos- 
sible, till about half a mile from home, 
then sit down and send him along. There 
is sure to be plenty of pace and that is 
just what you want. I guess Burgundy is 
the best horse you have to beat. There’s 
the bell—take his linsey off, Bill.” 

The light clothes were whisked off 
Hartland, and Fitzgerald, receiving his 
“leg up” from Stayner, started sedately 
for the post, followed by the rest of the 
party mentioned. 

“Let us go over to the infield,” said 


— Stayner ; “‘ we can see better there.” 


His two companions acquiescing, they 
passed through the gate. As they were 
about to cross the track they were joined 
by a tall, well-built gentleman dressed in 
gray, wearing a high hat of the same color, 
that seemed to add considerably to his full 
six feet of stature. He was Barclay Al- 
styne of the Pacific Slope, by profession a 
lawyer, by choice a turfman, and a good 
all-round sportsman generally. 

“Hold on! Where are you fellows off 
to?” was his first query. 

“ Across to the infield to see the race,” 
replied John Hastings. “Come over with 
us.” 

“Just what I was going todo. You 
are very cunning, you fellows; sly dogs, 
all of you, but you can’t get away from 
your Uncle Barclay—not to any great ex- 
tent !” 

By this time they had reached the wel- 
come shade of one of the trees in the in- 
field about opposite the furlong pole. 

“This is as good a place as any,” said 
Hastings. “The race ought to be set- 
tled by the time they reach here.” 

Fitzgerald, having gone round the long 
way of the track, was trotting Hartland 
leisurely around the turn toward the 
starting post, where some of the horses 
were already gathered. 

“There goes Burgundy!” said Stayner, 
as a beautiful brown horse cantered slow- 
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ly by, his rider gorgeous in a new set of 
gold and azure colors. 

Proctor had certainly done his duty by 
Liitzow’s horse. His rich seal brown 
coat glistened and shimmered in the sun, 
his great eyes rolled, the veins stood out 
like a network beneath his smooth skin, 
every muscle and sinew showing its play 
as with a long, supple stride, close to the 
ground, he cantered by. Rock’s black 
visage shone with confidence, and as the 
pair swept by the grand stand a perfect 
salvo of applause from the assembled 
thousands greeted the favorite. 

“He is the one we’ve got to beat!” 
said Stayner to his employer. “He looks 
and goes better than I’ve ever seen him.” 

“Yes, he does look very fit,” answered 
Grey, “but I think Hartland can outstay 
him, and if it comes to a close finish 
Fitzgerald can outride Rock two to one.” 

“There's the great Hamburg!” said 
Hastings, as a long-legged, angular bay 
galloped past, his rider’s bright-green 
jacket fluttering in the breeze. “I saw 
him run in the Kentucky Derby last year. 
Lord! how quick he did stop when they 
collared him!” 


“Yes,” said Stayner. “His heart isn't 


as big asa cherry, but as for speed I think 
he can outrun any horse here. There’s 
Brown Garrus’ horse ’”—asa great, slashing 
bay cantered along, showing his Lexing- 
ton descent by his conspicuous markings 
of four white feet and a blaze face—“ and 
a mighty good horse Obligation is when fit, 
but he has been lame off and on since he 
ran those hard races down below in the 
mud, and old Brown hasn’t been able to 
give him work enough.” 

“ That’s a nice little mare,” said Al- 
styne, as a beautiful bay filly cantered by, 
tossing her handsome head from side to 
side and indulging in a buck jump occa- 
sionally from pure excess of spirits. 

It was a great undertaking for Lady 
Tuberose, the handsome granddaughter 
of old Breadalbane, to try to beat such a 
field of horses, and so Stayner seemed to 
think, for he said: 

“ She is a clinker as far as she can go, 
but I guess this trip is a trifle beyond 
her. If it were a mile, or even a trifle 
farther, she would be mighty hard to 
beat.” 

“JT wonder what those Californians 
mean by starting Estelle against these 
horses ?” asked Grey, as a washy-colored 
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bay mare witha negro jockey in black and 
crimson swept by. “She is only a sprint- 
er at best and has no business in such 
company as this.” 

“ My boy,” said Alstyne, “ we Califor- 
nians believe in the old proverb, ‘ You'll 
never hit the moon if you don’t shoot at 
it,’ and the old man who owns her would 
start her in a four-mile heat race rather 
than let her stay in the stable.” 

At that moment there was a ripple of 
applause from the grand stand as a stout, 
blocky-built little bay horse, with a short, 
snappy action, ridden by the popular idol, 
McFarlan, in lemon and blue colors, 
bounded by, tearing at his bit and fight- 
ing for his head in a vain effort to get the 
better of his rider’s steady restraining 
hand. 

“ That’s little Heidsieck,” said the train- 
er, admiringly, “ and a mighty good little 
horse he is. How they have messed him 
about, to be sure! If he were at his best 
no horse in this race has any license to 
beat him.” 

“Except Hartland!” put in Alstyne 
with a smile. 

“No, not excepting Hartland,” replied 
Stayner in his positive manner. “There 
is very little to choose between the two at 
a mile and a quarter, both at their best ; 
but the little horse hasn’t been running 
well lately — acts as if he were over- 
done.” 

“Well, old fellow,” said Alstyne, turn- 
ing to Grey, “your money is all on now; 
what do you think of your chances ?”’ 

“T think I ought to win,” replied Grey, 
quietly. 

“So your Uncle Barclay thinks, my 
boy, and, thinking so, acts accordingly. 
Just cast your eyes over these interesting 
documents,” producing a number of bet- 
ting tickets. ‘“ Here you are: 400 to 50, 
Hartland ; 200 to 25, 450 to 50, 300 to 
I0oo one, two, and 150 to 50 same way 
—just to make the fall easier, you know. 
And there is a beauty —1,o00 to 100 
straight! I caught old man Gurton with 
10 to 1 on his slate and nailed him like a 
shot. I offered him 1oo more at the same 
odds, but he wouldn’t have it and imme- 
diately marked down to 8.” 

** You must have been rather slow,” said 
Grey. “I got 12 to 1 for some and all 
the 10 to 1 I wanted.” 

“Lucky boy!” exclaimed Alstyne. 
“But your Uncle Barclay never grumbles 
at the odds if he can only win, and it is 
hard enough to do that at best.” 
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A great shout from the crowd and a 
sharp “ Look out! That’sa start!” from 
Stayner made all eyes turn toward the 
starting post, where the yellow timing 
flag had just flashed to the ground. 

The start was an excellent one. All 
were well together as they passed the 
anxious quartette under the tall shade 
tree. By thetime a furlong had been run 
Burgundy’s rider, following orders, had 
dashed into the lead, closely pressed by 
the California mare Estelle, the rest run- 
ning about two lengths behind, looking 
like a kaleidoscopic bunch of color. 

“Where the deuce is Hartland?” ex- 
claimed Hastings, as they swept around 
the turn past the saddling paddock. “I 
can’t find him anywhere.” 

“He’s back there in the bunch,” re- 
plied Alstyne, who was watching the race 
intently through his field glass. 

“What is Fitzgerald’s idea in being so 
far back ?”” asked Wilbur Grey somewhat 
testily of Stayner. “The pace does not 
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seem very fast and he ought not to lose 
ground going so slow.” 

“The pace is plenty fast enough,” re- 
plied Stayner, as he split his watch on the 
half mile. “A half in 51%, first quarter 
in 26! That clip will stop most of them 
if they try to keep it up!” 

Round the far turn they flew, the bunch 
of color lengthening out into a prismatic- 
hued stripe as the pace commenced to tell, 
for the “tailing out” had already begun. 
Burgundy was still striding along in the 
lead under a steady pull, a couple of clear 
lengths to the good, Estelle still holding 
her place second, but now under a slight 
drive. 

“ Something has happened to your horse, 
Wilbur!” said Alstyne without removing 
his glasses from his eyes. “He doesn’t 
seem to beable toruna bit! See! There 
are half a dozen in front of him and he is 
losing ground at every stride. He’ll drop 
out of the race at that rate, and your Uncle 
Barclay ‘ll be a pauper!” 

It was even worse than he had said. 
Hartland was rapidly losing ground, yet 
Fitzgerald seemed to be sitting perfectly 
still in the saddle and in a few moments 
of all that field of thirteen competitors 
only two were behind him! 

“T guess they’ve got him beaten!” ex- 
claimed Stayner with a troubled, anxious 
look in his weatherbeaten face. “I know 
the old horse is good. It can’t be possi- 
ble that Fitz ”: but the half-expressed 
doubt was dismissed from his mind al- 
most as soon as it had entered it. 

“He seems to be running a little bet- 
ter now,” exclaimed Hastings, who had 
been watching the race eagerly, and 
Hartland’s tricolored jacket was seen to 
mingle again with the bunch ahead of 
him. 

“He'll have to run a good deal better 
to get any of the money,” replied Wilbur 
Grey, moodily. 

The tailing-out process was rapidly tak- 
ing place; the pace seemed increasing, 
fast as it had been before, and Hart- 
land was sixth and apparently running 
strong as they rounded the turn among 
the trees before reaching the stretch. 

“The mile in 1:41%,” said Stayner, as 
his watch clicked. “The old fellow is 
running now! He’s got a fighting 
chance yet! See Hartland run! will 





you? I tell you Burgundy can’t stand 
that clip. He must ‘come back’ to 
them !” 


Hartland really had begun to run in 
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earnest. Two more of his competitors 
were passed before reaching the straight 
run for home. He was now fourth and 
apparently running free and strong on 
the outside of Hamburg and Obligation ; 
the gallant brown, Burgundy, bearing 
Liitzow’s hopes and fortunes, still holding 
his lead, with Lady Tuberose and Heid- 
sieck close behind. 

The terrific rate at which Burgundy 
had carried the field along then began to 
tell on both horse and rider. Rock, who 
had been keeping a hard pull on him for 
over amile, felt his own strength beginning 
to fail, and, worse still, Burgundy’s stride 
began to lose its elasticity, becoming a 
trifle loose and irregular. 

In making the turn into the stretch, in- 
stead of going close to the rails, and thus 
saving considerable ground, Rock took 
Burgundy rather wide, carrying Hamburg, 
who was just outside of him, still further 
out. Obligation and Heidsieck at that mo- 
ment shortened their stride from distress, 
when Fitzgerald, who had worked up to 
the third place, saw his chance, a desperate 
one it is true, but he had not been nick- 
named “The Dare-Devil” for nothing. 
With a quick wrench of his left rein and 
a fierce jab with his heels, he made a dart 
through the narrow opening made for him 
by Burgundy’s going wide of the rail. 
Rock had somewhat relaxed his pull and 
was letting Burgundy do his best, feeling 
rather confident that he could keep his 
lead tothefinish. Glancing over his right 
shoulder, he saw Hamburg change his leg 
and fall back beaten. Before he could 
turn his head he was startled by the sharp 
crack close behind him of Fitzgerald’s 
whip on Hartland’s sweating flanks and 
almost as if he had risen out of the ground 
a lean, sour, chestnut head, with bulging 
eyes and distended bloodshot nostrils, was 
close to his leg on the inside, between 
Burgundy and the rails. 

“ Hartland will beat him home sure!” 
screamed Stayner, wild with mingled hope 
and fear when he saw what had happened. 

Wilbur Grey was silent as usual, but his 
color came and went like a schoolgirl’s 
and he nervously chewed at an unlighted 
cigar. Hastings, who was rather proud of 
his self control, felt his heart beat so fast 
that he was half strangled, and strange 
alternating flashes of heat and cold seemed 
to travel and retravel all over him, while 
the roar from the grand stand sounded in 
his ears as if far away. 

There was still a furlong to go! 
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Rock’s sooty face had changed to the 
curious ashen gray peculiar to his race 
when under strong excitement, and he 
used both whip and spur with the energy 
born of despair. Fitzgerald was sitting 
well back in his saddle, with arched back 
and head bent forward, having a tight 
hold of his horse’s head. Every muscle 
and sinew of his lithe, wiry frame was 
working in perfect unison with the stride 
of his horse. He had shifted his whip 
to the left hand, for even in the heat of 
the struggle he remembered that Hart- 
land would sulk if whipped on the right- 
hand side; his spurs were roweling the 
bleeding flanks, his eyes staring straight 
ahead and glowing like coals beneath his 
visor, while his thin lips parted over his 
teeth in an almost demoniacal grin as 
Hartland, under the fearful pressure, 
crept up inch by inch until a few yards 
from the finish the coarse chestnut muz- 
zle was on even terms with the handsome 
brown by his side. 

To both Fitzgerald and Rock their 
horses seemed standing still, while the 
grand stand and the roaring crowd were 
flying past at lightning express speed. 
The horses’ names were frantically shout- 
ed by thousands of lungs, until the noise 
was almost deafening. 

“Burgundy ! Burgundy wins!” 

“ Wins nothing ! See that Irishman ride! 
Come on, my Fitz! Hartland’s got him!” 
**No, he hasn’t ! It’s a dead heat!” 

In almost the very last stride Fitz- 
gerald made a final supreme effort, his 
knees holding Hartland with the grip of a 
vise. One cruel stab of the spurs anda 
resounding cut.of the whip which could 
almost be heard above the surrounding 
din, and although Hartland’s body scarce- 
ly seemed to move, his neck appeared to 
lengthen out, the chestnut nose showed 
past the brown and the game and gallant 
Burgundy was beaten by a head-on the 
post ! 

* * * * * 

Fitzgerald and Rock stared breathlessly 

at each other as they commenced mechan- 


ically to pull up, their exertions having. 


rendered them incapable of speech for the 
time being. As they turned to come back 
to weigh in, Fitzgerald first recovered his 
breath. 

“Well, Rockey, old boy, I guess I done 
you!” 

“Don’ think you did, Mars Fitz,” the 
negro replied. ‘A dead heat is ’bout de 
wust I kin git.” 
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“Well, if they give it that way, I'll doyou 
in the run off, sure, for Mr. Grey will never 
divide.” 

They were threading their way through 
the crowd which surged over the track 
when, just before they arrived in front of 
the dismounting judge, Fitzgerald glanced 
across to the telegraph board and his eyes 
were gladdened by seeing his number, “5,”’ 
placed over a “g.” Turning to Rock he 
exclaimed : 

“ T guess we won't have to run off any 
dead heat, Rock!” 

“ Nop!” answered the negro gloomily 
as he dismounted. 

In the infield the excitement was 
scarcely less intense as far as Wilbur Grey 
and his friends were concerned. They 
could not tell to acertainty which had won 
and it seemed an age to them until Hart- 
land’s number, “5,” was hoisted. Barclay 
Alstyne wrung Wilbur Grey’s hand with 
such energy as to leave visible evidences 
of the power of his grip, and turning to 


.John Hastings dealt that individual, who 


had so far forgotten his accustomed sang- 
froid as to be meditating a cheer, such a 
resounding slap on the shoulder as to dash 
almost the entire supply of breath neces- 
sary for cheering, or even for living, out 
of his body. 

Jem Stayner was almost crazy with de- 
light. 

After starting Hartland for the stable 
to be cooled, he made his way to the 
weighing room, where he met Fitzgerald 
donning another jacket to ride in the last 
race of the day. 

“Well, Tom,” he cried, “ you won, but 
it was an awfully tight squeeze!” 

“You bet it was!” replied the jockey. 

“What happened to you in the first 
part of the race? You almost gave me 
heart disease losing so much ground.” 

“It was that big duffer Hamburg! I 
was lying in a good place, about sixth, 
when he ran into me going round the far 
turn there. He almost knocked us both 
down. Hartland got his mad up then and 
wouldn’t take hold of the bit at all. Iwas 
afraid to bustle him any, from what you 
said, and I had begun to think I was out 
of it, when over by the cherry trees he took 
hold again and commenced to run ; but we 
had lost a lot of ground, and I might not 
have won it if Ihadn’t taken a long chance 
and come in on the inside of Burgundy. 
Lord! how that nigger did scare when 
he found me alongside of him! He pretty 
near fell off !” chuckled Fitzgerald. 
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“If he had seen you in time,” said 
Stayner, “he would have bored in and 
headed you off. You took a desperate 
chance, Tom.” 

“Oh, I'm used to taking chances. I 
learned my business with old Pop Scaly 
and used to ride steeplechases, you re- 
member.”’ 





CHAPTER VI. 
AFTER THE RACE. 


Liitzow would have been more than 
man had he not been bitterly disappointed 
at the defeat of Burgundy. 

It was not alone the monetary loss, 
which was considerable in bets apart from 
the stake, that distressed him, but he re- 
membered Proctor’s words the morning 
after Burgundy’s final preparation for the 
event : 

“He has been pulling up a little sore 
after his work the last few mornings. I 
can’t exactly locate the seat of the 
trouble. I’ve given him all the work I 
dared under the circumstances, and if he 
comes out of the race all right I should 
advise you to let him up for this year. If 
you keep on racing him I'm afraid the 
old trouble in his foot will return and it 
may settle him for good.” 

Proctor’s forebodings had been, unfor- 
tunately, realized in a very marked de- 
gree. Burgundy, never a very robust 
horse, showed the effects of the terrible 
struggle by his drooping head and short, 
leg-weary step as he was led away by his 
attendant, Proctor following slowly and 
eyeing his favorite with a rather dubious 
expression. 

But no one would have suspected Liit-, 
zow’s anxiety under the calmness of his 
demeanor when he rejoined the party in 
the box just before the last race. Know- 
ing so well the extreme sensitiveness of a 
man over the defeat of his horse, Virginia 
said little concerning the success of Hart- 
land, but her desire to see her old friend 
was too great to allow such an oppor- 
tunity to pass. . 

“T should so much like to have a closer 
view of the dear old fellow,” she said to 
her uncle. “I have not seen him since he 
was a yearling, you know, and at this dis- 
tance from the track one can see so few of 
the changes that time brings.” 

“Perhaps I can manage it for you.” 

“Oh, will you? I shall be so glad! 
Do you know Mr. Grey personally ?” 

“No, but I am acquainted with Mr. 
Hastings, who is Grey’s friend and has 
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horses in the same stable. I saw him go- 
ing across the infield a few minutes ago. 
We shall very likely find him at the stable 
and it can be easily arranged.” 

When the last race was over they left ' 
the stand, Liitzow promising to see them 
again after their visit to Hartland and 
before their return home. At the stable, 
Mr. Hastings, a friend and associate of 
Wilbur Grey’s and who was himself the 
owner of three or four thoroughbreds, 
was found, as Mr. Ormsby had anticipat- 
ed, and they were received with courtesy 
and kindness. 

They were introduced to the trainer, 
Jem Stayner, a sharp-visaged, sandy- 
haired, lithe young man, honest and 
earnest of countenance, with an alertness 
of manner and a firmness of speech that, 
even though he may have deserved Liit- 
zow’s imputation of being “over san- 
guine,” showed himself to be a man of 
integrity and rare capability for the pro- 
fession he had undertaken since he had 
ceased riding. 

“We have come to ask your permission 
to see Hartland,” Mr. Ormsby explained, 
after their presentation to the ladies. 
“ He was foaled at my farm, you know, 
and my niece used to be very fond of him. 
She was his champion in his weanling days 
and is very desirous of seeing him after 
his great race, if you have.no objection.” 

“None in the world!” exclaimed Mr. 
Hastings in his quiet but hospitable way. 
“He is taking his cooling-out walk and 
will be around here in a minute. There 
he comes now.” 

One of the boys came around the corner 
of the stable leading a horse and Virginia’s 
eyes were turned expectantly in his direc- 
tion. He had changed since his baby days, 
but the ugliness was still there, though in 
a less marked degree than formerly. He 
was about as sour and uncompanionable 
in appearance as it is possible to imagine 
a horse. 

“What a sullen-looking eye!” ex- 
claimed Miss Austin, with the suggestion 
of a repressed shiver. 

“Yes,” replied Hastings, looking the 
horse over critically, an animal that must 
have presented a curious combination to 
so great a connoisseur of ‘beauty and so 
excellent a judge of horseflesh. “ His 
temper was almost completely spoiled by 
the hard treatment he received at the 
hands of his former owner.” 

“ But he is a great horse,” cut in Stay- 
ner, admiringly. “I’ve never had any- 
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thing to compare with him. If that had 
been a dead heat to-day he would have 
shown you a race that you would have 
remembered.” 

At the conclusion of his speech young 
Grey joined them and was presented to 
Mr.. Ormsby and the ladies. 

“Stayner is thoroughly enthusiastic 
over the old horse, Miss Ormsby,” he 
said, laughing over the scarcely repressi- 
ble admiration of the trainer for his favor- 
ite. “For my part I am very glad that it 
was not a dead heat, though undoubtedly 
Hartland’s temper is his weak and at the 
same time his strong point. He is never 
so goodas when thoroughly roused. Stay- 
ner calls him a crank.” 

The stable boy had led the horse round 
once more and was again approaching 
them, when Virginia stepped forward. 

“Don't go near him, Miss Ormsby !” 
cried Hastings, warningly. “He is not 
very good tempered at the best of times, 
and never seemed to like a lady.” 

“May I not see if my old friend has 
entirely forgotten me?” she asked, turning 
her head to look at him over her shoulder 
in her pretty bird-like way; then, not 
waiting for his permission, she went fear- 
lessly up to the horse’s head. “ Dear old 
Hartland,” she cried, her sweet voice 
fresh and girlish as of old, “don’t you 
remember me? Have you quite forgotten 
those delicious romps into which I used 
to persuade you in spite of your reluc- 
tance? Won't you let me congratulate 
yOu-upon your success to-day, dear old 
fellow, and tell you how glad I am?” 

At first sight of the petticoat the horse 
put back his ears and rolled his eyes 
dangerously, then some memory actually 
seemed to penetrate into his brain. He 
pricked up his ears, appeared to look at 
her curiously, then took a step in her 
direction. She put out her hand, and as 
he made no resistance whatever she 
leaned forward, and to the unutterable 
astonishment of the men present the 
surly-tempered brute stood quite still 
while she patted him between the eyes. 

It is doubtful if any success she had 
ever attained had touched her more 
deeply or given her more intense pleas- 
ure than that evidence of her old friend’s 
remembrance and affection. She stood 
for a moment beside him, patted his 
cheek once more, murmured a few words 
which only the horse heard, then left him 
reluctantly and returned to the others, 
tears gleaming in her handsome eyes. 
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John Hastings heaved a long sigh of 
relief. 

“ The wonder to me is that we have not 
all dropped dead from surprise, Miss 
Ormsby,” he said, quietly, lifting his 
right eyebrow and the corner of his mouth 
with a peculiarly characteristic move- 
ment, an indication with him of a semi- 
earnest jest. “I shall never in future 
have the slightest doubt of the limitless 
power of woman.” 

“You mistake,” replied Virginia, smil- 
ing at him over the moisture in her eyes. 
“It is not the power of the sex, but an- 
other evidence of the sweet sincerity of 
friendship. If man would but imitate 
the brute in the constancy of his affec- 
tions, our world might be a happier one. 
Thanks to all of you so much for allow- 
ing me to see him. Some day, Mr. Grey, 
when he has outlived his usefulness and 
you conclude to sell him, please let me 
have an opportunity against any possible 
purchaser.” 

“T shall remember.” 

“May I not congratulate you, as well 
as Hartland, upon his success? I think 
my greatest desire was to see him win to- 
day.” 

“Thank you.” 

Some one had ordered the carriage 
down to the lane in front of the stable, 
and as they left it, Halstead, with Liitzow, 
joined them. 

“ Been having a look at Hartland, Vir- 
ginia?”’ Dick asked, merrily. “A fine 
fellow that to a horseman’s eye, though I 
can’t see the attraction that he can possess 
fora woman. I took the luck of your sex 
to-day, however, as my tip against Liit- 
zow’s entry. The result will redound to 
my eternal credit. Have you collected 
all your winnings?” 

A smile of coquettish brilliancy flitted 
from Virginia’s lips to her eyes. She 
glanced archly at Liitzow and answered 
gaily : 

* All—but one!” 

Halstead understood a subtle meaning 
to underlie the words and turned with 
well-concealed petulance to Miss Austin. 
Liitzow handed Virginia carefully to her 
place in the carriage, and as he leaned 
over he whispered swiftly : 

“You have received a/// The loss I 
have sustained has been yours from the 
beginning and therefore was yours be- 
fore the race. May I not see you to- 
morrow at 5?” 

She nodded without verbal reply as he 
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gave place to Halstead with Miss Aus- 
tin. 

She spoke little upon their drive home- 
ward, but leaned back in the carriage, 
allowing the dainty lids to veil her eyes as 
if attempting an effacement of fatigue, yet 
there was a smile about the full lips that 
in some intangible way destroyed that illu- 
sion, suggesting rather a wistful dreaming. 

Her friend Miss Austin, who had known 
and loved her from a child, watched the 
countenance with interest and read the 
picture the etching needle of thought had 
wrought with clearness and precision. 

“ Her soul is still slumbering,” she said, 
mentally. ‘ What will life be to her when 
she awakens toa knowledge of love? I 
tremble with apprehension at the thought. 
If one might only administer a narcotic 
that would keep her always as she is, she 
might be saved so much! so much! But 
the psychic will awaken and then—effort 
is aS vain as inquiry into immortality, 
alluring, evanescent. Life is, after all, 
but waiting. We are like the sands that 
watch for the insistent changing of thetide. 
We can alter nothing. There is no acci- 
dent in the government of mortality, yet 
we are powerless, helpless in the hands of 
that Change that is the most wonderful of 
nature’s marvels. Will it be the hand of 
the Austrian that will awaken her? I 
hope not! I hope—Heavens !” 

She interrupted her own thought, striv- 
ing with curious unrest to catch the sound 
of her friend’s breathing; but John Orms- 
by disturbed the psychic study. 

“Tired, Ginsie?” he asked with affec- 
tionate interest as he leaned back rather 
wearily in his own corner. 

She opened her eyes and smiled at him 
half wistfully. 

“ No—that is, yes. I don’t know. I 
am and Iam not. One’s spirits are nat- 
urally enervated in the transfer of the 
body from a sea breeze to a land calm.” 

“We might have remained at the beach 
‘or dinner if I had thought. It is not 
too late yet if you wish to return.” 

“T think not. Puss and I are both en- 
gaged for the evening. It has been a de- 
licious day, has it not?” 

No one replied and a silence fell upon 
them again that was broken only in a 
desultory way during the drive. Miss 
Austin was her guest, yet upon their ar- 
rival at home neither felt inclined for 
conversation and decided that an hour’s 
rest before dinner would be most bene- 
ficial. 
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Virginia dismissed her maid when she 
had exchanged her street gown for a bath 
and a negligé of white silk and threw her- 
self upon the bed, desiring the refresh- 
ment of sleep, but the glowing eyes would 
not remain closed. She lay there staring 
up at the delicate silk and lace that 
draped the canopy of her pretty brass 
bed, her hair lying in long, loose, child-like 
curls across her bosom, her arms above 
her head, the sleeves having fallen back 
carelessly. 

The light was dim and shadowy, the 
stray gleam of a shaded lamp falling like 
spun gold across the inlaid floor. The 
mélange confus of toilet knick-knacks lay 
scattered over handsome tables of onyx 


‘and gold, but faintly outlined under the 


fitful light. 

A peaceful calm, made slightly oppres- 
sive by the heat, rested upon both room 
and occupant, the stillness broken only 
by the occasional rumbling of carriage 
wheels in the street and the rarer roar 
of a passing cart, but Virginia Ormsby 
neither heard nor saw. She was in the 
dreamland of memory. 

Once more she was living through the . 
day, with Liitzow beside her. She seemed 
to see him even more clearly than she 
had done when in the material he was be- 
fore her, the expressions of his face, the 
tones of his voice reaching her through a 
heart silence that rendered her peculiarly 
alive to every emotion. And as she lay 
in wakeful dreaming a tender smile, of 
whose presence she was unaware, settled 
about the mouth and into the depths of 
the burning eyes. 

“He is earnest and not frivolous like 
others,” she thought placidly. “I think I 
like Mr. Liitzow, and e 

The thought was interrupted. With a 
start she realized that Sara Austin had 
softly entered the room and was looking 
at her over the foot of the bed with criti- 
cal contemplation. 

“Were you asleep, Ginsie?” she asked 
gently. 

“No. Is it time to dress?” 

“Not quite. I could not sleep and 
thought I would come down to talk. Lie 
still, dear.” 

She took a pillow, and putting it at the 
foot of the bed braced herself c&mforta- 
bly opposite her friend. It was a grace- 
ful, pretty picture that they formed, but 
neither of them considered effect. 

“TI have been thinking of —a lot of 
things, Ginsie, since we came home,” she 
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that was affectionately nicknamed “ Puss” 
began, “and—and I wanted to talk to you 
about them. We are very old friends, 
Ginsie, you and I.” 

“That is an undisputed fact,’’ laughed 
Virginia. ‘Was it that upon which you 
have been expending the energy of your 
brain?” 

“No, of course not; but I wanted to 
be sure that you would not be offended 
with me.” 

“ For what ?” 

“That of which I have been thinking. 
Ginsie, did it ever occur to you that you 
are something of a flirt?” 

“What?” 

“1 don’t mean in its distorted sense, 
but you are just a little bit careless, with- 
out intention, of the pain that you inflict 
upon others.” 

“ Are you not unjust ?” 

“No. You laugh at a man without ab- 
solutely discouraging him. You are a 
most attractive woman, dear, but I am 
afraid a thoughtless one. You don’t stop 
to consider what your amusement may 
cost another.” 

Virginia made a wry face. 

“¢What ignorant sin have I commit- 
ted?’” she quoted lightly. 

“You are laughing at me now. Per- 
-haps it is I who am committing an igno- 
rant sin in speaking to you at all of this ; 
but I can’t bear to see you give pain toa 
man who is genuinely in earnest.” 

Virginia was interested. She lifted 
herself and, leaning her elbow upon the 
pillow, rested her head upon her hand 
and gazed at her friend for a moment in 
silence. 

“Of whom are you speaking?” she 
asked at last. 

“ Rudolph Liitzow.” 

"ont 

The pretty head fell back. The smile 
reappeared. 

“It is not right for you to play with 
him!” exclaimed Miss Austin earnestly. 
“It is cruel! It is wicked! [I saw it all 
to-day, yet was unable to read it correctly 
until my return home. He loves you! 
You know it. Yet you are as careless, as 
indifferent, as is that floor to the ray of 
light that caresses it.” 

Alert to expression as she believed her- 
self she did not observe the subtle change 
that had crossed Virginia’s face. She 
was still smiling, but the mirth had van- 
ished and a sweet, half - defined pleasure 
had taken its place. 
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“Careless, indifferent, am I?” she re- 
peated softly. 

“Yes. If he were less in earnest, more 
like the man of the world who whispers 
of love because he lacks the brains to 
talk of other things, I should say noth- 
ing ; but Rudolph Liitzow is passionately 
serious, and your ultimate rejection of 
him will cost him more than your vanity 
has any right to exact. Forgive me, 
dear. Perhaps I am speaking more 
strongly to you and more abruptly than I 
should ; but unnecessary pain was always 
a source of grief to me, and I have not 
been able to keep him out of my thoughts. 
Have I offended you, Ginsie ?” 

“Not at all.” 

“ But you are still smiling.” 

“At your absurdity.” 

“Tt is not absurd. Mr. Liitzow may 
not love you now, but in a week, a month, 
he will do so beyond all hope. Promise 
me that you will not deceive him, dear.” 

“T promise !”—san inscrutable expres- 


‘sion darkening the eyes. 


“Thank you for that!” 

“Puss” — lifting her finger after the 
manner of a child that would be impres- 
sive—‘“are you quite sure that this in- 
terest in Mr. Liitzow does not portend 
something more than i 

“ Nonsense!” exclaimed Miss Austin, 
a shade of annoyance crossing her fair 
face. “ How could you even suggest such 
a thing? I wish I could make plain to 
you how I feel toward him. I like and 
respect him, because he is different from 
the light-headed, frivolous man’ one con- 
stantly meets in this age, when a man’s 
popularity is measured by his ability to 
make love promiscuously.” 

“ And how do you know that Mr: Liit- 
zow does not do that?” 

“T know it because he is not that senti- 
mental monstrosity that the world calls a 
‘lady’s man.’ Bah! The expression is 
nauseating. One might as well be called 
alapdog. Heisearnest! He is sincere! 
He is invariably kind, courteous, chival- 
rous to women, but always stops short of 
sentiment. My acquaintance with Mr. 
Liitzow dates further back than yours.” 

“T have known him four years.” 

“You mean you met him four years 
ago. There is sucha difference between 
knowing and os 

“Tf you must be literal, does one ever 
know another? There are so many who 
believe that words and expression were 
given for the concealment of thought.” 
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“ That is the rogue and not the honest 
man. Rudolph Liitzow is not that!” 

“Which, the honest man ?” 

“Don’t laugh at me, Ginsie. Perhaps 
I have not expressed myself as I should, 
but I don’t want to see a fellow creature 
suffer, and that is what Rudolph Liitzow 
will do if you are not careful.” 

She had arisen and was looking down 
upon her friend with an expression al- 
most of pain in her bright blue eyes. 
With impulsive tenderness Virginia raised 
herself to her knees and flung her arms 
about the prettily rounded neck. 

“ Don’t think me entirely heartless, 
Puss,” she said softly, kissing either cheek 
and looking earnestly into the shadowed 
eyes. “I know I am thoughtless, heed- 
less, but I shall not say anything to Mr. 
Liitzow that I do not mean.” 

“ That is kindest and always best, dear, 
if you could only remember it. There! I 
have disturbed your rest, but you will for- 
give me, will you not?” 

Virginia fell back upon her pillow, still 
smiling with the tender grace of a child. 
Miss Austin looked at her for amoment in 
silence, then went to the door, the click of 
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her little high-heel slippers upon the inlaid 
floor sounding strangely in the silence and 
shadowy light. At the door she turned 
and looked back wistfully. 

“T don’t know that I am quite satisfied 
with our talk, Ginsie,” she said gently. 
“Tt is not what I intended it to be at all, 
but don’t forget your promise. Of course 
you would never marry Mr, Liitzow. Al- 
ways think of that when he is near you.” 

She went out then softly, but even be- 
fore her exit the smile had vanished from 
Virginia’s lips. The exquisite, olive-tint- 
ed face had grown grave as it had before 
been gay. The expression of the eyes 
contained no petulance, but more of a 
thoughtful inquiry into her own heart. 
She was still staring at the dimly-outlined 
door through which Miss Austin had van- 
ished. Her lips moved and her heart in- 
quiry was voiced : 

“ Why—why would I never marry Ru- 
dolph Liitzow if—if he loves me?” 

And Miss Austin had accomplished that 
which she most desired to prevent, for 
Virginia’s soul had awakened under the 
masterly voluntary of an acknowledged 
passion. 


To be continued. 


A WINTER WOOING. 


Guess I reckoned that I’d never 

Pop that question t’ Mirandy. 

First I tried to was one summer, 
Settin’ on her dad’s verandy. 

Then one August, too, I thought I’d 
Ask her, in the clover medder ; 

Had a set speech ; but somehow she 
Looked too cold to take the header. 


Next time wuz th’ slidin’ party 
Out at Crawford’s : an’ Mirandy 
Said she’d slide if I could find a 
Extra-sized toboggan handy. 
That jest set me tinglin’, so I 
Asked her if she’d go a’ joggin’ 
With my arms around her, slidin’ 
Right along on life’s toboggan. 


Then Mirandy smiled her sly way, 
With the color all a’ buddin’ 

In her cheeks ; an’ said as how the 
Question took her kind o’ sudden 
Like, an’ left her without breath t’ 
Say a word ; but guessed the flyin’ 
Down th’ hill, with winter blowin’ 
In your face, wuz rather tryin’, 


But she whispered if I’d steer her, 
Jest as straight an’ jest as clever, 
Down life’s groove as that toboggan, 
She would slide with me forever 

If I’d always guard her, keepin’ 
"Round my arms fer safe protection ; 
Watchin’ fer the bumps an’ strivin’ 
Always in th’ right d’rection. 


So we climbed th’ hill, while all th’ 
Stars that winked above and hovered, 
Slipped behind th’ clouds an’ told th’ 
Other stars what they’d discovered 
And with Mandy’s eyes t’ light me 
Down th’ hill, I’ve found the joggin’ 
Jest uz pleasant ’n’ as easy 
As that night on that toboggan. 
CHARLES GORDON ROGERS, 








WHERE WERE THE BOYS? 


BY JOHN HABBERTON, 


HEN, in the third year of the civil 
W war, the Fortieth Cavalry was or- 

dered to Mapleton, all the officers 

and men considered themselves in 
great luck. The town was one of the 
few railway crossings in the South, and 
as such might have to be defended many 
times at considerable loss of life ; but, on 
the other hand, the Fortieth was to be 
the only regiment there, which counts for 
a great deal, as all old soldiers know. 
The town itself was a pretty little place 
of two or three hundred inhabitants, and 
the surrounding country was an excel- 
lent base of such supplies as soldiers 
like in addition to the regular rations. 
Picket duty was so extensive as to nightly 
require the service of about a third of the 
effective force of the regiment ; scouting 
trips were frequent and seldom unattend- 
ed by casualties, yet the boys enjoyed 
the service and the place so well that 
they hoped they might remain there as 
long as the war lasted. More glory might 
be had if they were with a larger army 
somewhere, but glory was an uncertain 
quantity at best; good rations, a good 
camp and plenty of good company were 
enough to be asked by the most loyal 
man who also found ample opportunity 
for doing duty according to the require- 
ments made upon a soldier. 

Indeed, after coming from the great 
Potomac army, where camps were pressed 
closely upon one another, where men not 
in uniform were hard to see, and women 
who were not the deepest brunettes were 
almost invisible, Mapleton seemed a little 
Paradise, in spite of the frequent fights 
that occurred and the occasional burials 
that had to be attended to. The town 
was the centre of a rich agriculturul com- 
munity which had not been harried by 
either army ; and, as the inhabitants were 
wise in their day and generation and 


wished to save their property as well as’ 


their families from annoyance, they treated 
the men with as much civility as could be 
expected in an enemy’s country. Any 
decent member of the regiment could be 
assured of a hospitable reception so long 
as he didn’t talk politics, and even if he 
did drop into remarks about the causes of 
the war the Southern men, all of whom 


were too old to be in the army, and con- 
sequently old enough to be discreet, 
would discuss the question coolly and 
bring out bottle and glasses about the 
time the danger point was reached and a 
change of subject was advisable. 

As for the women, although they hated 
Northern soldiers collectively, they made 
many exceptions individually, and made’ 
them in such a pleasant way that any 
blue coat of decent manners felt that he 
would be welcomed at any house at any 
time when he could find the opportunity 
to make a social call. Whatever the sol- 
diers might think about Southern men 
there was but one opinion about Southern 
women, especially Southern girls, which 
was that they were quite as charming as 
any of their sex at the North; indeed, 


‘they were found so attractive that a great 


number of attempts at love making were 
made. To the honor of the Southern 
damsels, however, be it said that nearly 
every one of them was already engaged 
to be married to some older acquaintance 
serving in the Confederate army. Be- 
sides, to fall in love with a Yankee would 
be treason of the deepest dye. 

So scrupulously did the Fortieth respect 
private rights and endeavor to conciliate 
the inhabitants that the gray-coated force 
in the Confederate earthworks about twen- 
ty miles away avoided doing anything 
which would make the town itself a centre 
of conflict. Such skirmishes and little 
fights as occurred were always held far 
outside the picket lines ; a man on post 
at any road, path, crossing or bridge felt 
about as safe as if he were in his own 
home in the North. The members of the 
picket reserve never hesitated to go out- 
side the lines a mile or more, although it 
was against orders, and bring in a pair 
of chickens or a bag of sweet potatoes or 
something of the kind, for which payment 
was always made. As for guerillas and 
bushwhackers, there were none in the 
neighborhood. The few darkies who lived 
between the lines and were secretly in the 
pay of the Fortieth’s colonel declared 
that no such ruffians were ever seen 
there. 

There was great surprise in the camp, 
therefore, when one morning the roll of 
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the picket was called and it was discov- 
ered that the last relief in the morning 
had failed to find Private Brixton, of 
Troop B, on his post, which was the out- 
post on the Mill Church road. As it was 
broad daylight when the <elief went out, 
the ground and surroundings were exam- 
ined carefully; but there was no sign of 
blood or of astruggle, and as the road was 
one much traveled by daylight by farmers 
who had passes to go to the town and re- 
turn to their homes, it was impossible to 
identify any horse track in the road as 
that of the missing trooper’s animal. It 
could not be that Brixton had deserted ; 
no member of the Fortieth had ever de- 
serted, although there were many grum- 
blers in the regiment. Brixton himself 
had been heard to say within a week of 
his disappearance that soldiering in the 
vicinity of Mapleton was pleasanter than 
living in his own home in the city of New 
York. 

The captain of the troop, who was in 
charge of the picket station, was so troubled 
that he took an escort and rode outside 
the lines, making inquiries at every house. 
An open window in the house of Squire 
Bramingham, quite a flourishing planter, 
framed the face of the squire’s daughter, 
Melicent, a superb beauty, about twenty- 
five years of age, who replied laughing- 
ly and saucily to the captain’s questions, 
and concluded by saying : 

“Perhaps he’s deserted, captain. 
ought to feed your men better.” 

The captain looked up admiringly at 
the roguish face and muttered : 

“My men get the best the Government 
can supply and the fat of the land be- 
sides. I don’t see what else can be done 
for them.” Then he rode on—rode for a 
dozen miles, making inquiries at every 
house; but no one, not even one of the 
black amateur spies, Had seen or heard of 
a Union soldier the day before, nor had 
there been any of the enemy in the vi- 
cinity that anyone knew of. Thecaptain 
returned to camp much puzzled and cross. 

Within a week, and before the mystery 
of Brixton’s disappearance had ceased to 
be a subject of conversation and wonder 
in camp, there was a new surprise: Pri- 
vate Fritz Reuter, of Troop L, was absent 
from his post when the officer of the 
guard rode out just after midnight. Reu- 
ter was of German birth, but he was en- 
thusiastically devoted to his adopted coun- 
try and her cause in the war, so it seemed 
that he must have been captured or spir- 
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‘ited away ; certainly he could not have 


deserted, for over the rude fireplace in his 
hut there still remained the picture of his 
sweetheart, a very handsome German 
girl. He might have been a tricky Con- 
federate in disguise; such things had 
been heard of in other regiments, and 
had been read of in story papers, but he 
would not desert his sweetheart nor her 
picture, even if he had left the service by 
the “underground road.” Again there 
was a search of the entire road and the 
surrounding country, but not a word 
about Reuter was heard, nor could any 
trace be found of his horse or accoutre- 
ments. As he had been on the same out- 
post station from which Brixton had dis- 
appeared, an order was issued that two 
men should be on duty together at that 
particular post thereafter. 

But this precaution did not end the 
mischief and the mystery ; ten days later 
Private Burkitt disappeared from a sta- 
tion about half a mile to the right of the 
Mill Church outpost. His loss was not 
regretted, except officially ; for he was a 
lawless, heavy - blooded fellow, who had 
always declared soldiering a dog’s life 
and insisted he didn’t see why a man 
shouldn’t get out of it in any way in case 
he had a good chance. The belief that 
Burkitt had deserted became unanimous, 
and the boys expressed their sentiments 
on the subject by taking all his effects 
that had been left behind and making 
a bonfire of them in the middle of the 
parade ground between supper call and 
tattoo one evening. 

No such disposition, however, was made 
of the case of Kritoff, who one day 
went outside the lines by permission of 
the picket sergeant and failed to return. 
Kritoff was a young Russian, lazy but 
very proud, handsome and stylish. The 
uniform as issued to private soldiers was 
not good enough for him; he had his 
clothes made to measure of officer’s cloth 
ordered from New York by a tailor in 
town, and very handsome, indeed, he 
looked in them ; no other soldier felt him- 
self having a fair chance in local society 
when Kritoff happened to be present, 
for besides his handsome clothing and 
stylish manner he had a mustache which 
was the admiration of every girl of sus- 
ceptible age in the whole town and vicin- 
ity. Kritoff was an enthusiastic repub- 
lican ; he hated slavery as he hated the 


‘despotism of his native country, and it 


was simply impossible to imagine that he 
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could have wilfully gone over to the 
enemy; besides, scarcely a mail came 
without bringing one or more delicate- 
looking missives addressed to Kritoff 
from feminine friends in America and 
Europe, and they continued to come after 
his departure. He had become a private 
soldier by mistake through his lack of 
knowledge of American methods, but it 
was no secret in camp that through his 
manners and money he had persuaded the 
colonel to promise him an early lieutenancy 
when a vacancy should occur. It was im- 
possible, therefore, that he could have de- 
serted. 

The mystery deepened, and the camp 
filled with gloom and suspicion when 
Murcatoy was lost, for although Murcatoy 
was a rattle-brained young Irishman he 
was a Capital soldier and a jolly good fel- 
low, always ready to share his last pipe- 
ful of tobacco in camp or his last biscuit 
on a march with any unfortunate com- 
rade. He was so widely loyal that his 
remarks about Jeff Davis and other 
prominent Confederates were always in 
language which smelled of brimstone, 
and an old and dear friend who had en- 
listed with him declared that he knew of 
no dissatisfaction on Murcatoy’s part ; in- 
deed, of late the fellow had been particu- 
larly cheerful and merry. 

The regiment began to feel very much 
as soldiers sometimes do in the Indian 
country where men disappear mysteri- 
ously ; some began to look for pitfalls 
and traps in the vicinity of the posts on 
which the lost men had been; then they 
carefully cut down all bushes and bram- 
bles in the fence corners near the various 
posts, so that no one could sneak up un- 
seen upon a sentinel, and at last the spirit 
of suspicion and caution became so gen- 
eral that all posts were doubled. This 
greatly added to every man’s work and 
divided the regiment daily into two nearly 
equal parts—those just going to picket 
and those just coming off; but no one 
grumbled, for all began to fear standing 
duty alone after dark; scarcely any of 
the disappearances had taken place by 
daylight. 

The planters in the neighborhood be- 
gan to be as agitated as the soldiers; one 
after another they requested the regi- 
ment’s commanding officer to search their 
houses, barns and entire estates, so that 
they might not be suspected of any com- 
plicity in the departure of the men. Among 
those who made this request was Squire 
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Bramingham, whose handsome daughter, 
Melicent, led the search, first insisting 
that a man should be posted at each door 
of the house, so that by no possibility a 
secreted trooper could get away. Then 
she led all over the house the officer in 
charge of the party, opening closets, 
showing recesses that never would have 
been suspected, and driving him frantic 
with her half-humorous, half - taunting 
comments; then she placated him by 
flirting with him most bewitchingly and 
insisting that he should remain to supper 
while the rest of the party went on. 

The very day after the search the regi- 
ment lost one of its best men—Cavendish, 
an Englishman. Cavendish had been an 
officer in the English army and had ob- 
tained permission to come to this country 
to “view the conflict.” One day, when 
he had unfortunately taken too much 
liquor, he strolled into a recruiting booth 
and deliberately enlisted as a private sol- 
dier in the Fortieth. The facts of his case 


‘had only been recently made known to 


the colonel, who told Cavendish’s cap- 
tain, after the man was lost, that he had 
almost completed arrangements at Wash- 
ington for a special discharge, so that the 
fellow might resume his proper position, 
and rejoin his regiment at home when his 
leave expired. It therefore was morally 
certain that Cavendish had been spirited 
away, killed or disposed of in some man- 
ner against his inclination. He never 
could have willingly and wilfully left his 
post and gone over to the enemy ; the 
“honor of a soldier and gentleman” 
meant a great deal to Cavendish. 

The greatest sensation, however, oc- 
curred when Will Bell was reported miss- 
ing; not that Will was anybody in par- 
ticular, although he was a good-natured, 
active young trooper, but because his 
friend and companion, Whitby, a sedate, 
handsome fellow of about thirty years, 
entirely lost his self control and acted 
like one insane. He had promised Will’s 
mother to care for the boy; he would 
never dare to return without him; find 
him he would, or lose his own life in the 
attempt. He raged and stormed about 
it till the first sergeant of his troop, who 
was newly appointed and consequently 
extra officious, thought it necessary to re- 
port him to his captain for disorderly con- 
duct after “taps.” Whitby was a trooper 
of the type that never is punished by a 
commanding officer who has any sense and 
experience with men; but the captain 
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sent for the angry man to come to his 
own quarters, and there talked with him 
earnestly. What the result of the con- 
versation was did not become public, for 
both the officer and the man declined to 
answer any questions on the subject. 

Men in quarters, however, soon noticed 
that Whitby had again become reticent 
and thoughtful, and had intensified his 
customary sedate manner by frequently 
going into brown studies, from which he 
would emerge only to ask questions ap- 
parently irrelevant to Will Bell or to any- 
thing else in which he or the remainder 
of the regiment could be _ interested. 
Still his grief for his lost friend remained 
evident, and, as he was a very obliging 
fellow, all the men became very sorry for 
him and finally persuaded themselves that 
they too had thought a great deal of Will 
Bell, and that they would do anything in 
their power to help Whitby find him, and 
if possible bring him back to camp, dead 
or alive. 

The first development of Whitby’s de- 
termination to find his lost comrade was 
his volunteering to do double duty. He 
went on picket every day, and requested to 
be put on outposts that commanded roads 
where civilians were obliged to pass on their 
way to and from the town. This particular 
variety of picket post was in demand by 
everyone else, for it was always interest- 
ing and sometimes quite pleasing to chat 
with the Southern women, who did most 
of the driving and trading, the men who 
were not in the service preferring to re- 
main as close at home as possible and 
look after their property in case a de- 
tachment from either army chanced to visit 
the place. Still, for anyone to volunteer 
for double duty was such an unheard of 
event that all officers of picket guards ac- 
ceded to Whitby’s request and gave him 
an opportunity to learn all that the coun- 
try people could possibly tell him. He 
seemed to get very little information, 
however, for he continued to look very 
serious and absent minded. 

During the fourth day of his period 
of double duty one of the conveyances 
which passed the lines toward the town 
was that of Squire Bramingham, and one 
of the occupants was Miss Melicent, who 
recognized Whitby, he having been a fre- 
quent visitor at the house, and asked him 
why they never saw any more of him and 
his friend Bell. 

“Do you mean to say you haven’t 
heard?” asked Whitby, bluntly. Meli- 
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cent looked surprised, and Whitby con- 
tinued : 

“ Some scoundrel of a Confederate has 
sneaked him off the face of the earth.” 

“ You shouldn’t speak that way of our 

people, Mr. Whitby!” replied Melicent 
with an indignant flash of her very ex- 
pressive eyes, and Whitby thought her 
face handsomer in anger than it was in 
repose, although he said: 
‘ “No harm in telling the truth, no mat- 
ter who one is speaking about. He’s 
gone; he’s not the sort of a man to run 
away — he never was taken in a fair 
fight; he’s too quick a shot, too good 
a swordsman. There’s been some under- 
hand trickery about him, and when I 
know how it happened and who did it, 
there’ll be a funeral in a hurry, if I have 
to hang for it afterward.” 

The handsome girl was shocked and 
turned pale, but soon she said : 

“TI hope you'll soon find him and be 
with him, Mr. Whitby ; I really do, because 
you and he seemed always so very fond 
of each other ; but you needn't forget all 
your old friends in the meantime, even if 
some of them are Confederates. I know 
father always likes to chat with you. 
Good day.” 

The wagon went on; Whitby turned 
his head to look after it. At the same 
instant Melicent chanced to be looking 
back at him, and there was an expression 
in her eyes that startled him—one that he 
never had seen there before. Could it be 
that the girl was really gloating over him 
in his misfortune and sorrow? Her rich 
ripe lips were drawn in a straight hard 
line, and there seemed a gleam of malice 
in the eyes which usually were so soft and 
brown, usually so warm and tender, even 
when full of mischief. Whitby’s com- 
panion on the post was looking at her 
also, but she seemed not to affect him in 
that way, for he said with a coarse 
laugh : 

“ That gal admires you, Whitby. You're 
a fool if you don’t take up her invitation 
and go out there visitin’. The feller that 
marries her gets an armful an’ heartful 
that’ll do him for life.” 

Then Whitby went into a brown study 
again and accused himself of all sorts of 
meanness for suspecting such a glorious 
creature of any feeling that was not entirely 
womanly and right. The more he thought 
on the subject the more remorseful he 
became, until at last. he got permission 
of the officer of the picket to gallop out 
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to Bramingham’s for an hour or two. 
He repeated the visit within twenty-four 
hours. He made excuses on the follow- 
ing day to go out to the old planter’s 
house, and a few days later it was cur- 
rently reported in camp that grief had 
made him “soft” and that he was head 
over ears in love with Melicent Braming- 
ham, who, if signs went for anything, was 
as deeply in love as he. 

Then the camp was in an uproar, for 
about a score of members of each troop, 
officers included, had been pierced through 
and through by Melicent Bramingham’s 
eyes. They were willing to suffer man- 
fully—some kinds of suffering are joy it- 
self—while they felt that all their com- 
rades were as hopelessly wounded as they. 
If Melicent, as all the neighbors reported, 
was only waiting for the war to end to 
wed the handsomest and richest young 
native of that part of the country, himself 
the captain of a fine company of rebel 
troopers, any Yankee admirer could hope 


for nothing more than pleasant smiles — 


in return for his adoration. If, however, 
she were “off with the old love and on 
with the new,” why might she not be per- 
suaded to again change her mind? Visits 
to the hospitable mansion suddenly be- 
came twice as numerous as before, and the 
personnel of the entire regiment suddenly 
improved in appearance. Many of the 
private soldiers had been men of some 
means and standing at home; these, fol- 
lowing the example of Kritoff, began to 
wear uniforms made to order, their orders 
having been sent to their home tailors. 
White pocket handkerchiefs began to 
take the place of red silk and cotton ones ; 
the camp sutler sold out in a single day 
the contents of a large case of shoes, and 
a few well meaning but ill-bred fellows 
took to hair oil. Some private soldiers 
who had seldom polished their boots for 
dress parade now carried blacking and 
brushes with them when they were of the 
picket detail whose posts included the 
Miil Church road, and men who were in 
camp and off duty haunted the road by 
which the Braminghams entered town 
when on shopping intent; it was bliss to 
walk in the dusty road beside the wagon, 
chat with Melicent about nothing in par- 
ticular, and see the play of light and 
color in her incomparable eyes and com- 
plexion. There were many other girls in 
and near Mapleton, and most of them were 
very sweet and pretty, but compared with 
Melicent they were as pallid moonlight to 
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the rosy glow of a perfect dawn—at least 
so the officers and men of the Fortieth 
thought. 

It may easily be imagined that with a 
young woman so popular it became almost 
impossible for any admirer to have a word 
in confidence. Beside, after several of 
the men had disappeared, an astute officer 
of the picket, who himself was one of the 
girl’s adorers, had suggested to the colo- 
nel, who issued the suggestion in the 
form of an order, that no man should 
thereafter be permitted to go outside the 
lines alone. As some of the later missing 
men had disappeared by daylight, there 
was reason to fear that visitors going out 
alone might share the same fate, whatever 
it was. ‘The officer who devised this plan 
felt very malignantly gleeful when he 
heard the comments which followed the 
reading of this order on parade. Thenext 
day, however, he had his punishment. He 
rode out to the Braminghams, attended by 
his orderly, whom military custom forbade 
being a guest while an officer was present. 

The captain, who was handsome and 
therefore conceited, rode along twirling 
his mustache, admiring his best uniform 
and preparing a speech which he hoped 
might secure him the fair Melicent’s heart 
at once, with a promise of part of her 
father’s acres after the cruel war was 
over. He had started early, before any 
of the new guard could have gone out 
there, and while all of the old guard were 
standing to horse, awaiting the return of 
the last relief. He would be certain to 
have the splendid girl to himself at 
that early hour ; she might be in calico 
dress and gingham apron, for the black 
servants had run away long ago from all 
plantations anywhere near the Union 
lines—but no matter ; Melicent Braming- 
ham, in the plainest garb, was handsomer 
in his eyes than any Northern woman in 
silks and laces; her eyes would glow as 
warmly, her cheeks flush as brilliantly if 
he found her with a broom in her hand as 
if she were sitting at the old-fashioned 
piano in the broad, low parlor. 

Full of these and other pleasing reflec- 
tions the captain galloped along the nar- 
row road, but as he turned a gentle bend 
beyond which the house came into view 
he was startled at seeing a mounted fig- 
ure in gray going from the house and in 
the direction of the enemy’s lines. There 
could be no mistake about it ; some Con- 
federates wore Union overcoats, and the 
light blue was not easily distinguished 
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from gray at a distance, but Northern and 
Southern horses were very different in 
movement, and no Union trooper would 
go at a rapid gallop while venturing alone 
into the enemy’s country. 

Could it be the young rebel officer to 
whom neighborhood gossip had assigned 
Melicent’s hand? The captain ground 
his teeth, and his pleasurable hopes and 
anticipations disappeared like mist before 
a sudden blast. As inclination weak- 
ened sense of duty came to him; he, with 
his orderly, would chase that presump- 
tuous fellow; two to one—and both 
armed—were odds enough ; perhaps if the 
hated rebel could be captured and got out 
of the country there would be a better 
chance for someone else in whom the cap- 
tain was interested. 

“Let’s dash for him, orderly!” he 
shouted, “ but,” he continued a moment 
later, “don’t shoot unless absolutely nec- 
essary.” 

Out the road flew officer and man, but 
before they had gone half a mile the offi- 
cer drew bridle rein and pistol and 
shouted : 

“Halt!” 

A man in blue, who had been approach- 
ing on foot through the corn stubble in 
the field beside the road, stopped and 
saluted. 

“Who are you? Turn up that hat 
brim!” roared the captain. The man 
obeyed and disclosed the strong features 
of Whitby. A dark scowl and then a 
keen suspicious look filled the captain’s 
face as he growled : 

“Don’t you know the orders against 
coming outside the lines alone ?” 

“Yes, sir.” The answer was accom- 
panied by a look so defiant that the cap- 
tain half raised his pistol. Two rivals 
before ro in the morning were too much 
for endurance. 

“Orderly, take this man back to the 
station, under arrest. Ride directly be- 
hind him with cocked pistol ; fire the in- 
stant he tries to escape.” 

“Excuse me, captain, but I’ve been out 
there by the colonel’s orders.” 


The captain bit his lip. “We'll see 
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about that. I'll go back to the station, 
too, and consult the officer of the guard. 
It’s no use for me to Then the cap- 
tain stopped just in time to avoid betray- 
ing his personal discomfort at the morn- 
ing’s events. “I suppose, too, you will 
say that the colonel instructed you to 
meet a rebel trooper out there?” As the 
officer said this he urged his horse ahead 
several paces so that he might scrutinize 
the prisoner’s face; but Whitby, as self 
contained as if on parade, replied, “ Yes, 
sir; but may I request you to enjoin 
your orderly to strict secrecy concerning 
my answers to your questions?” 

“Umph!” The officer dropped to the 
rear and began to think. He was keenly 
alive to duty ; he was also curious, so as 
soon as he succeeded in forgetting Whit- 
by the rival he recalled Whitby the sworn 
avenger of Will Bell, the man who had vol- 
unteered for daily duty on the Mill Church 
station ; the man whom the colonel had 
verbally requested all the officers to assist 
and encourage, should he come to them 
with any information or theory about his 
lost friend. Why should he be jealous 
of the fellow, anyway? If Melicent had 
jilted her rebel lover, as the neighbors 
had begun to think, probably she could 
be persuaded to part with lover Number 
Two should a more attractive man come 
along ; for instance, a man like—well, the 
captain caressed his own mustache, and 
then said : 

“Orderly, replace your pistol! Whit- 
by, I didn’t at first recall the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in your case. You must ad- 
mit that it looked suspicious—a trooper 
on foot sneaking through a field of corn- 
stalks! I'll speak to the colonel when I 
return tocamp. Orderly, you keep your 
knowledge to yourself—close. We’ll ride 
out again, I guess, unless there are more 
rebel soldiers at the house—eh, Whitby ?” 

“The coast is perfectly clear, sir,” re- 
plied the man, returning to the corn field, 
while the captain, followed by his orderly, 
retraced his tracks, communing with him- 
self that the colonel probably knew what 
he was about, but that things certainly 
looked devilish irregular. 





To be continued. 

















THE BLACK BRANT AT HOME. 


BY T. S. VAN DYKE, 


and fine flavored of American water- 

fowl. It breeds in the far northern 

part of the Pacific Coast in immense 
numbers and is rarely found on the At- 
lantic Coast. Even on the coast of Cali- 
fornia it is known only in a few places. 
What is there generally called the “ black 
brant” is the common gray brant, or 
white-fronted goose, called the “black 
brant” to distinguish it from the snow 
goose or “white brant.” On the nine 
hundred miles of the California coast there 
are but four points where black brant 
deign to stop. A few visit Humboldt Bay 
and sometimes a few tarry at Tomales 
Bay. From there they skip everything 
until they reach the bay of San Diego 
and Mission Bay, some three miles above 
it, and some of the bays of Lower Cali- 
fornia, especially San Quentin. 

This bird passes dll the favorite re- 
sorts of waterfowl in California and is un- 
known to the great majority of its sports- 
men, and though millions pass San Fran- 
cisco on their way south and back they 
are almost unknown in its markets. It 
migrates almost entirely at night, and dur- 
ing the day is hardly ever seen on the 
wing except when flying out to the beds 
of kelp in the ocean and returning. And 
this it does only at certain stages of the 
tide, spending the rest of the time float- 
ing on the water far away from shore, or 
waddling over the mud flats at low tide. 
It never goes inland and will not even 
cross a small point of land jutting into 
salt water if it can be easily avoided. 
The sand spit that forms the harbor of 
San Diego it crosses in a few narrow 
places to avoid several miles of deétour, 
but once in the bay it circles around 
every point of land. The few birds that 
go out of the channel move not a wing 
over the shore, but go a long way around 
to pass over water. 

But a few years ago San Diego Bay 
was gay with life as we rowed across it 
to the mouth of Spanish Bight, which 


Te true black brant is the most gamy 


was then a favorite “fly way” of this. 


bird. Pelicans, both white and gray, 
flapped heavily by the boat, singly and 
in flocks, now descending in a spiral line 
head first into the water, then sitting a 


moment on the surface to swallow the 
captured fish, then rising again in air to 
repeat the performance. Large white 
gulls, with lazy wing, wheeled around the 
boat ; large gray ones, with still slower 
wing, lounged about in the air; small 
white ones bustled all around and smaller 
gray ones displayed still more energy. 
With outstretched neck and _ laboring 
wing the merganser toiled through the 
air or drifted on the flowing tide ; divers 
of all sizes rose and sank on the smooth 
face of the bay; little terns, swiftly de- 
scending from on high, went under it 
with asplash ; fish ducks and butterballs 
skimmed the surface with whistling wing, 
while teal, canvasbacks, mallards and 
other ducks dotted the water far and 
near. But among them all you would 
see no black brant, for they are very 
aristocratic and associate not with the 
common herd of waterfowl. Away down 
the bay you could see thousands of dark 
points on the bright sheen of the water, 
some looming above it in a faint mirage, 
black above and white beneath, but near. 
ly all motionless and different from any 
other waterfowl. From their direction 
may come a confused noise like the babel 
of distant frogs, but no one not acquaint- 
ed with the sound could imagine from 
what manner of bird or beast it came. 
But it would be quite useless to go after 
them. One must wait until they begin to 
fly and then be well hidden somewhere 
along their course ; and fly they will not 
until the ebb tide is well under way. 

The black brant has now become so 
wary in San Diego Bay that he can rarely 
be secured without a floating battery, in 
which you must lie upon your back below 
the level of the water. But this affords lit- 
tle view of the flight of the birds, which is 
one of the most interesting features of the 
hunting. A blind on one of the points 
projecting into the bay, made by surround- 
ing a hole in the sand with a fringe of 
brush and seaweed, used to be enough and 
was far more pleasant. 

All is quiet as we set our decoys on the 
water near the shore and ensconce our- 
selves in the blind on the edge of Spanish 
Bight. Not long do we have to wait. At 


the turning of the tide the spell is broken. 
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First come the curlew in flocks of fifty or 
sixty, winging their way along the shore 
with buff-colored breasts and brown backs 
shining alternately in the sun as they pitch 
and twist in their flight. Over the water 
their clear notes ring, as with long curved 
bills outstretched they come directly to- 
ward us. With smaller bodies and short 
straight bills other shore birds flit by us, 
all unsuspicious of danger. Plover with 
tender whistle spin by but a few yards 
away, and bunches of little gray snipe of 
many kinds whisk so near us that we can 
see their little black eyes. 

But let them all go and keep your eyes 
upon the low ridge of sand half a mile 
or more to the west that forms the end 
of the bight, where the breakers dash up 
against the blue sky beyond, showing 
that it is both narrow and low. Even as 
you gaze upon it a long dark line rises 
out of the horizon beyond it. Rising and 
widening, sinking and narrowing, then 
rising and widening again, the line comes 
swiftly on. Gradually it changes into a 
string of black beads stretched along the 
western blue. Soon appears a flickering 
motion on the side of each dark bead, and 
quickly this develops into the rapid mo- 
tion of dusky wings. Nearly two hun- 
dred strong the line comes swiftly on, the 
birds that compose it growing larger and 
darker by the instant; yet they ride the 
still, warm air as lightly as a flight of ar- 
rows. Though a little larger than mal- 
lard ducks their flight is less labored and 
the motion of their wings is as if quiver- 
ering with speed instead of beating the 
air with vigorous work. As they come 
nearer white begins to light up the duski- 
ness of their flight, and in the revolving 
maze of white and black they grow lar- 
ger by the instant. When within some 
two hundred yards of us the birds all set 
their wings and glide smoothly downward, 
almost grazing the water some twenty 
yards beyond our decoys and displaying 
a broad skirt of snowy white below the 
swarthy breast and a white collar around 
a long jet-black neck. In solid and even 
array the flock sweeps past our decoys 
with a guttural “wa-ook, wa-ook, wa- 
ook” from a score or more of throats. 
There is a trace of suspicion in the note ; 
but keep perfectly still. They are too 
far to shoot and they may return. On 
they go for fifty yards, when they length- 
en out and rise ina long string, with black 
backs and wings shining as they turn up- 
ward. 
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Upward and onward for over two hun- 
dred yards they go, when the line swings 
with a precision that would charm a drill 
sergeant. Then around it comes, headed 
at first directly toward us. Then the ends 
of the line fold backward and in a wedge- 
shaped mass it bears off a little. Fora 
single moment each dark wing fans the air 
with rapid stroke, then as quickly each 
one is set in a rigid curve, and, as if 
sliding down an invisible incline of ice, 
down rush the birds toward the decoys. 
In another moment the soft hiss of their 
wings becomes louder and harsher as the 
birds near the decoys and turn their pin- 
ions full against the air to check them- 
selves. But just as we think they are 
about to alight a hoarse “ wa-ook ” bursts 
from a dozen throats and in a twinkling 
the orderly array of descending black 
turns into a rising confusion of white and 
black as with rapid beat of strong wings 
the whole flock wheels skyward and out- 
ward. 

But wary as these birds are, all is not 
yet lost for the quick shot. As the first 
barrel spouts its fire over the water the 
heavy wiff, wiff, wiff, wiff of the wings 
of the hindmost bird suddenly ceases, 
its long black neck suddenly wilts, and 
down through the soft sunlight it sinks in 
a shining whirl of white and black. But 
before the smooth surface breaks to re- 
ceive it another one wilts at. the report of 
another barrel, and goes like a plummet 
below. As a third barrel rings over the 
water another brant halts in its course, 
sinks with laboring wing nearly to the 
water, twists sideways with a jerk and 
sheds a feather or two as a fourth barrel 
rolls its thunder across the bight ; then 
seaward it stretches out its ebony neck, 
and skimming low along the water fades 
away in a rapid alternation of white and 
black. 

Before the last flock is yet out of sight 
another dark line rises over the sand spit 
where the distant surf is grumbling. The 
brant we first saw in the bay were but 
a small portion of all that frequent it. 
Most of them are out at sea during the 
flow of the tide, feeding on the beds of 
kelp, and now at the ebb they are begin- 
ning to return. Now rising, now lower- 
ing, but swift and straight, in a long 
wedge - shaped column, the black ranks 
come on. Down the centre of the bight 
they fly, until within some four hundred 
yards of the blind, when the head of the 
column turns a little, and directly toward 
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the decoys the whole mass bends its way. 
Soon the air sings beneath their stiffening 
wings, then comes the sharp, rushing 
sound as the birds set them to alight, then 
the splash of water as the lower ones set- 
tle among the decoys. As we rise in the 
blind the whole mass is turned into a 
flapping huddle of terrified confusion, 
a laboring turmoil of black and white, 
with a wild and clamorous “wa-ook, 
wa-ook, wa-ook”’ clanging from a hun- 
dred white-collared throats. Four barrels 
in quick succession bellow from the blind, 
and three brant sink with sullen splash 
into the water. Two more lag behind 
their fast-retreating comrades, one gradu- 
ally rising and overtaking them, the other 
settling lower and lower, until, cleaving a 
long furrow in the smooth surface of the 
bay, it floats dead in the water nearly a 
half mile away. 

Beyond where the curlew are flitting 
along the wet shore and the gull is wind- 
ing his airy way, beyond where the snipe 
are whisking over the blue waters and 
the ever-hungry pelican with heavy plunge 
is shivering the smooth mirror beneath, our 
eyes are again fixed in deep expectation. 
What countless hordes of these dark 
beauties, the very nobility of waterfowl, 
have streamed over that sand spit in the 
dim ages gone! And how long shall it 
be before the whole winter shall pass 
away with never a dark-dotted line rising 
into the blue sky beyond it? Alas! not 
long. 

But a soft winnowing of the air behind 
us disturbs our reflections and reminds us 
that it is not from the sea alone that these 
birds come. But too late the discovery, 
for quick as the shying off of the swift- 
est duck is the wheeling of this active lit- 
tle goose. ‘“ Wa-ook, wa-ook, wa-ook,” 
resounds from the air above amid the 
wiff, wiff, wiff of sheering pinions, and 
before the guns can be turned upon them 
the brant are out of reach. Vainly the 
fire streams toward them; not a twitch 
is visible in the black ranks; not a dusky 
feather parts its hold. 

And now the armies of brant are gath- 
ering in earnest, for the tide is half out 
and the time for the grand march has 
come. Thus far we have seen only the 
skirmish line. But now they are coming 
in battalions. From the western horizon 
line after line rises into view, and from the 
bay itself long black streams begin to 
skim over the water. Some are in long 
lines point foremost, some in wedge- 
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shaped masses, others in crescent lines, 
others in converging strings. Vainly you 
try to find the motive for.all this activity. 
The brant are not feeding, nor are they 
on the way to feed. This particular stage 
of the tide seems no better adapted 
to wing exercise than any other stage, 
and yet nearly every brant in the land 
is in motion and nothing but shot can 
keep one still. Yet amid all this excite- 
ment they relax no caution, and unless all 
is quiet in the blind it is vain to expect 
a close shot. And, strangely enough, the 
majority of the flocks aim for the decoys 
and if not disturbed will settle among 
them. Though all the brant now want 
to fly and seem to have taken a strange 
aversion to the water, no sooner do they 
see the decoys sitting there than down 
they glide toward them—the best possible 
illustration of the adage, “One fool makes 
many.” 

And so flock after flock sets its wings 
and goes hissing with speed down the air 
to the decoys in perfect array and swiftly 
as a swooping hawk, until the first broad- 
side is poured into the swarthy line and 
the second into the throbbing whirl of 
white and black into which the orderly 
ranks are instantly changed. 

None of the winged myriads from 
the north can defy the hunter’s fire like 
this dark wanderer from home. Some- 
times two or three birds go splashing be- 
low as a full broadside opens upon a 
flock, but more often only one comes 
down, while another perhaps careens a 
little and lags behind for a few mo- 
ments, then rights himself and overtakes 
his comrades or settles slowly into the far 
distant water. Here comes a flock so 
glossy, as the sun shines from their beat- 
ing wings and white skirts, that they seem 
within easy reach ; yet at the roar of the 
guns the line merely lengthens, swerves 
and rises, and not even a. feather comes 
whiffling down. Here comes another 
flock so close that we can see the dark 
vests and snowy underclothes pictured in 
the smooth water between them and us. 
In abiding confidence we open a full bat- 
tery upon them, yet the only result is a 
whirl of white and black, a clamor of 
hoarse throats and increased expedition 
in the line. The gun must have more 
powder to kill them quickly. 

And so it goes on for an hour or more, 
with brant to the right and brant to the 
left looming up on the horizon, with swift 
wings bearing them rapidly toward the 
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decoys, until the soft s-s-s-s-s-s of sailing 
wings is changed to the wiff, wiff, wiff of 
terror, and the bead-like string, so orderly 
and so swift, into a bewildered huddle of 
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dense flocks of curlew that fan the air 
half way between us and the decoys, 
the bunches of snipe and plover that 
shoot by in volleys and the sandpipers 





and dowitchers that alight ong the shore 
nearby. 


white and black. So thick and fast they 
come that one can hardly notice the 











ON THE WAY TO SPANISH BIGHT. 


A SONG OF THE SOUTH. 


Ou, bluest of blue are the skies of the South, 
And deep and clear and bright, ; 
And miracles rare of form and hue 
Are the clouds in her sparkling light. 


O land of all lands for thy clouds and 
skies, 
O land of the bright and clear, 
Why should not honor and truth and right. 
To,thy children be most dear? 
EDWARD CARLTON. 


And where is the rill in the lands of the 
North, 
From fields of the whitest snow, 
More pure than the thousand crystal 
streams 
Through the Southern vales that flow ? 
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FIELD AND STAFF OFFICERS, THIRD REGIMENT, 


THE NATIONAL GUARD OF CALIFORNIA. 


BY LIEUT. W. R. HAMILTON, U. S. A. 


Concluded. 





HE camping grounds of the National 
Guard of California have been lo- 
cated in different parts of the State, 
seemingly with a view of accustom- 

ing the people of the State to its militia. 
Thus San Diego, Santa Rosa, Santa Cruz, 
Sisson, Campton Park, Monterey, Ukiah 
and Healdsburg have all had encamp- 
ments within the past two years. 

The law requires that the commander 
in chief “shall annually order an encamp- 
ment for drill and discipline, either by 
division, brigade, regiment, battalion or 
unattached company for not less than 
seven days.” Organizations so ordered by 
the commander in chief receive from the 
State transportation to and from its place 
of encampment, and in addition a sum 
equal to $1.25 per day for each officer and 
man regularly on duty in such camp. 
The aggregate sum, however, must not 
exceed $400 per company. During camp 
each general officer and each officer of 
the general staff also receive $1.25 per 
day, and every officer and soldier in camp 
whose duty or office requires him to be 
mounted receives $2 per day for each 
horse necessarily used by him during such 
encampment. : 

When on active service for State, other : 
than camp duty, officers and men receive BRIG. GEN, JOHN H, DICKINSON, 
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the same pay and allowances as are given 
to like grades in the United States Army. 

In addition to camp duty and drills 
the following parades are obligatory : On 
the Fourth of July; for target practice 
at least twice a year and at least one for 
inspection. 

It has been the custom to order an en- 
campment by division one year, by bri- 
gades the next and by regiments or battal- 
ions the next. On account of the great 
extent of the State, north and south, it is 
impossible with limited appropriations to 
have a yearly camp by battalion or regi- 
ments each year. The difficulty of trav- 
ersing the great length of the State by 
those companies at a distance from the 
camp ground, owing to the great amount 
of time required, is a factor to be con- 
sulted in ordering companies into camp 
yearly. The question is at present being 
seriously agitated of the State's purchas- 





ing and fitting up a permanent camp 
ground similar to Peekskill and Niantic. 
It would seem, however, that a better plan 
would be to purchase and equip two camp 
grounds, one for the northern and one 
for the southern half of the State. 

As the only real, thorough camp instruc- 


‘tion can be given in a regimental or bat- 


talion camp, with two camp grounds 
every company could be ordered to camp 
for two years in succession and the third 
year be given up to a brigade or division 
encampment. The experiment of en- 
camping with regular troops seems to 
have met with greater success in Cali- 
fornia than elsewhere. 

In the matter of armories California is 
far behind other States. Outside the 
State arsenal at Sacramento the State 
does not possess a single armory or ar- 
senal. The accommodations for quarters 
are, with the exception of a few city or- 
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ganizations, of the scantiest description, 
and it surely speaks well for the Califor- 
nia Guard that, notwithstanding such 
outward discouragements and doleful sur- 
roundings, it has enthusiasm sufficient to 
drill and present the splendid appearance 
it does. For armory rent, care of arms 
and proper incidentals of the company 
there is allowed by law the sum of $100 
to each commanding officer of an in- 
fantry company, $150 to the commanding 
officer of each cavalry company and $200 
to the commanding officer of each light 
battery. For clerical expenses, station- 
ery, printing and postage, the sum of 
$7.50 a month for each company in his 
command is allowed to each commander 
of a regiment or battalion, and ‘if such 
regiment or battalion has more than four 
companies and has attached to it a reg- 
ularly - organized band of not less than 
twelve pieces, an additional sum of $35 
is allowed for the band; to each briga- 
dier general the sum of $5 per month for 
each company in his command, and to 
the major general commanding the sum 
of $600 a year. The adjutant general is 
given a sum of $3,500 a year to be ex- 
pended by him in promoting target prac- 
tice. A recent act also provides that for 
general military purposes a sum of $250 
must be audited and paid by the military 
board to the commander of every com- 
pany of fifty members or over. 

Under the provisions of the code relat- 
ing to the retired list any commissioned 
officer of the active list who has become 
disabled or incapable of longer perform- 
ing the duties of his office can make ap- 
plication to his brigade commander to 
appoint a board of surgeons, who shall 
examine him as to his disability, and if 
found that it has not been incurred by any 
dereliction they recommend that his ap- 
plication be granted. Upon the approval 
of the brigade commander and the com- 
mander in chief of this recommendation 
the officer is placed on the retired list, and 
any officer who has served as such con- 
tinuously in the Guard of the State for 
seven years, or for a period of ten years, 
not continuously, may on his own applica- 
tion be placed on the retired list with the 
rank and command held by him at the 
time of application. 

Such officers are eligible for duty on 
courts martial, boards of survey, etc., upon 
orders by the commander in chief, and 
they take rank next to officers of like rank 
upon the active list. 
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The book containing the laws and regu- 
lations of the Californian National Guard 
of the States, 


is the most complete of any 
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without exception. 
the military code and all laws relating 
to the Guard passed each session by the 


It contains not only 
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Legislature, but also the regulation guard 
duty, camp duties, police and fatigue duty, 
uniform, courts martial, target practice, 
mobs and riots, Articles of War, and all 
relating to the Regulars in common with 
the Guard; in fact it is a complete guide 
for the guardsman in everything connected 
with his military duties in the armory, the 
camp, the march, or the field, except drills 
and tactics. 

As the Seventh Regiment is to New 
York so is the First Infantry to San Fran- 
cisco. The different companies of the reg- 
iment were the first regularly - organized 
and enlisted companies of the Guard. In 
drill and discipline it stands at the head 
of the regiments. Its officers are all men 
of high standing in both business and so- 
cial life, and most of them are men who 
have seen service either in the War of the 
Rebellion or in one or more of the many 
scenes of troubles that California has had 
so much of. Its history is interesting. 

On May 6, 1861, an unsigned agree- 
ment was circulated in San Francisco, as 
follows : 

The undersigned captains, on behalf of 
their commands, desire to join in the for- 
mation of a regiment of California mili- 
tia, to be called the First Regiment of 
Infantry, and request Brigadier General 
H. A. Cobb to appoint Major A. J. Hous- 
ton to hold an election of the field officers 
of such regiment at New Music Hall at 
an early day. This agreement was in a 
short time duly signed by John S. Ellis, 
First California Guards; F. G. E. Tittell, 
California Fusileers ; John A. Clark, City 
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Guards ; George T. Knox, Light Guard ; 
G. G. Bradt, Light Hussars; E. Vila- 
ceque, French Guard ; M. Lebatard, Cali- 
fornia Rifles, and J. B. Moore, National 
Guard. And as a prime result an order 
was issued for the formation of the, First 
Regiment of Infantry, and an election of 
field officers held on May 18, 1861, at 
New Music Hall, Major A. J. Houston 
presiding, and Capt. J. P. Chamberlain 
acting as clerk. 

The companies met on that date and 
organized by electing Capt. John S. Ellis 
as colonel, J. W. McKenzie as lieutenant 
colonel and Robert Pollock as major. On 
June 2, 1861, Lieut. John Hill, of the 
California Guard, Company A, was ap- 
pointed adjutant. 

Subsequently an order was issued letter- 
ing the companies as follows : 

California Guard, organized July 27, 
1840, Company A. 

City Guard, organized March 31, 1854, 
Company B. 

National Guard, organized August 31, 
1854, Company C. 

Black Hussars, organized 1859, Com- 
pany D. 

California Fusileers, organized Septem- 
ber 9, 1856, Company E. 

Light Guard, organized November 12, 
1858, Company F. 

French Guard, organized September 28, 
1859, Company G. 

California Rifles, organized 1860, Com- 
pany H. 

In 1861 the California Rifles and the 
French Guard were consolidated as the 
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French Carbi- 
neers, and the 
Ellsworth Rifles, 
Home Guards 
and Sigel Rifles 
were added to 
the regiment. 

In 1863 the 
French Carbi- 
neers were mus- 
tered out, and 
replaced by the 
Ellis Guard. In 
the same year the San Francisco or Black 
Hussars and the First California Guard 
were detached, and the Columbian Guard 
and State Guard were mustered in. In 
1864 the Sigel Rifles, Ellis Guard and 
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tering in of Company A, Captain McMen- 
omy’s company of the Third Regiment, 
and in April, 1882, Company G was form- 
ed out of Company C, and was also mus- 
tered in. In 1884 Companies E and F 
consolidated and are now known as Com- 
pany F. 

The First Regiment of Infantry has been 
commanded by the following : 1861, Col. 
John S. Ellis; 1862, Col. Joseph Wood ; 
1866, Col. Robert Simson; 1868, Col. 
Thomas R. Ludlum ; 1869, Col. W. H. L. 
Barnes ; 1873, Col. George W. Granniss ; 
1877, Col. Oscar Woodhams; 1880, Col. 
John H. Dickinson. 

The First Regiment of Infantry, Nation- 
al Guard of California, with its able and 
energetic leader, is ever ready, and al- 
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California Fusileers were detached, and 
the State Guard mustered in. 

On July 17, 1866, the National Guard 
of California was organized. 

In 1872 an order was issued reducing 
regiments to six companies each, and the 
reorganization of the First Infantry left it 
with City Guard, Company B; National 
Guard, Company C; Franklin Light In- 
fantry, Company D (organized July 15, 
1861, attached April 29, 1870) ; Sumner 
Light (formerly Sumner Home) Guard, 
Company E, organized October 14, 1861 ; 
Light Guard, Company F ; Hewston Ri- 
fle, Company H, organized August 24, 
1869. 

On August ro, 1881, the regiment was 
increased to seven companies by the mus- 


ways has been, to do its duty, regardless 
of trouble or expense. It has maintained 
during a long series of years a condition 
of uniform discipline, strength and gen- 
eral efficiency equal to any of the vari- 
ous National 
Guard organiza- 
tions of the United 
States. 

The armory of 
the First Regi- 
ment was erected 
specially for its 
use on Market 
street near Tenth, 
and is a substan- 
tial brick and 
stone building, 
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entirely fireproof, easily defended, and 
convenient in all its appointments. 

Ascending a_ broad stairway from 
Market street we come to the first floor, 
on which are the officers’ rooms, the rooms 
of companies B and F, the storerooms, 
drill hall, band and drum corps rooms. 
On the floor above companies D, A and 
H are located. 

Each of the companies has two large 
rooms ; one used for the storage of its 
uniforms, arms and equipments and the 
other for its business and social meetings, 
and furnished with all modern conven- 
iences. This is the only regimental ar- 
mory in the State complete in all its ap- 
pointments, but it is to be hoped that in 
the near future the State will provide 
armories for its entire National Guard. 

Companies C and G (the Nationals) still 
remain in their own armory on Post street 
near Powell, the property being owned 
by them, they having purchased the land 
many years ago and erected the building, 
which is a substantial brick structure hav- 
ing the appearance from the outside of a 
fortification. 

A description of the California Guard, 
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however brief, would not be complete 
without a short notice of three men con- 
nected with it now and for some years 
past, whose efforts for improvement have 
been continuous and of vast benefit. The 
first of this trio is the late adjutant gen- 
eral, Richard H. Orton. His record in 
brief is as follows : Second lieutenant, 
First Infantry, Company K, California 
Militia, October 22, 1861. Resigned June, 
1862 ; enlisted Company I, First Infantry, 
August, 1862 ; sergeant, September, 1862 ; 
second lieutenant, First Infantry, Cali- 
fornia Militia. Served in New Mexico 
and Texas through the war, in United 
States service. Second lieutenant, First 
California Infantry, April, 1873 ; first lieu- 
tenant, September, 1874; captain, January, 
1875 ; major, First Cavalry Battalion, Au- 
gust, 1878; major, First California In- 
fantry, April, 1885; lieutenant colonel, 
May, 1885; appointed adjutant general 
with the rank of brigadier general in 1887. 
In this latter capacity he has been instru- 
mental in doing more good for the Guard 
than has probably been heretofore accom- 
plished by any other adjutant general. All 
the recent reforms in camp service, in- 
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crease of appropriations, and promulga- 
tions of orders looking to practical reforms 
have been greatly due to him. 

The second is John H. Dickinson, who 
was captain of Company B, He was elect- 
ed colonel of the regiment in 1880, and 
served as such until his appointment as 
brigadier general commanding the Sec- 
ond Brigade in the early part of the pres- 
ent year. 

General Dickinson was born in Park- 
ersburg, W. Va., in 1849. His parents 
moved to Oregon when he was but two 
years old, and he lived in the far West 
until his seventeenth year, when he was 
sent to the Ohio Military Academy at 
Cincinnati, where he remained but a year, 
when he returned to Oregon. In 1868, at 
the age of nineteen, he was made military 
instructor at St. Augustine College, Beni- 
cia. During his leisure moments he 
studied law, and in 1873 was admitted to 
practice in the Supreme Court. He en- 
tered as a private in Company B, First 
Infantry, and in 1877 was elected captain. 
In 1880, although the junior major, he 
was elected colonel of the regiment, which 
position he held till his appointment to 
the command of the brigade. It is not 
too much to say that while at the head of 
the First Regiment he did more than any 
single man to advance its interests. His 
men idolized him, and it was almost taken 
as a piece of injustice when he was made 
brigadier. In military matters he is a man 
of few words, but always to the point. He 
is a deep student of military affairs con- 
nected with the National Guard, and there 
are few men as well versed, East or West, 
in all pertaining to its best interests. In 
his new position he will undoubtedly show 
the same qualities to the benefit of the 
brigade that he did as a regimental com- 
mander. 

The third man of the trio is the di- 
vision commander, Maj. Gen. W. H. Di- 
mond. 

He was born in Honolulu, where his 
father was one of the devoted band of 
early missionaries. When the rebellion 
broke out his American blood was roused, 
and he offered his services to the Presi- 
dent. They were accepted and he was 
appointed captain and assistant adjutant 
general of the United States Volunteers, 
Department of the South, and served on 
the staff of Major General Saxton until 
the close of the war, when he resigned his 
commission and in 1867 settled in Cali- 
fornia, since which time he has become 
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one of the most prominent figures in the 
mercantile, social and political life of San 
Francisco. He was appointed lieutenant 
colonel and aide de camp on the staff of 
Governor Perkins in 1880, brigadier gen- 
eral of the Second Brigade in 1883 and 
was reappointed to the same office. In 
1887 he was appointed by Governor Wa- 
terman major general of the division. 

Although the California National Guard, 
considering the youth of the State, has 
progressed so rapidly, there are now sev- 
eral ways in which further progress is not 
only wise, but, in order to keep up the 
present state of efficiency, absolutely nec- 
essary. 

First, it is necessary to change the sys- 
tem of electing officers, particularly cap- 
tains and subalterns. As at present 
carried out field officers can only hold 
office for four years and company officers 
for two. This makes the office depend- 
ent on the pleasure of the men, a thing 
entirely subversive of all military disci- 
pline. No matter how thorough a sol- 
dier an officer may be—and generally the 
more thorough ones are the strictest— 
men unused to discipline will not submit 
easily to its restraints. It follows, there- 
fore, that besides the easily discernible 
results in the company and regiment re- 
specting discipline it may lead to iniqui- 
ties in a political way. It is not even 
pretended that this exists at present in 
the California National Guard ; in fact it 
is well known that the general officers 
are men beyond reproach and have de- 
servedly won their places through mili- 
tary work. But such a state of affairs 
can exist, and will some time show itself 
to the great detriment of the Guard if the 
causes are not removed. 

The next improvement that might be 
made is to lop off much of the useless 
and dead material that exists in top- 
heavy staffs, to make greater efforts to 
fill the skeleton battalions, cutting down 
if necessary the six to four brigades. 
Then, with regimental camps every other 
year and brigade camps or marches of in- 
struction the years between, and with 
more frequent inspections on the part of 
the State officers, the Guard would soon 
reach a point that would make them the 
envy of their Eastern comrades. That 
these and other changes to its great ben- 
efit will come about is certain, since 
those having the good of the Guard most 
at heart are earnestly working already to 
such an end. 
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HUNTER BEFORE THE LORD. 


BY VIRGINIUS DABNEY, 


Concluded. 


NE who has never tried the ex- 
() periment can have no idea how 
easy it is to miss when firing 
from horseback at a buck who 
sends your heart up into your mouth by 
springing up from beneath your horse’s 
heels, and then speeds away, twisting and 
turning among the boles of the trees. 
Men who could bring down a partridge 
with each barrel have been known to 
shoot away half a bag of shot before they 
began to get the hang of the thing. 
The shades of evening were falling. 


Humiliating though it was, we had fallen,: 


too, with a will on our gameless supper. 

“S-t! Listen! What's that?” 

We pricked up our ears. Presently 
there came softly echoing from far away 
in the forest a long-drawn cry, ringing, 
melodious, clear as a bugle call, 


“Billy !” 
The welkin rang with our joyous 
shouts. Half our party sprang to their 


feet and red-hot coffee splashed from tin 
cups. “ Hurrah!” 

In an instant all despondency was gone! 

“Marse Billy got the keenest holler I 
ever hear !”” chuckled Beverly. “ Bound he 
fetch luck long wid him! No mo’ bacon 
for supper arter dis.” 

We craned our necks to catch the first 
glimpse of our mascot. Obviously, from 
the direction of the joyous yells with 
which he answered our welcoming shouts, 
he had abandoned the road and was riding 
straight through the open woods. Pres- 
ently we descried through the deepening 
twilight his portly form looming up atop 
a tall gray. Then two vivid flashes and 
two loud reports, followed by a mad rush 
of the gray, which came tearing down on 
us in wild terror, and for a minute we were 
treated to something like an amateur epi- 
sode from one of Mr. Buffalo Bill’s enter- 
tainments. Amid roars of laughing wel- 
come the ponderous knight was at last 
helped down from his trembling steed, 
whose bridle Beverly had been able 
luckily to snatch as he floundered among 
the tent ropes. 

** And where the deuce did you pick up 
that wild beast? Surely you can’t expect 
to shoot from him!” 


“Oh, I'll cool him down in a day or 
two; he’ll soon get used to it.” 

In point of fact a horse who dreads a 
gun gets more and more terror stricken 
as the hunt goes on, the mere sight of a 
deer, the cocking of a gun even, sufficing 
to set him off into plungings that grow 
day by day more violent. This none 
should have known better than Blount ; 
for never, by any chance, did he ride to 
the hunt with an animal that would 
“stand fire.” The discharge of his gun, 
the rise of a buck even, was always the 
opening of a circus with him. But he 
managed invariably to let off both bar- 
rels—one perhaps through the tree tops, 
the other into the ground. In one par- 
ticular alone was he provident. He 


‘brought always so immense a supply of 


ammunition that toward the close of the 
hunt his tent was a supply magazine to 
the less thoughtful. 

“What!” exclaimed Blount, “not a 
single one! Ah! boys, that was because 
I was not with you.” The jovial soul had 
not a trace of conceit; he was merely 
sanguine—contagiously, gloriously, mag- . 
nificently sanguine. 

‘Ah, but won’t we knock ’em over to- 
morrow!” And straightway we lifted up 
our hearts and had faith in this prophet 
of pleasant things. 

“Beverly, will that mule Ned stand 
fire?” 

“JT dunno, Marse Billy ; nobody ain’t 
nebber tried him. But I ‘spec’ you 
wouldn’t ax him no odds.” 

“T'll go and have a look at him.” 

Shortly afterward we heard two tre- 
mendous explosions, followed by a fren- 
zied clatter of hoofs and the sound of 
breaking branches, and up there came, 
running and laughing, a Monsieur Wynen, 
a Belgian violinist, a real artist, who was 
one of our party (though never a trigger 
did he pull during the entire hunt). 

“ What's the matter ?”’ 

Wynen was first violin in an opera 
troupe. 

“Tt is only Blount rehearsing Ned.” 

Any man in the world except Blount 
would have tested that demure wheel 
mule’s views as to firearms by firing off 
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his gun in his neighborhood as he stood 
tethered. Not so Billy. Mounting the 
guileless and unsuspecting Ned, and cast- 
ing the reins upon his bristly neck, he 
had let drive. 

Shocked beyond expression by the 
dreadful roar and flash (it was now night) 
Ned had made a mad rush through the 
woods. In vain; for Blount had a good 
seat. Then had there come into Ned's 
wily brain the reminiscence of a trick that 
he had never known to fail in thirty years. 
He stopped suddenly, still as a gate post, 
at the same time bracing his vertebre 
into the similitude of a barrel hoop, and 
instantly Blount lay sprawling upon his 
jolly back ; and there was a second roar, 
followed by arush of buckshot among the 
leaves and around the legs of the audience 
that was watching the rehearsal. “Never 
mind, Jack,” said he to me, shortly after- 
ward, “I'll find something that will stand 
fire” and throwing his arm around my 
shoulder for a confidential talk of the 
slaughter he was to do on the morrow, 
his sanguine soul bubbled into my sym- 
pathetic ear: 

“TI say, Jack, don’t tell the boys; but 
I have got two bags of shot. They would 
laugh, of course. Now, how many ought 
a fellow to bring down with two bags ? I 
mean a cool- headed chap who does not 
lose his head. How does one dozen to 
the bag strike you? Reasonable? H’m? 
Of course. Twenty-four, then. Well, let 
us say twenty-five, just to round off 
things. Golly! Why, nine is the highest 
score I ever made. Twenty-five! Why, 
that is a quarter of a hundred. Did you 
notice that? Whee-ew! The boys will 
stop bedeviling me after that, h’m? I 
should say so. Not a rascal of them all 
ever killed so many. Cool and steady, 
that’s the thing, my boy. Uphe jumps! 
What of that? Don’t be flustered, I tell 
you. Count ten. Then lower your gun. 
There is not the least hurry in the world. 
Drop the muzzle on his side, just behind 
his shoulder. Steady! Let him think 
you are not after deer this morning. If 
it is a doe let it appear that you are loaded 
for buck. Bang! Over hetumbles in his 
tracks. You load up and are off again. 
Up hops another—a beauty. Same tactics 
—boo-doo-ee! Got him! What’s the 
sense of throwing away yourshot ? Costs 
money—delays the line. Cool—cool and 
steady—that’s the word, my boy. Get 
any shots to-day? Three? Hit any- 
thing ?” 
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It was too dark for him to see how pale 
I went at this question. “Mr. Blount,” 
said I, with a choking in my throat (no- 
body could help telling the big-hearted 
fellow everything), “you won’t tell my 
father, will you?” 

“ Tell him what ?” 

“Well, you see, he cautioned me over 
and over again never, under any circum- 
stances, to fire at a deer that ran toward 
a neighboring huntsman.” 

“Of course not —never!” 
Blount with conviction. 

“And to-day—and to-day, when I was 
not thinking of such a thing, a big buck 
jumped up from right under my horse’s 
belly, and did you notice that gray-head- 
ed old gentleman by the fire? Well, the 
buck rushed straight toward him—and I 
forgot all about what my father had said 
and banged away.” 

“Did you pepper him?” put in Billy 
eagerly. 

“Pepper him!” 

“T mean the buck.” 

“T don’t know, he went on.” 

“They will do it, occasionally, some- 
how.” 

“ When I saw the leaves raining down 
on the old gentleman, my heart stopped 
beating. You will not tell my father?” 

““Pshaw ! There wasno harm done. We 
must trust to Providence in these matters. 
What did the old gentleman say ?”’ 

“Not a word ; it was his first campaign, 
too. His eyes were nearly popping out 
of his head. He let off both barrels. The 
shot whistled around me!” 

“The old fool! He ought to know 
better. To-morrow your father must put 
you next to me.” 

Blount brought us hilarity and hope, 
but no luck, at any rate at first. When 
we rode slowly into camp on the follow- 
ing day, just as the sun went down, we 
had one solitary doe to show. Blount— 
Blount of all men—had killed it. The 
servants hung it up on one of the poles 
that remained from year to year stretched 
against the neighboring trees. 

Owing to Blount’s weight his game was 
always strapped behind some less lucky 
huntsman ; so we had had no opportunity 
of examining his riddled quarry. 

“Why, how is this?” exclaimed he. 
“Oh, I remember; the other side was to- 
ward me.” 

We went around to the other side. Had 
the doe died of fright? After much 
searching we found one bullet hole just 
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behind the shoulder. Blount always put 
four extra bullets into his load. So he 
had showered down forty buckshot upon a 
doe lying in her bed at a distance of twenty 
feet and struck her with one. 

“T say, Jack, for the Lord’s sake don’t 
tell the boys!” 

After these two days our luck im- 
proved, and at the end of the hunt our 
score reached seventy-eight ; the smallest 
number, by the way, that the club had 
ever killed. It would hardly be interest- 
ing to go into the details of each day’s 
sport, but our hero’s adventures one night 
seem worth recording. To this joyous 
and indefatigable spirit the day was all 
too short. No sooner had he eaten his 
supper each day than he began to impor- 
tune the younger men of the party to join 
him ina “fire hunt;” but, as they were 
not Blounts, they felt that a long day in 
the saddle was enough. In his despair 
Blount turned to Beverly. That amiable 
creature, not knowing how to refuse the 
request of a white gentmun, assented, but 
with a quaking heart, for were not the 
surrounding forests swarming with raven- 
ous wolves? He had often lain awake 


and listened complacently enough to their 


howling, but to trust, to thrust, himself 
wantonly among them at dead of night! 

“Wid nobody along but Marse Billy 
Blount, an’ he couldn’t hit nothin’, even 
by daylight, onless dey asleep. He hear 
‘em say wolf ’fraid o’ fire. Maybe he is. 
But lights draws dem wild varmints, an’ 
‘sposin’ arter a whole congregation un ’em 
done come up starin’ at de light ; ’sposin’ 
somehow or nuther de torch got out— 
whar Beverly den? Marse Billy got de 
gun; but whar Beverly? Ain’t I hear 
people say wolf more ambitiouser for nig- 
gar dan for sheep meat? Howsomever, 
ef my own mahster willin’ to resk losin’ of 
me, I can stand it, I reckon. But Tom, 
ef you should wake up, and hear some- 
thing coming through de bresh like a 
drove o’ steers, you needn't ax what dat; 
it’s me and de wolves a-makin’ for camp ; 
an’ me in the lead, wid de help o’ de Laud.” 
Sitting in front of the blazing logs and 
chatting with his fellow cooks, Beverly 
could see the humor of his quite real 
fears. 

Behold, then, the burly knight and his 
dusky and not over-valiant squire setting 
forth in quest of adventure—the one 
mounted on his tall gray, the other astrad- 
dle of Ned. It appears incredible that any 
man in his senses would take two such ani- 
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malson such an expedition, but there never 
was but one Blount. Beverly carried the 
gun, his chief the torch, consisting of 
“lightwood” knots blazing in the bowl of 
a long-handled frying pan. The handle, 
resting on the right shoulder, was held 
somewhat depressed, so that the light 
should shine above the head of the hunts- 
man, illumining the woods in his front. 
The sportsman, slowly waving the handle 
to and fro, peers intently into the dark- 
ness in quest of the gleaming eyes of 
some staring buck. 

Presently a dismal howl from far away 
to the right came stealing through the 
silence. And presently an answering cry 
from the left, and much nearer. And an- 
other, and another! Ugh/ what was 
that? <A rabbit had darted under Ned, 
across the rattling leaves. Beverly, shiv- 
ering, dug his heels into Ned’s ribs. Ned 
pressed forward till his nose touched the 
ticklish flank of the gray. The gray let 
fly with whizzing hoof. Ned shut his 


‘eyes, unwilling to witness the enormity of 


an aged mule being kicked at by torch- 
light. . 

“ Beverly! Beverly!” breathed the 
knight eagerly, “ gimme the gun! gimme 
the gun! Iseea pair of eyes as big as 
saucers !" 

“ M—M—Marse B—B—Billy . 

“ Quick ! gimme the gun! What the 
devil is the matter with you ?” 

“De wolves, Marse Billy! ’Sposin’ 
arter de gun done empty dey splunge in 
upon us? I bound a whole nation un ’em 
watchin’ us dis minute !” 

Blount wrested the gun from the reluct- 
ant Beverly, whose knee now trembled 
against his. Pressing down the pan han- 
dle so as to throw the light well in front, 
he cocked the gun, adjusted it to his 
shoulder, took aim, and pulled the trigger. 

Blount, in reply to the warning of his 
friends, had urged that it might very well 
be that a horse that shied by day at a 
gun would act differently at night. And 
he was right. By daylight the gray was 
in the habit of making one or two violent 
plunges when his rider fired. But to- 
night, when that terrible roar broke the 
stillness and that fierce blaze flashed into 
his eyes 

Immediately after the sound of the 
gun reached us we heard the anxious, 
jolting bray of a trotting mule. The 
disjointed, semi-asinine song came nearer, 
and presently Ned hurried past the fire to 
his place by his tethered mate, with a low 
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equine chuckle of satisfaction. In his 
wake rushed Beverly, panting, wide eyed. 
It was a full minute before he could 
speak. 

“ Lord, mahsters, don’t ax me nothin’; 
I don’t know nothin’ ’bout it. I ’most 
don’t know whether I here or no arter de 
way dem revengious varmints whoop me 
through dem woods, a-yelpin’ an’ a-gnash- 
in’ o’ deir teeth. B’fo’ Gaud, I thought 
every minute was gwine to be my next ! 
When Marse Billy shoot, though I beg him 
not to, seein’ dat de whole woods was 
a-bilin’ wid wolves, dat fool of a horse o’ 
hisn jess riz on his hind legs an’ splunge 
right over me an’ Ned, jess like we warn’t 
nothin’ ’t all. Dem lightwood knots flew 
right up, same as one o’ dem blaze o’ 
glories I see when I got religion. Ilit on 
my head. Ned he went one way ; Marse 
Billy horse anudder. But seein’as I done 
knowed Ned de longest, I followed him— 
an’ he fotch me home. Run? No, twarnt 
runnin’, twas flyin’; an’ every jump de 
varmints was a-reachin’ for me. I hear 
deir teeth, jess as plain, clashin’ like sheep 
shears. Umgh-umgh! Beverly hump 
heself he did. Jess look at my clothes! 
I left de rest of ’em on de bushes. Whar 
Marse Billy? Lord a-mussy, I dunno! I 
mighty ’fraid de wolves done got him, least- 
wise ef he didn’t set hard on dat dere fool 
gray. 

“Mahster, couldn’t you gimme jess a 
leetle tetch o’ dat whiskey? I’se power- 
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ful downhearted. Thank you, mahster. 
But mahster, don’t lemme go no mo’ a 
spotin’ along o’ Marse Billy; seem like 
I ain’t dat kind. Lemme drive my mules, 
lemme cook, don’t lemme go projickin’ 
about wid Marse Billy Blount no mo’. 
You laughin’, is you, Tom? Nemmind— 
you go next time!” 

Presently there came to us from far 
away a doleful yell, with nothing of 
the’ bugle blast in it. “ There he is!” and 
we made response with laughter-choked 
shouts. 

About fifteen minutes afterward the 
sound of hoofs was heard, and presently 
our mighty hunter appeared, but guan- 
tum mutatus ab illo! No hat, no gun, 
one skirt of his coat and half of the but- 
tons gone; shirt bosom torn out, trousers 
hanging in ribbons! But though his face 
was scratched beyond recognition he re- 
mained the one, only true Blount in the 
world; though his eyes were bloodshot 
they beamed with conscious victory. 

“Boys,” said he, “which of you will 
go and help me bring him in?” 

“ Bring what in?” 

“Why, the buck—I blew his infernal 
head off, sure!” 

Next morning Blount and Beverly rode 
to the scene of their exploit, and Blount 
secured his gun and Beverly his frying 
pan. The buck had either walked off 
without his head or been swallowed by 
one of the varmints. 


IT IS NOT A DREAM.—A BICYCLING SKETCH. 


BY ALFRED C. STOKES. 


HEN the air grows keen, when the 
W roads get as rough as the bark of 

an old tree, when the clouds sink 

low, with that dull and threaten- 
ing tinge that even the gilding gleam of 
the sun’s reflection at their edges cannot 
lighten, what can the wheelman do? It 
is winter. The snow flies, the sleet cuts 
like steel teeth. It is then that he puts 
his feet on the mantelpiece and in his 
mind skims the earth on his wheel, and 
tells Polly about it. 

Winter riding is not pleasant, in spite of 
the assertions to the contrary of some 
that must be thinking of the fragrant and 
sunny South, where the bicyclist has the 
year on his string and may play it and do 


with it as he pleases. But to us of the 
North, when the heavy sky comes down 
and covers us with its chill, winter riding 
is not pleasant. There are, I believe, 
“reformed” cyclists who have written 
“confessions” in which they tell us who 
are not reformed that when under the 
best conditions they have seemed to be 
gliding smoothly and with little effort, 
every joint has been rattling and every 
tooth leaping in its socket. I think that 
unless the “reformed” were telling lies 
they had been experimenting with winter 
riding, when the roads are as hard as 
the foundations of the earth and rough 
as the corduroy of a Southern swamp. 
It is plain prose, this winter riding, 
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and its grammar and rhetoric will not 
bear criticism. It is better to light 
the fire and your pipe, put your feet 
on the mantelpiece and travel the sum- 
mer roads in a mental vision. ‘In the 
curling smoke you may see the summer 
adventures and hear the summer sounds. 

Then we can dream about the time 
when the cyclist with loving care wheels 
the machine through the alley and out of 
the front gate, with a wicked wish that 
someone might be envying him his good 
luck in possessing sucha treasure. He is 
not conceited nor self conscious beyond 
the majority of his fellows, but—you re- 
member the beginning of a certain rider’s 
career, when he tried to seem bold, while 
his heart was making a lump in his throat 
with fear of a disaster and his hands 
grasped the vulcanite with frantic clutch. 
But that passes. The time always comes 
when the wheelman is like that classic 
woodchuck that sat under the tree where 
“he cared for nobody and nobody cared 
for he.” Then cheerfully he rides with 
holes in his knickerbockers, a hat down 
over his ears and shoes that have “seen 
better days.” In spite of—well, of Polly’s 
warning that he is steering straight for 
the rag bag he goes with his wheel and is 
happy. 

From the darkened window at mid- 
night he peers to scan the sky and to 
ask, What of the night? He sets the 
alarm clock at an unearthly hour and 
never complains at its clangor. In the 
tender light of the rising sun he creeps 
downstairs, avoiding that squeaking 
board and that snapping step. He has 
no desire to hear: “Good gracious! Are 
you after that foolishness again?” So he 
locks the back door with superhuman 
stillness, and is free. The perverse gate 
bangs with a concussion that must shake 
the house; a glance at an upper window 
shows a ghostly figure, but there too late 
to do any harm. The wheelman is out. 
He is mounted. He has gone. 

Says the gamekeeper in the delightful 
book which Richard Jefferies has called 
“The Gamekeeper at Home:” “It’s in- 
doors, sir, as kills half the people; there 
isn’t nothink like fresh air and the smell 
of the woods. The hedges and the grass 
is as sweet as sugar after ashower.” Bless 
the gamekeeper! He has found the note 
to which the wheelman thrills, the vibra- 
tion of sympathy that stirs him. 

This cycling is said to be dangerous, 
too. Yet it is seldom so to one’s anat- 
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omy, for an occasional “header” will do 
that good by toughening it. A bicyclist 
can never be a “ mollycoddle,” and there- 
in should he felicitate himself. A fool 
can never ride a bicycle. Every rider 
knows that! The wheelman may be pale, 
and have furrows between his eyebrows, 
and a deep line on each side of his mouth, 
marks which he will hardly outgrow, be- 
cause it’s indoors, sir, that has half killed 
him before he has won his machine. He 
has dreamed of it, worked for it, devoured 
it with his hungry eyes—and now he has 
it, but he has, too, a pallid face and some 
gray hairs, in his moustache. But he in no 
way cares about these things. Just now 
he is like that woodchuck that sat under 
the tree. 

Yet he suspects that in escaping an im- 
aginary danger he has run upon a real 
one, for of the wheel he never gets enough 
until he is ready to fall off through sheer 
exhaustion. That is the dangerous at- 
tribute of the delightful companion, and 
it is on this point that its enemies so 
loudly dilate, since in their opinion the 
happy owner is in danger of doing too 
much through the fascination of it all. 
Then he himself wakes to the fact, and is 
compelled to care for himself and for the 
wheel, and it is this judicious combination 
of recklessness and of careful treatment 
that lengthens the life of each. 

So the bicycle, through the very weak- 
ness that its enemies make so prominent, 
blesses him that rides it. Out of doors it 
takes him, into the open it takes him. It 
gives him purity to breathe, and pure 
things to see, and sweet things to think, 
and adventures to dream about when the 
winter shuts him in, and pathetic little 
pictures to put into words for his friends. 
It shows him the poetry of life, it lays 
bare for him the longings of the small 
boy’s heart and the timid wishes of the 
little maid that he is leading by the hand 
along the country road. ‘The wheelman 
sees the tenderness of life, for he sweeps 
past so swiftly that the unconscious per- 
formers have no time to replace their 
masks. It is the instantaneous view that 
he receives and treasures. Yet some- 
times the rain rains on him, and the mud 
splashes him between the shoulders. The 
“road hog” curses him and the wayside 
brute calls out the dog. He rattles over 
a tin can and cuts his tire; the wheel 
springs a stick into the air that perverse- 
ly falls into the spokes and scrapes off 
some of their glittering enamel. He takes 
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a header. He says a bad word or two 
and is ashamed of himself. But it is all 
the same in the end; the mishaps are for- 
gotten, the happiness remains, and the 
wheelman’s summer life is worth living, 
and his winter’s pleasure is in living the 
summer over again. 

It is, after all, the point of view that 
gives the picture its charm. The artist 
selects it with care, and has the disadvan- 
tage of an immovable scene. The wheel- 
man does better. His picture is a pano- 
rama. It seems to advance; it is brought 
to him in its natural size and alive; it is 
at times still life, yet it is as often full of 
activity. It is his point of view which 
changes and moves and makes the scenes 
so delightful. 

Nothing comes amiss to him. He ac- 
cepts all that is offered, from the approv- 
ing smile of the pretty girl to the sour 
looks and the worse than sour words of 
the country boor. The wheelman’s world 
as he rides is a promiscuous one, but his 
compensation is that he is out of doors. 
“ There is nothing like fresh air and the 
smell of the woods. The hedges and the 
grass is as sweet as sugar after a shower.” 
It is the perfume and the delight of the 
byways and of the lanes; of even the 
dusty roads and of the weary hills; of 
the placid streams and the summer sea ; 
of the daylight and the starlight; it is 
out of doors, out of doors, out of doors ! 
The warm sunshine which enwraps him, 
the spicy breezes that come sweeping to 
him over the fields and the meadows, and 
the rippling waters that swirl under the 
planks as he and his wheel rumble across 
the bridges, are all for him. It is his mo- 
tion and the movement of the things 
about him that are so stirring to his 
blood and so stimulating to his mind, 
and, best of all, so exhilarating to his body. 
I sing the bicycle and the man that from 
the shores of city gutters leaps into the 
saddle with wordless glee because the 
toils of the day are done, and he has the 
world to roam in, while its thoughtless 
dwellers may forget him if they will, as 
he for a time is willing to forget them. 

The wheelman is a different being in 
the saddle of his obedient machine from 
what he is as he trudges along the city’s 
dirty streets. On the bicycle he flies, he 
sings, he shouts till the country people 
look from their windows to see a madman 


rush by. 
“No, no, Polly. I have not yet talked 
enough, Put that cushion under my 
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head, won’t you, Polly, dear?” With my 
feet on the mantelpiece I sit on my shoul- 
der blades. ‘The cushion, Polly, please !” 

Polly has gone. It doesn’t matter ; now 
I can put on another hickory stick. The 
rain dashes against the glass. A hand- 
ful of hail tinkles on the panes. The 
wind moans in the chimney throat. It is 
winter, but the bicyclist can ride in a sum- 
mer memory. It is dark, but he can ride 
in a summer light that never can grow 
dull nor dim. With his blood leaping 
through every vein, throbbing fast and 
throbbing faster with every turn of the 
wheel and tingeing his pale cheek, he rides. 
Every muscle plays sure and swift and 
obeys the command of the happy brain 
with not a moment’s hesitation or a mo- 
ment’s reluctance. What more could he 
ask? Let the sleet beat on the slates if it 
will—who cares? 

Although the bicycle is becoming so 
common a means of progression, it is not 
yet so familiar in country places as to be 
seen without some emotion. When riding 
into the far country on a summer day it is 
a common experience to hear a voice, the 
voice of the small boy especially, cry, as 
the wheel skims silently by the farm-yard 
gate: “There goes a bicycle; look, 
look !” and an answering “ Where?” ina 
deeper but no less interested a tone. To 
the small boy it is ever a blissful sight. 
With him the thought of possessing a bi- 
cycle is the acme of earthly delight. I 
once told a friend that with a bicycle and 
a pleasant word the “vicious animal,” as 
Plato called him, could be tamed in a mo- 
ment and converted into a faithful ally. 
He so doubted it that he resolved to 
make the experiment, and did so, but with 
the essential requisite of success omitted. 
He made the trial from a back seat of a 
carriage. “ Well, my little man,” he said 
to the barefooted urchin trudging along 
the sandy road, “how do you do to-day ?” 
“ Just as I durned please,” came through 
the summer air in a tone that ended all 
further conversation. 

That greeting was too condescending. 
“Hello! How-de-do? How’s everything 
to-day ?”” would have come nearer touch- 
ing the small boy’s heart, and with a sight 
of the delectable bicycle the change in 
that heart would have been complete. 
A buggy can have no softening effect. 
Never but once have I failed in an experi- 
ment on a country boy with the bicycle, 
and this wicked fellow’s reply to my 
greeting from the saddle was: “ Yah, you 
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spider - legged, curly - headed monkey !” 
—an answer that filled me with delight 
because it was so accurate. With the 
small boy of the city street failure is 
pretty certain, for he seems to belong to 
a different species from him of the coun- 
try. When I had these experiments on 
hand, I once spoke not toa certain city 
specimen, but touched thé visor of. my 
cap with a cordial gesture. What was my 
dismay to hear: “Oh, Jimmy, see the old 
sport!” 

Next to the pleasure of making these 
experiments on the small boy, perhaps 
the greatest enjoyment for the wheelman 
riding alone is to overtake a carriage 
and its occupants that are quietly jogging 
over the road, to pedal along with them 
for a short time to show them that you 
could if you would, and then do it. 
With a dash pass by, and leave the car- 
riage behind. 

Nothing seems so to surprise the aver- 
age driver as to have this experience. It 
increases his appreciation of the bicycle, 
and enlarges his mind by giving him 
something above potatoes to think about 
and to describe when he gets home. It 
is not a rare thing to be challenged to 
a race by a driver who has the confidence 
of his convictions, and to the wheelman 
there can scarcely be taste of greater 
delight than to let out with one’s best 
muscles and to beat that confident man. 

Although the bicyclist may be working 
for all that his muscles are worth, and 
the machine responding with all its good 
will, the horse may gain the advantage, 
yet the wheelman has the excuse: “ Of 
course you couldn’t expect me to beat 
you on such a road as this!” The road 
is always open to condemnation, and usu- 
ally deserves it. But this little experi- 
ence in racing with the sole object of do- 
ing something that he seems not to think 
of intending to do is one of the good 
things in the life of the wheelman who 
rides alone into the country. It may be 
that if he opened his mouth he would 
pant like a thirsty dog, and it may be 
only by the greatest effort that he pre- 
tends to be enjoying the necessity of 
panting through his nostrils; streams 
may be trickling down his spinal column, 
and his legs may be about ready to stop 
from utter inability to move, yet with a 
single spurt he may beat that horse, and 
then it will be time to dismount to oil the 
machine, and to pretend that his efforts 
have disrupted some of his buttons. 
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All this, to make the fun complete, 
should be done without a single glance 
of recognition toward the carriage or its 
occupants. You can see from the cor- 
ners of your.eyes that you are the victor, 
and refusing to make a sign or to show 
that you have been conscious of the strug- 
gle adds to the bliss of the moment and 
increases the astonishment of the carriage 
folk. “Good gracious! If he did that 
without trying, what would he have done 
if he had really raced with us?” 

But perhaps in this sport the very 
acme of delicious experience comes when 
the wheelman can overtake a staid old 
nag driven by a woman. She should be 
alone. Then as he comes quietly up be- 
hind the outfit of buggy and old horse, 
and country woman with an ambition, 
the sport begins, and if the bicyclist 
can keep his seat, notwithstanding his 
inward laughter, he will have a joy- 
ous moment or two. To look at her, to 
appear to notice her, is to break the 


. charm and to disclose the rider’s purpose. 


Keep on the power or gradually increase 
it, and out of the sides of your eyes you 
will see the woman’s arms begin to trem- 
ble. She separates the lines even wider 
apart than usual ; she leans forward and 
looks at the apparently unconscious wheel- 
man ; she slips forward to the edge of the 
seat, and you can see her hands trembling 
and the ribbons on her bonnet quivering 
in her anxiety. She slaps the unhappy 
horse with the reins, and gets pale, and 
flushes and grows pale again. The old 
nag is doing his best ; now is the time, 
wicked wheelman; let yourself out! 
Aha! she is a dozen yards in the rear, 
and as you pass, apparently without effort, 
you hear her say : 


“Oh, pshaw ! them bicycles!” 

Here Polly gave the fire a whack with 
the poker. 

“Do you mean to say that that is one 
of the abominable things that you do 


when you go riding? You should be 
ashamed of yourself.” 

“No, Polly—never, never! A _ polite 
wheelman would never do an obnoxious 
thing like that. It is only those depraved 
fellows of the baser sort, who have no 
conscience and no sympathy, that are 
guilty of such conduct. But for even us 
good wheelmen it is always a tempta- 
tion.” 

Polly put another hickory stick on the 
fire. She said nothing, but she seemed 
to be thinking violently. 














HARRY’S CAREER AT YALE. 


BY JOHN SEYMOUR WOOD. 


CHAPTER XV. 


HE chums got over their little snarl 
in a day or so. Possibly if the race 


had eventuated otherwise Harry 
would have been somewhat more 
repellant. As they were coming home 


from the post office one night, Jack’s hand 
still being carried in a bandage, they hap- 
pened to meet Captain Clark, who stopped 
and talked with them. 

“You don't mean tosay you rowed with 
a felon on your hand, Rives?” 

Jack blushed a little. 

“Why, man, you pulled harder than any 
man in your boat.” 

“So he did!” said Harry proudly. 

The ‘varsity captain whistled a lively 
air and turned on his heel. Then he 
called out : “See that you don’t take cold 
in it, Rives. And by the way, come to my 
room in South Middle to-morrow night, 
will you? We are going to have a boating 
meeting.” 

“There,” said Jack. “If I hadn’t 
rowed, Harry, and nearly killed myself, I 
wouldn’t have got that invitation.” 

He felt he was on the ’varsity from that 
hour, just as Harry believed he had a sure 
thing on the nine. 

The first term of freshman year drew 
on to its end. Everyone in college but 
freshmen was busy getting ready for the 
Thanksgiving jubilee, which, though now 
obsolete, was at that time the successor of 
the Wooden Spoon Exhibition and a grand 
annual rumpus, tolerated by the faculty, 
at which all the jokes, the victories, de- 
feats and events of the college year were 
reviewed and caricatured on thestage. It 
began with minstrels and ended with a 
play. 

But the poor freshmen had little heart, 
most of them, during those last weeks of 
their first term for jubilees. They were 
glad enough for anything to enliven them. 
Jim Danforth went about with a long face, 
predicting that out of their class of 156 
only a hundred would be left after the 
Christmas holidays. A freshman tutor by 
the name of Dilworthy had taken the en- 
tire charge of Danforth. Dilworthy was 
tutoring and at the same time attending 
the theological course with a view of ulti- 


mately becoming a clergyman in the up- 
country towns of Connecticut. He had one 
weakness — baseball. He couldn’t play 
himself, but he loved to see the nine play, 
and he was tired of seeing them beaten 
by Harvard. 

He watched Danforth and made up his 
mind that he was one of the greatest base- 
ball players that ever came to college. 
That settled it. He was his division 
officer, and although Jim flunked his 
Horace “ dead,” he kept getting the most 
amazing stand in Latin—a stand which 
brought him up in Greek and mathemat- 
ics and carried him through ‘the term. 
In fact Tutor Dilworthy had a soft heart 
for all disheartened freshmen. He was a 
queer, solitary, lonesome sort of man, and 





““ TUTOR DILWORTHY SITTING GRIM AND BOLT 
UPRIGHT."’--P. 244. 
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it was a sort of “let up” 
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yet he was probably the most popular 
tutor in college, where tutors are so un- 
popular. 

Twice a week he gave up an evening to 
about twenty low-stand freshmen. He 
called it his “ fifth division.” Those low- 
stand men! They studied very hard, 
too. But, as Tutor Dilworthy said, they 
were mostly “ misfits.” They had never 
begun right. The miserable “ prepara- 
tory’ system which they underwent — 
going from one boarding school to an- 
other, or getting private teaching from 
unworthy instructors, never getting the 
right kind of drill—brought them into 
college loathing all kinds of study. 

It was less than a month now to the 
Christmas holidays, and the following 
night the Thanksgiving jubilee was to 
come off at Alumni Hall. There was but 
one recitation in review the next day, and 





night. Several fresh- 
men dropped in, and 
they tossed up to see 
who should be sent out 
to work the “ growler.” 
The lot fell to Nevers, 
a jolly, good - natured 
little chap as ever drew 
breath. So good na- 
tured that he was gen- 
erally imposed upon. 

“By Jove!” he said, 
“T hate to go out this 
cold, frosty night and 
leave that fire. Gad, 
fellows, what a fire to 
roast a turkey !” 

“Tf we only had the 
turkey!” laughed 
Thornton from the 
lounge, where Stamp 
was lying, one eye open, 
his head on his lap. 

“Turkey! I know a 
bank whereon wild tur- 
keys grow—a_ turkey 
farm out by West Rock,” 
said Jack quickly. “ We 
used to run past it when 
Granniss took us on our 
four-mile trips in train- 
ing. Gobble-obble-ob- 
ble! They must be fat 
and tender now. Gob- 
ble-obble-obble!” He 
made their very mouths 
water. 

“Ahem! Could you, 
me boy, could you lead me thither?” 
asked Coles facetiously. 

“The owner is a crusty old farmer, and 
the farmer’s big dog lay on the barn floor, 
and Bingo was his name, sir !”” chimed in 
half a dozen others, admonishingly. 

“Oh, Stamp here can chew the ears off 
any Bingo!” laughed Thornton. 

It took only a little more talk to get 
Jack to say : 

“Tf I could get three fellows — Bill 
Thornton, you, Harry—I want you, Coles 
—I'll get you two fat spring turkeys. 
Boys, we'll have a feast. Time! It’s now 
9 o'clock. It’s a two-mile run only to the 
turkey farm. Oh, if the old rascal makes 
any trouble we'll buy them! But, mean- 
while, how would a lot of roast oysters go 
with turkey?” 

“You get the turkey, we'll provide the 
oysters!” volunteered Danforth. ‘“ By 
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Gad! I'll stop in and invite old Dil- 
worthy. He’llcome. I'll make him bring 
his flute and he never need know where 
the turkeys came from.” 

“ By all means!” laughed Jack, taking 
off his coat and vest for the long run out 
and back, and looking for his baseball 
shoes. 

Harry went down to pacify Mrs. Gimly. 

“ Mrs. Gimly,” he said, bowing to Sa- 
manthy, who was washing dishes at a 
sink in the next room; “ Mrs. Gimly, the 
fellows wanted me to give you this to 
buy yourself and Miss Samanthy a tur- 
key Thanksgiving, and perhaps you won’t 
mind our having a little supper to-night ?” 

“Oh, no. It’s Thanksgiving time, an’ 
of course 

“We expect Tutor Dilworthy, and we 
may make a little noise.” 

“Oh, if the faculty is present, what is 
it to Samanthy an’ me? We are not here 
to find fault with them. An’ if any tutor 
is with ye I resign me charge.” 

Harry warned Mrs. Gimly 
might be a little extra 
noise and went back to 
the room and put on 
his running shoes. 

It was wicked, it was 
wrong—but it was 
Thanksgiving. The 
butchers’ shops _ had 
long since shut up and 
turkeys could not be 
bought then. ‘Turkeys 
must be had to satisfy 
their sharp, freshman 
appetites, might not 
turkey be “ crooked ?” 





that there 
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Oh, stolen joys of 
college life! How 
sweet they are 7m esse 
and in recollection! 
What jovial dreams 
come back to the old 
and enfeebled alumnus 
as he remembers the 
old times, the open 
Franklin stoves, the 
midnight feasts, the 
good fellowship, the 
dare-devil exploits, the 


\ 


rollicking fun, the \ 

: Ne 
jokes, and the perfect aS it 
freedom from care, ex- us 


cept as to that awful 
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question of that first term—‘ Am I below 
average?” 

This question a number of freshmen were 
to answer as did Caswell—in the affirma- 
tive. Fortunately none of the “ Gimly 
gang ’”’ was caught napping, though poor 
Danforth had a close and extremely nar- 
row shave. In that little mercurial mark 
which jumped about, above or below 2 for 
the “low standers” lay their tragedy of 
college life. No laughing matter, be it 
said, in truth, for some, for it seemed 
that life had no further bitterness for 
them. 

Caswell, however, was not one of those 
who took the matter to heart; not he. 
Danforth heard the news and went and 
asked him and Holland to the spread. 
Five minutes after he entered Harry and 
Jack’s room—that large, low room—he 
might have been taken for a freshman 
himself. He was the life of the party. 
Tutor Dilworthy was by no means the 
solitary star that evening, although he 
played the flute in almost faultless style. 
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Picture to yourself, dear reader, on that 
cold, frosty night in November, the cur- 
tains drawn, a blazing wood fire in the old 
Franklin stove, a fat white turkey turning 
on an improvised spit (Jack’s silver-headed 
stick given him by his mother on his seven- 
teenth birthday), aroom full of jolly fresh- 
men guying and joking with their tutor 
(and it was a rare thing for a tutor to un- 
bend this way), Jack and Jim Danforth 
presiding over the cooking, basting the 
unctuous, crisp, fat turkey with a huge iron 
spoon borrowed from Samanthy (with 
many misgivings, doubtless, on her part); 
oysters roasting in the glowing coals; a 
dozen of beer on the table and a box of 
cigars. Enter to these Caswell and Hol- 
land, bearing between them half a dozen 
magnums of Clicquot as a peace offering. 

“Gentlemen,” said Caswell, as he en- 
tered and the laughter subsided, “we 
meant to have taken you in to-night, but 
dits aliter visum (the only Latin I ever 
knew), you have taken us in. Holland 
and I are going to be with you next 
year. The faculty have dropped us!” 

A subdued murmur followed, for to 
most present the announcement was news. 
Had the faculty dared to drop the great 
Holland, the president of the D. K. cam- 
paign committee? How were the mighty 
fallen, indeed ! 

“Umpty-three is giving us her very 
tother best,’’ said Danforth, “and we’re 
proud to have you with us, though I must 
confess it won’t— it won’t seem at all 
natural not to have Mr. Caswell in the 
enemy’s ranks.” 

“T shall wreak a full and hearty ven- 
geance on Umpty-five,” said Caswell, ear- 
nestly, “ for this wanton act of the faculty. 
However, let me say that you fellows are 
just my sort. It softens my fall to find 
myself landed with the ‘Gimly gang.’ ”’ 

“Hear! hear!” So loud and long 
that Mrs. Gimly’s knock was_ heard. 
Harry hurried out and pacified her. 

“Why,” said Holland, as Harry re- 
turned, “your invitation to the turkey 
roast sort of gives me a turn, as the old 
lady said as she mounted her bicycle. It’s 
mighty generous of you—particularly so, 
Mr. Thornton, as it came after you learned 
from Mr. Caswell that we were dropped. 
By Jove! I was feeling blue, but this kind 
welcome of yours at this time comes home 
to me with a great deal of real, heartfelt— 
I don’t know how to express myself.” 

There was a profound silence. Every- 
one felt very sorry for Holland, who had 
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been so prominent and so popular in his 
class. Tutor Dilworthy said kindly: 
“ There is one thing here at this pleasant 
affair, I think—we don't feel we belong 
to any particular class; I graduated 
some six years ago, but I feel like a 
freshman! I believe the true old Yale 
spirit of friendship is somewhere hiding 
about here. Um, um; I think I smell 
him!” 

The fat turkey just then seemed to 
give out a specially delightful and de- 
licious odor. “ By the bye, how did you 
boys find such excellent turkeys? You 
are good judges, I dare say?” asked the 
tutor, innocently enough. No one gave 
the secret away, of course ; but everyone 
knew he suspected. Presently Jacek pro- 
nounced the turkey done. Thornton 
pronounced it done. Everyone gave 
his opinion, and it was pretty generally 
in the affirmative. There were not 
enough plates to go around, but that did 
not matter. Some drank their cham- 


pagne out of tooth mugs, a few had 


glasses. Then came the roast oysters, 
and everyone talking at once, and 2 
o’clock struck and no one knew it or 
cared ; and Tutor Dilworthy sang a song 
and Caswell sang a song, but they voted 
the tutor’s the best. ‘ 

At 3:30 A. M. they formed in a body, 
singing (oh, mortal insult to the juniors !) 
D. K. E. songs, and, pretending to be ju- 
niors, marched down on to the campus. 
Here Tutor Dilworthy, seized with a 
sudden spasm of conscience, disappeared 
utterly from their ken, and was seen to 
dart into the shadowy portals of Old 
South. So, with songs on the fence, 
ended at early cock crow the famous 
Thanksgiving turkey feast of Umpty-four. 

Ah, me, it is all very well for those 
who can sleep all day to keep up the 
racket all night, but to wake and hear 
the dreadful chapel bell ringing in one’s 
ears, to hurry on one’s clothes, to run for 
prayers at full speed for five minutes on 
an empty stomach—such was the cruel 
debt they had to pay to religion the next 
morning! If one cut, it was two marks ; 
if one was late, it was also two marks ; 
consequently no one was ever late at 
chapel. It. amused Harry to see Tutor 
Dilworthy sitting grim and bolt upright 
in his seat as if he had not been eating 
turkey until 3 o’clock in the morning ! 
But, oh, those long, dry, dismal morning 
prayers! Theset phraseology, the quaint 
early English technique of theology, 











never listened to, never half heard by 
the five or six hundred students who are 
busy, heads down most of them, conning 


over their morning recitations! As _ be- 
tween the question of losing his soul 


or his “stand” a college boy never 
hesitates. He is a worldling of world- 
lings, and to him there is no immediate 
hereafter. In the old days in the old 
chapel the seats were high backed and 
favored casting hurried glances at text 
books before recitation. We dare say all 
this is changed for the better now. 
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Of the absurdities of- the Thanksgiv- 
ing jubilee which took place in Alumni 
Hall the following night it will not be 
found advisable to speak until the later 
years of college life 
shall find our heroes 
upon the stage fig- 
uring in the gro- 
tesque melodramas 
which, interspersed 
with local hits,-kept 
Yale students up 
laughing till all 
hours (in those days) 
prior to their depar- 
ture for home. At 
this time it was the 
one annual outburst 
of wit and good fun 
—a good deal of it 
(it must be admitted) 
directed against the 
faculty and against 
unpopular professors 
andtutors. Thanks- 
giving jubilees are 
of the mighty past ; 
they have followed 
the Wooden Spoon, 
the Burial of Euclid 
and Omega Lambda 
Chi into desuetude. 

Then, next day 
after, came that 
pleasant four. days 
of home. “How de- 
lightful it was to 
swagger about in 
new clothes and 
(away from New 
Haven) sport acane, 
and perhaps in 
stealth a beaver 
hat! Uncle Dick 
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Lyman gave the boys a dinner at his 
club in New York and took them to 
see the beautiful Adelaide Neilson, then 
the reigning star in public favor. They 
returned to college and to study with just 
a faint suspicion that there was a wider, 
greater life outside the university ; but 
this suspicion hardly increased as time 
wore on. 

The “little” life in college in the 
four years—how great and how large it 
seemed ! 

Of the hard month of study before the 
first-term examinations at Christmas the 
less said the better. There was no de- 
sirable object in compelling the fresh- 
men to cram Euclid by heart, theorem 
figures and all. To Harry, who had a 
capital memory, it was perhaps an advan- 
tage, as he succeeded in memorizing his 
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propositions so well that he obtained a 
very high mark on the examination. 
When, after a jolly Christmas vacation 
in New York, they returned to college 
Harry found that he had been elected to 
the honors of the second division. Jack 
was in the third, Danforth in the fourth, 
and Thornton, who took everything so 
easily, was in the first. The great event of 
Caswell’s and Holland’s fall from Umpty- 
three to Umpty-four had already become 
a nine-days wonder, and the college had 
settled down into humdrum winter-term 
regularity, when a trifling little event hap- 
pened which was to have a great effect 
upon our hero’s after life in college. 
Freshmen were at this time tabooed in 
New Haven. They were rarely invited 
out, being deemed in town as the college 
world deemed them—too raw for any social 
attention. DeGarmo came up from New 
York and gave them dancing lessons 
once a week. They could dance with 
each other and whirl about, knocking 


knees, over the uneven floor of the danc- . 


ing academy on Chapel street above a 
drug store, but further in social life they 
could not go. Harry and Jack knew a 
little about the art from their sisters. 
They despised dancing as “ girly-girly ” 
But one evening they found 


and silly. 
two invitations on their study table, one of 
which read as follows in printed writing : 

“The company of Mr. Henry Chestle- 
ton, of Yale College, is hereby requested 


to attend the sixteenth annual cake 
walk of the Ebenezer Chapel Congrega- 
tion of Free and Independent Colored 
Methodists, at the State House (base- 
ment), on Saturday, January 17, 18—, at 
8 o'clock p. M.” 

Mrs. Gimly came up to say that a col- 
ored gentleman had called and left the 
“invites ’’ and would call again later and 
collect 25 cents for each “ invite.”’ 

“Shall we take in the cake walk?” 
said Jack, looking up rather blankly. 

“Why not—by all means!” Henry 
laughed. “It’s our first entrance into 
New Haven society. It may be the side 
door, but we must remember we are 
freshmen. Beggars must not be choos- 
ers |” 

Thornton dropped in later in the even- 
ing and complained of an enormous and 
unsatisfied appetite, which one of Mrs. 
Moriarty’s Welsh rarebits alone could 
vanquish. They put on their coats and 
sauntered down to the old-fashioned ale- 
house. About a table as they entered 
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were seated half a dozen of their own 
class. It was quite true that Umpty-four 
had shown an immediate and apparently 
unquenchable fondness for Mrs. Moriar- 
ty’s Bass and Burton. Mrs. Moriarty had 
been so far a mother to them, sympathiz- 
ing and advising. She was always a kind 
mother to freshmen, often refusing a third 
glass of ale if she thought they had had 
enough. When the boys entered she was 
seated in her rocking chair behind the 
counter (wiped as clean as a plate), near 
the grate. She was in her clean calico 
frock and white apron, and looked tidy 
and neat as a Philadelphia Quakeress. 
Cook—pronounced Coook—a little dried- 
up Englishman,. was seated at a table 
drinking, in a slow, leisurely way, a pint 
of ’alf and ’alf. Coook was a fixture at 
Mrs. Moriarty’s, and there was a dim sus- 
picion on the part of the students that he 
was ‘ waitin’ on” the genial widow. 

“Are you going to take in the cake 
walk” was the question on all sides. 
And every freshman present thought it 
would be a good joke to “black up” and 
attend in a body. 

Presently in came Hetherington, “the 
Greek wonder,” looking very feeble and 
old. He had hardly gotten over a week’s 
spree. He sat down at the freshman 
table, bowing to everyone. He only 
seemed to be acquainted with freshmen. 
Hardly a man in the room but pitied him 
and looked down on him. Poor old 
Hetherington! His brain was still capa- 
ble of great effort if well directed ; but 
rum had so far “got him dead,” as the 
freshmen whispered about one to the 
other, and his hand trembled as he raised 
his glass of Bass to his lips. 

Here was a strong, able man, only 
thirty-three years old, going to the dogs 
—if he had not already gone. Harry 
looked at him pityingly. He and Heth- 
erington had been good friends ever since 
that day at Brood’s. He had been up 
twice in the boys’ room in York street 
and had told them long, interesting tales 
of Yale and her glories in the past. He 
had strong reverences for the “ great ” and 
learned professors whose mortal frames 
rested in the old graveyard near Center 
Congregational Church. 

The freshmen sat about the round table 
—ten of them—and began with their “ rab- 
bits” and ale to get very noisy. Hodge, 
Dickson and Brewer came in, seniors, with 
their awful glittering golden badges on 
their scarfs. Instantly there was a hush. 
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The seniors were very great men. They 
seemed very old, older far than poor 
Hetherington, who sat silently leaning over 
his ale cup and looking solemnly down 
into the lees as if he saw there the dregs 
of his ill-spent life. It was a lesson to 
those boys, but who received it? 
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Other students might go out and dine 
with the New Haven nabobs on Temple 
and Elm streets; yea, truly, and pene- 
trate as far as the palaces of the truly 
rich and great on Hillhouse avenue; it 
was left for freshmen to shine at the 
great Ebenezer cake walk among the 
highest ornaments of colored society in 
the large empty hall beneath the old State 
House. Harry and Jack, well corked and 
wearing—as did many others—a fantastic 
regalia hired for the occasion, presented 
their tickets in due form to a huge grin- 
ning darky in a dress suit, a sort of 
major domo, who stood at the door 
and bid each guest a hearty welcome. 
In the hall when they arrived there was 
already a crowd of fifty or sixty of “de 
bes’ an’ mos’ refined cullud folk in de 
city,” as a “cullud gemman” informed 
them. A dozen dim lamps gave forth a 
dubious light, and in the semi-darkness 
the freshmen were not recognized. It 
was just a lark, and Thornton, who could 
do anything with his legs, executed a 
capital hornpipe for the delectation of the 
assembled guests before the walk be- 
gan. 

The spacious low-ceilinged hall was 
now getting to be crowded with colored 
brethren and sisters. A large barrel of 
cider at five cents a glass, with sandwiches 
for ten cents, stood on a counter on which 
was the enormous frosted raisin cake to 
be given to the winner of the cake walk. 
Jack and Harry walked about arm in arm, 
tried the cider, listened to the really good 
banjo music, and were attracted to one 
end of the hall near the darky band. 
Here, surrounded by a dense crowd, a 
showy, elegantly - formed young negress 
was doing the sailor’s hornpipe. Harry 
had never seen such dancing. It was a 
thing of art. He pressed through the crowd 
into the first rank, and the saucy d/ue eyes 
of the danseuse fastened upon him. She 
was very graceful, and Harry’s admiration 
was clearly conveyed in the applause as 
she finished. She drew out a large yellow 
bandana from her pocket and just touched 
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her brow as she brushed by Harry, say- 
ing: 

“Oh, go along! 
nigger—sho !”’ 

“Nor are you!” laughed Harry, “ for 
I can see the white on your wrist.” 

The danseuse laughed very heartily. 
“ We're just here for a lark. Three of us 
girls just blacked up and came along. 
Isn't it fun!” 

“ You dance like a—fairy,” said the lad, 
offering his arm. 

“Oh, my sister is in the variety business. 
I may be, too, some day. She taught me. 
Come, there goes a waltz.” 

De Garmo had not yet perfected Harry 
in the waltz step, but he managed to do 
pretty well. It was not well enough for 
his “lady,” however. She made him stop. 
“Oh, I’d rather walk!” she said. Then, 
after a moment, she added: ‘Say, haven’t 
I seen you up to the colleges? I passed 
you one day. I don’t forget faces. You 
were polite; you took off your hat to 
me.” 

“Yes ; I remember now,” said Harry. 

“Oh, there’s Mame and Minnie now,” 
she laughed, pointing to two girls blacked 
as she was, who were talking to some stu- 
dents. Harry purposely led her away 
from her girl friends. He felt it was very 
wicked, but it seemed so pleasant to feel 
the girl’s light, pretty hand resting on his 
arm. She wasa gay, charming girl. He 
felt a little thrill as she said: 

“Say, I always liked you for taking off 
your hat that day. I’ve remembered it 
ever since.” 

“ Have you?” 

“Yes; and I’ve met you on Chapel 
street four times, and you never looked 
at me.” ‘ 

“What is your name?” 

“Ella Gerhart. Pa says Von Gerhart.” 
“Well, the next time I see you you bet 
won't look the other way.” 

“ Yes, the next time. You will never see 
me again.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because you don’t like me—I'm only 
a shop girl.” 

“T don’t care for that,” said Harry, 
boldly. “I think it’s awfully indepen- 
dent of you to be earning your own liv- 
ing.” 

‘She gave him a grateful glance. “Are 
you going to the Turn-verein next Thurs- 
day?” she asked. 

“The Turn-verein ? 

“ The German ball.” 


Honey, you ain’t no 


— 


What’s that ?” 
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“ Well, I hadn’t thought of it,” said 
Harry, amused. 

“Minnie and Mame are going and I 
guess I’ll go if I can get my dress fixed. 
I am going to have a new white bom- 
bazine. I’ve saved it out of my wages. I 
only get $5 a week and I give mother $3, 
and that leaves $2, and oh, I have so many, 
many things I need. I wish I had some 
new gloves for the ball. I don’t see how 
I can go.” 

“How much would they cost?” asked 
Harry. 

“Two dollars; but I can get them at 
the store for $1.63.” 

Harry slipped a $2 bill into her hand. 

“Oh, no, I can’t accept it from a 
stranger.” 

“Why, Miss Gerhart, I’m not a stran- 
ger, am 1?” 

* Will you come to the ball ?” 

“Yes,” 

*“ And dance with me?” 

“Mes,” 

“ Say, what is your name? 
students are awful nice!” 

“My name is Chestleton. 
I’m in Umpty-four.” 

“Are you going to walk ?” 

“No,” 

“Yes, do; that’s what we 
came for. Mame and Minnie 
are going to.” 

“Oh, well, I don’t care, if 
you walk with me.” 

Blacked as she was he could 
see how graceful and pretty the 
girl was and what beautiful 
hair she had. She was out for 
a lark, and lark, too, she was 
having! He remembered the 
pretty shop girl now very well. 
It was she who threw him a 
saucy kiss that first morning 
when he was out on the cam- 
pus conning his Virgil. How 
long ago it was! And she had 
borne him in mind ever since ! 
After all what harm would ever 
come of a little fun with this 
pretty shop girl? Strangely 
enough as they wandered 
through the crowd of students, 
darkies, town people and every- 
one, he thought what would 
Miss Hastings think of him if 
she knew of his little escapade. 

Before the evening was over 
he had promised absolutely 
to attend the German ball of 


Oh, I think. 


““yoU DANCE LIKE A FAIRY,’ 
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the Turn-verein. He had done more ; 
as he was evidently not a good dancer 
he had agreed to call at Ella's house, 
in the outskirts of New Haven, and she 
and Mame and Minnie would give him a 
few lessons. 

That cake walk! 
what was going on. His head was in a 
whirl. It was such asecret. He thought 
he wouldn’t tell Jack, who kept hanging 
around and obtruding in the way, expect- 
ing an introduction. He and the pretty 
Ella got some applause, but the cake went 
to two tall dona-fide darkies—a “ Villi- 
kins and his Dinah ””—*“ Villikins” was an 
influential deacon in the Ebenezer Church, 
Jack and his freshmen pals in some way 
got hold of Mame and Minnie, and before 
the evening was over Ella was introduced 
all around, and the Turn-verein was gen- 
erally discussed. Harry was not the only 
freshman who agreed to be on hand at 
the German ball. Evidently Umpty-four 


He hardly cared 


was not destined to be entirely kept out 
of “society” in freshman year. 
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VAN HOUTEN’S 


“Best & Goes Farthest.” 


Lide of fortune is 

t the flood. The-in 
Short, Wilkins Mi- 
awbher is the sole 


PERFECTLY PURE. 


The Standard Oocoa of the World. 


A Delicious Beverage. 

Stimulating and Invigorating 
PR ren. Sewer. reree 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 
utilizes in the highest possible degree all the 
flesh forming elements, while highly develop- 
ing the flavor and aroma. > 

old in 1-8, 1-4, 1-@and 1 Ib, Cans. gg-If 
not obtainable enclose 25 cts. to either VAN 

OUTE: , 106 Reade Street, NewYork, 

or 45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, and a can, con- ¢ 
Mention thicpublication, ‘Propsred only ty 
Van Houren & ZOON, Weesp, Holland. » Ad : 











Malarial Disorders. 


Where correct sanitary laws are enforced there 
can be but little malaria. 

The evils of malarial disorders are fever, weak- 
ness, lassitude, loss of appetite, nervous debility, 
prostration, depression, more or less pronounced ; 
and sometimes life becomes a burden. 

The human system needs continuous and care- 
ful attention to rid itself of its impurities. Stim- 
ulate into activity the vital organs, cleanse the 
stomach and bowels, quicken the circulation and 
increase the action of the skin by the use of that 
most harmless of all remedies, BEECHAM’S PILLS, 
and doctors’ bills will be avoided and good health 
wll result. Take these Pills as directed for any 
nervous or bilious disorder, such as sick headache, 
‘poor digestion, loss of appetite and constipation, 
and they will prove a blessing pecuniarily as well 
as physically, for they will cost only 25 cts. a box, 
‘although they are proverbially known through- 
out the world to be “‘worth a guinea a box.”’ 

Beecham’s Pills enjoy the largest sale of any pro- 


prietary medicine in the world. All Druggists sell 
them ; made only in St. Helens, England. 





NO FLEAS LIVE 


KIRK’S 
G SOA 


Is USED. 


A iti tecti eo sease 
a Dead Shot for Teas. your , th poy om 
itsend 0c in stamps to 
JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
and they will send a large size cake postage prepaid. 
‘The Finest Soap for General Stable Use. 





CROUPY SOUNDS 


At night, from baby’s crib, are distract- 
ing to parents who are at a loss for 
a medicine equal to the emergency. 
Not so with those who have Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral in the house. A dose 
of this medicine affords certain and 
speedy relief. Tocurecolds, coughs, sore 
throat, asthma, bronchitis, hoarseness, 
and the various disorders of the breath- 
ing apparatus, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
has no equal. It soothes the inflamed 
tissue, promotes 
expecto- C Hf Fi ration, 
and in- a 0. duces re- 
pose. Cap. U. Carley, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., writes: “I have used 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in my family for 
thirty years and have always found it 
the best remedy for croup, to which 
complaint my children were subject.” 

“T use Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in my 
practice, and pronounce it to be un- 
equaled as a remedy for colds and 
coughs.”—J. G. Gordon, M. D., Carroll 
Co., Virginia. 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


red by Dr. J.C. age & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists; Price $1; six bottles $5. 





























CALIFORNIA will soon be spreading her most 
potent charms to entice the winter and spring 


tourist. Special trains of vestibuled cars, with 
all the appliances by which modern invention 
and enterprise have made travel a pleasure, will 
be speeding South from all points of the com- 
pass, freighted with seekers after health and 
pleasure in the genial climate of the Pacific 
Coast. From Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Cincinnati and New Orleans the gath- 
ering will congregate, bound for the palatial Ho- 
tel del Monte, Monterey ; Los Angeles, Coronado 
Beach, Riverside, Santa Monica, Santa Barbara 
and the hundred and one other localities in 
Southern California and Mexico which yearly 
claim an ever-increasing multitude of pilgrims 
to the shrines which each chooses. Some will 
revel in the seashore and the wondrous scenery 
of the nearby islands, as beautiful as the Greek 
archipelago and vastly more comfortable to 
sojourn in. Some will continue on the placid 
waters of the Pacific the yachting which the 
storm-tossed seas of the far-away East deny 
them. Some will flee to the mountains and 
there lay in a stock of hardy health in Appala- 
chian tramps, equaling those of the Alps in 
pleasurable toil and certainly rivaling them in 
the spice of danger which seems necessary to 
the perfect happiness of the mountaineer. Other 
some will gladly follow the footsteps of the au- 
thors who, in OvuTING, have made the land of 
the Humboldt trappers and Shasta household 
words, while a no small contingent of sports- 
men with rod and gun will in due season, and 
with all due regard to it, tempt fortune in the 
fields and streams which the many writers 
whose experience we have given in our pages 
have proven to be so well worth their attention. 

To all California is a generous provider, and 
whether they be invalids in search of clear skies 
and balmy winds, travelers in search of the 
marvelous, artists with an eye for natural 
scenery and aerial effects, or sportsmen, each 
will surely find his keenest expectations more 
than realized in the land which is an inexhausti- 
ble treasure house of health and a never-failing 
arena for the prosecution of outdoor sports, even 
down to lawn tennis, which has elsewhere been 
relegated to winter quarters. 





In the invention of little conven- 
iences for everyday use the Ameri- 
can excels. A simple little article, 
manufactured by C. J. Bailey, 
Boylston street, Boston, Mass., and 
called the heel cushion, will com- 
mend itself to every pedestrian. It 
is a practical contrivance to do 
away with the wearisome jarring of heels upon 
hard pavements, and possesses the additional 
merit of being cheap and easily applied. 

‘* SUMMER IN WINTER TIME”’ is the attractive 
title of Mr. W. E. Arnold’s extremely useful 
little handbook alive with instruction for all 
who may this winter seek the South for pleasure 
or on sport intent. It is, in fact, a categorical 
and alphabetically arranged guide to every 
place of note in Florida—how to reach it, its 
chief attractions, who to apply to for local in- 
formation, where to stay and at what cost. The 
Ocean Steamship Company, the Savannah Line, 
is wise in its generation to make these facts so 
early and so authoritatively accessible. 

WuatT a delightful trip to Bermuda, and how 
few there be who instead of a passage Eastward 
across the unruly Atlantic take to this charming 
isle of the South, where frost is unknown and 
the thermometer scarcely ever runs out of the 
seventies. Now that the cable connects Ber- 
muda with the rest of the world, the Quebec 
Steamship Company should not have carrying 
capacity sufficient to transfer all who may wish 
to ferry that way and ‘Captain Howe, of the 
Princess, and Mr. Aiken, of the Hamilton, not 
room enough to accommodate all who shall 
choose to spend our trying, rigorous winter days 
in such charming abodes as these resorts offer. 


THERE is one outdoor exercise which the ap- 
proaching season heralds and for which prepa- 
ration may be made with fairassurance. Unless 
all weather prophecies shall fail, we are 
promised abundant skating this winter. The 
American Club skate of Barney & Berry, 
of Springfield, has more fhan a national reputa- 
tion. In design, quality and workmanship it 
has reached the outer margin of possibility. 

THE enterprise of the purveyors for those 
who, by travel, are cut off from the ordinary 
sources of supply, is far reaching. They have 
robbed the camp of one of its aforetime objec- 
tions and solaced the lonely hunter with un- 
known delicacies. Even the infant can now be 
taken on long journeys without anxiety ; thanks 
to easily soluble Mellin’s food which requires no 
cooking, but simply dissolving in warm water 
and milk. 
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A SIX DAY GO-AS-YOU-PLEASE, — 
THE week’s vacation.—Midsummer Puck. 
THAT ACCOUNTS FOR IT. 


THE tired fisherman’s plaint—There’s as good 
fish in the sea as ever were caught, and, con- 


found ’em, they stay there.—PAiladelphia Times. 


QUALIFIED, 

ScHOLASTICUS HARDuP: ‘‘I am a college stu- 
dent, and I want a place to work in your hotel 
this summer.”’ 

HOTEL PROPRIETOR: ‘‘ What experience or 
qualifications have you?” 

ScHoLasticus Harpur: ‘‘I am the champion 
boxer and wrestler of my class.” 

HoTeL PRopRIETOR: ‘‘ Ah! then you will do 
very well to whip cream.”—Soston Courier. 


AT THE GARDEN GATE, 


‘*O Georce! Papa is unchaining the dog.”’ 
“It’s all right. He used to be my dog. 
gave him to the dealer to sell to your papa,’’— 

Boston Courier. 


AN UNEXPECTED PLEASURE. 


MINERVA LApsusLING: “I am_ surprised to 
find you in this beautiful day. So glad, though.”’ 

Mrs. SMOOTHLEIGH : “‘ I had thought of driving 
in the park, but I am very glad now that I did 
not.”’ 

MinerVA LapsusLinG: ‘‘I always choose the 
fine days for calling. Nearly all my friends are 
out, and I get over so much ground in a short 
time.” —Xate Field's Washington. 


PICNIC HUMOR, 

‘*] HEARD a queer story about that mountain 
over yonder from our native driver to-day.”’ 

‘* What was that?” 

‘*A young lady and gentleman went out for a 
walk on that hill; they went up higher and 
higher, and—never came back again.”’ 

‘Dear me! what became of the unhappy 
pair?” 

‘*They went down on the other side.’’—Zx. 

‘Ir is the little things that tell,’’ says an old 
adage. Yes, especially the little brothers.— 
Texas Siftings. 


A MARTIAL strain—The tug of war.—/Puck, 





ALREADY the little boy begins to insinuate 
about Christmas. 

‘‘T dreamt last night that you gave me a $5 
sey “gg for Christmas and that pa gave me a 

to bill.” 

‘* My little boy, don’t you know that dreams 
go by contraries. You will be disappointed,” 
said the mother. 

‘““NolI won't. If the dream goes by contra- 
ries, then you will give me the $10 bill, and pa 
will give me the $5 gold piece. I am safe, any- 
how.”— Texas Siftings. 


ALL HOPE ABANDON, 

Poet (meekly): ‘‘I should like to leave this 
little poem for your inspection. I suppose a 
good many poems are left here.” 

EpiTor (gruffly): ‘‘ Yes; and so are the fel- 
lows who want us to buy them.”—Zife. 


SPORTING ITEM. 

A.: ‘‘ I see that they are trying to put a stop 
to betting in New York.” 

B.: ‘I’m glad of it. Betting is a pernicious 
habit. I hope they will stop it.” 

‘* But they can’t do it.”’ 

**Can’t do it! Tl bet you $50 they can.”— 
—Texas Siftings. 


THE real ruler of the roost is the campaign 
cock that can crow after election.— Puck. 


A GREAT SUBJECT IN A SENTENCE, 

BruMtey: ‘‘ What is this silver question I 
see so much about ?”’ 

DumLey: ‘‘Have you got a dollar about 
you?” 

BruMLEY: ‘‘ Thanks; not this eve.” —Light. 

WHEN the curtain of a theatre takes a drop 
the majority of the males in the audience go 
out to follow suit. 


THEY TAKE THEIRS STRAIGHT. 


Miss BunTING: ‘‘ Look, look, Mr. Pelham! 
There seems to be some trouble over at the 
Larchmont Club. Men are yelling from the 
shore and pointing guns and revolvers at that 
sailboat.” 

Mr. PELHAM: ‘Oh, that’s nothing! It’s the 
water-supply boat, and they’ re afraid it’s going 
to land.” —Puck. 
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@me-Extract of BEEF 
7 : 


y USED BY 


Z in Soups and Sauces, sent free, on application 
i ; to the manufacturers 


, & COMPANY, Chicago. 





Extend from Mackinaw City and Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., to Duluth, St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and 
Bismarck, N. D., traversing the States of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and North Dakota, and opening 
up a comparatively new country, the development of 
which has made rapid strides within the past few 
years. This territory is attracting general and wide 
attention. 

The pine and hardwood of the country are sources 
of wealth that have not escaped the lumbermen, and the entire region is 
being traversed by prospectors, stimulated by the rich finds that have 
made enormous fortunes for other men. 

The output of iron ore from this section exceeded 10,000,000 tons in 
1890, while the production of copper is greater than ever. 

The Park Region of Minnesota and the valleys of the Red, James and 
Cheyenne Rivers reached by these lines are among the finest farming 
sections ix. the Northwest. 

For further information, rates and time tables, write or call on 
A. L. FULENWIDER, Gen. East. Pass. Agent, No. 353 Broadway, New 
York ; GEO. I. HUMPHREY, Tray. Pass. Agent, No. 211 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass.; VAN DEARING, Dist. Pass. Agent, Jackson, Mich.; 
Cc. B. HIBBARD, Gen. Pass. Agent, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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KEEP’S SHIRTS 


Furnishing Goods, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


KEEP MANUFACTURING €0., 


Are renowned throughout the entire country for their relia- 

bility and durability. Twenty-five years’ experience and 

large capital give us advantages over others in the produc- 

tion of Perfect Goods at lowest manufacturer’s prices. 
Catalogue and samples sent upon application, 


KEEP MFG. CO., 
114 TREMONT ST., §09 and 811 Broadway New York. 


Boston, Mass. 


Blair’s Pills. 


AW Great English Remedy for 
Gout, Rheumatism and 
Kidney Complaints. ¢ 
Sure, oe and effective. Oval box 
, round box 14 pills. 
At all dcuggiste, and 224 William St.. 
New York. 








If you are thinkin Bed it you should acquaint 
yourself with the History, Progress and Pres- 
ent Character of that remarkable city. For 50 
cents the STANDARD 


Guide to Chicago 


will pane Sone, prepaid. It isa volume of 

about oe peas beautifully be ge and 

embellish with maps. Indorsed 

‘cago | Hiaie Hesile itt al 
ls exible c on e 

Chicago engravings, illuminated map, EL World's 

Grounds, etc. A beautiful and useful 
In Christmas present; postage prepaid, $1.00. 
FLINN & SHEPPARD. puneeners, 

762? | 358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL, U.S. A. 

»s Agents Wa 


You 
Going 
To 


A usi- 





THE BEST FIELD FOR 

K INVEST MENT 
In the UNITED STATES, 
Present wth o 

PORT Dis EE. 


R’ 
of sony ay SS in yy Ls oe in rtion * its Ie a sohciy 
tess Pecan wpe oe BR 9 000/000. -W We ha: havea 


1 shoyge sea or monthly in 
stalments of upwa: safe and remarke 
Pan recor profitable. Send for full a \eneeation and Bankers’ 

EUGENE D. WHITE & 00., Portland, Or, 








PARCELS 
a 


Including Sample Books, , 
— Pictures, — azines, Let. 

rs, Papers, etc., withYOUR 
address boldly printedonwrap- 
pers, you'll receive more choice 
reading and heaviest mail of 


—¢ J >" labels 
our address boldly 
rinted on each. The ie elvelot Jostpald to YOU for only 
5 cts., ifyou send YOUR PERMANENT address 7 
GUMMED ADDRESS CO., No. 15.173 Phila., 





Grad Mortgage Loans and Hig 
e inve stm ent Securities " 
566 ae Interest Bonpabie semi-cnaw. 

1 See Exchange. Tacoma 
AWD is growing rapidly, and is in the richest sec. 


tion of the Northwest. Write for full in- 
formation to Tacoma ‘'T'rust and 


Savings Bank, Tacoma, Wash. 
TACOM on 25 to 100 per cent. can be realized 


within next year. Lots from $100 and acreage from $10 up- 
ward. Improved ‘property rented now for ro per cent. be- 
sides the increase in city and country ———. Ranches, 
garden, fruit, . @; farm, iron and coal lands, mining prop- 
erties. Write E. F. RUSSELL & CO., Tacoma, Was. 


yA ORTCACE LOANS 


secure. 4 - 

Ore semi- age An y draft on New ork. 
owns attention given to all loans 

EXighest _aitadaoem 


FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 





Reatty. Choice investihents made for non- 








RITE to the Hotel del Coronado, Coronado Beach, 
California, for ‘‘A Unique Corner of the Earth,’ 
just published. Post paid upon application. 








Yor as 
ALL STATION ERS SE 
EVERYBODY PRAISE sir 
PERFECTPENCILPOINTER Co.PoRTLAN! 


Srzaxens, Diarocuss, E Catal ie 
Tax DsWrrr Pustisnine House, 33 Rose St., ean. 


BARNEY & BERRY 
SKATES 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Siebrecht & Wadley’s 


CATALOGUE OF 


NEW PLANTS 


MAILED FREE. 


Rose Hill Nurseries, 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 

















ANUAL aranteed). PrIcE $3. 


TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING when you can learn it a¢ home, 
within 100 hours’ study, without the aid of a teacher, from Goopwin’s 
ImpROVED Book-KEEPING AND Bustness M 

2658 testimonials grees, od DOD WY oo!’ says N. Tomney, of Vermilion 


Ont., Canada, 


‘ut this out. Send for descriptive pamphlet to J. H Ww 


R. 131, 1215 "Broadway, New York. 





HENRY LOFTIE’S CORK-CELLULOID BICYCLE HANDLES. 


(Patent ALLOWED.) 


=3|- The Most Perfect Hand Grasp Made. 


Will not blister, tire or slip in the hand ; very durable and soft 


as velvet. Made in clubcolors if desired. Testimonials 
from best riders in the United States. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Syracuse Bamboo Furniture Co., Syracuse, N.¥- 
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HOLMES & CO. 


Manufacturers. 





We have for the coming season two mew patents on our 
Union Undergarments. 


This zew cut represents the styZe 
and fz, and points of interest are 
there delineated which give a 
fullness not found in any other 
make. Any lady who will give it 
a little study will discover that 
what she has complained of in all 
other makes has been obviated by 
our mew patent. We send our 
garments to every State and Terri- 
tory in the country and warrant 
satisfaction, They are 





Faultless in Fit, 


and as made to-day are gar- 
ments unequaled. Every garment 
is marked inside sateen lining 
“ Holmes & Co.”” Buy no others 
until you see our New Garment. 
When not found with your best 
dealers send stamp direct to us for 
catalogue and price list, and we 
will send rules for self measure- 
ment and swatches to any part of 
the country and warrant satisfac- 
tions 


109 Kingston Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





| Kull Dress Suits | 
7 TO ORDER 
From $25 to $40 | 


jualin fabric, style, workmanshi: fit and 4 
fats to $75 = $100 suits of eating ; 
uses, 


Why this is possible: 4 
We are the only Tailoring house in the U. 
\S. making a specialty of Full Dress Gar- § 
ments and haveevery facility for producing 
at lowest possible cost. It is well known { 












brisk competition for { 
The Dress Suit is to-day an] 





to gentlemen attending Weddin 
tions, Parties etc. 


rect Dresson such occasions but 
gentleman should own a Dress 


Com 
Dress Garments. Samples of we 
mail free oc with samples of 
trimmings complete instructions for 
self measurement. No one need be dis- 
couraged at the self-measurement require- 
ment for our system is very simple. ; 
Our Customers Risk Nothing. 
Garments may be returned to us for any 
; cause and when so returned, we obligate { 
y all Express I tailors and 


b Ourselves to charges. We are genera 
can furnish by mail samples of any style of goods desired. For 
+ particulars and samples ebisess (enclosing 6 cts. for postage) 


KAHN TAILORING CO., 14 E. Washington St, 
BOX J, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


dad _ 


Absolute Necessity { 
It is not ealy the Cor- 4 
other 
forms are absolutely pene Peed { 
tively few cloths are suitable for 


7 





, 


j 








— ee ——_——- 
















HOOK CO., New Haven, Conn.; 
who have the 


largest facili- 
ties, and make Best goods in the world. 
For Sate BY THE TRADE EVERYWHERE. 
For InLusTraTep CATALOGUE. 


THE ALFORD & BERKELE CO., 
P. O. Box 2002. SPECIAL AGENTS 
No. 77 Chambers §8t., N. Y. 





) 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


SCARFS AND SUSPENDERS 


Bearing our Trade Mark. 


THEY ARE THE BEST MADE. 


Weld, Colburn & Wilckens, 


Manufacturers, 


593 Broadway, New York. 





SCHINDLER & CO., 
Celebrated Jats, 


STYLE AND QUALITY UNEQUALED. 


48 West S3Oth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Near Broadway, 


cd * * * 


JOHN S. SCHINDLER, 
* * CHARLES A. SCHINDLER, 
(Formerly with H. SCHINDLER & CO., 1179 Broadway.) 


JENS S. PEDERSEN, 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS =* JEWELRY, 


41 and 43 Maiden Lane (North Side), New York. 





t@” MEDALS TO SPECIAL ORDER. 


MEDALS, BADGES, &c. 


From Original Designs. 
HENRY C. HASKELL, 


MAKER, 


11 John St., New York. 











*  * Correspondence invited. 
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The great success of “ Onyx ” dyed hosiery is due entirely 
to its superior quality and the fact that it does mot stain the 
feet or garments, and will withstand the effects of repeated 
washings as well as perspiration. 

We confidently recommend the “ Onyx” to our customers 
as the best article for purity of dye and wearing quality ever 
offered to the public. It is made from Ingrain Yarns and is 
absolutely stainless black. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway and 2oth St., New York. 


TIRED AND ROSS A PERFECT PROTECTION Sa 
. ANFIELDz 


DRESS | 
DOHIELD. & 


sEAMLESs 
ODOURLESS: ; 


ers AND | \y p US TO« ’ 
HEEL CUSHION MOISTURE f ’, 


gives elasticity and ease to every step taken O c ~=¢/ fie 
y the wearer. It breaks the Shock or jarring of Cc 10) FT Ace Kin H 
the body when walking, and is particularly adapted to all pane i, A > K | U> Y 
who are obliged to be on their feet. To those suffering ed / Ni 
from Spinal, Kidney, Rheumatic and Ner- E AS)LY WASHED a 
vous A ffections, it will be founda great relief. The ‘an ONL UV, | | 
NoOTHERMaxe 











are thousands of people every day from walking 
and standing on a hard surface. 


BAILEY’S RUBBER 





rubber with its annular projections isas soft as velvet, 
thoroughly vulcanized, always elastic, leather covered next 
to the foot, and can be instantly adjusted inside of the boot, 


directly under the heel. All sizes, 2§ cemts per HAS THESE 
Pair, mailed upon receipt of price. Fa — 
EVERYTHING IN RUBBER GOODS. ADVANTAGES, 


C.J. BAILEY &CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen—Having practically tested the efficiency of 
your Rubber Cushions, I have every confidence in recom- 
mending them in Spinal and Kidney diseases. They certain- 
ly prevent the jarring of the body when walking. 

Henry C. Wix.iams, M. D., 6 Park Square, Boston. 











The LA ROSA ZINFANDEL (Claret) and the CABINET 
RIESLING (Sauterne) are STANDARD Wines of the CALI- 
FORNIA VINTAGE COMPANY, and are represented upon 
the wine lists of the principal Clubs and Hotels 
under our label. Why ? Because they closely resem- 
ble the imported from well-known Chateaus, are 
absolutely pure and can be sold at one-half the 
price. 

Send for Price List. No. 21 Park Place, New York. 
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* 2 New * e 
[S: THE : TIME:TO : SUBSCRIBE 


— FOR— 


1892. 


If you care to read a magazine that inspires 
and nurtures in all its friends a 
true love of nature. 





DO YOU believe in physical develop- 
ment, in health, strength, 
grace and vigor of mind? 


DO YOU understand the true value of 
having your sons and daugh- 
ters read pure and healthful 
literature ? 


DO YOU appreciate the fact that by 
encouraging in your house- 
hold a love of nature and a 
taste for pastimes you are 
doing the best possible thing 
for the future of its members? 





If so, subscribe to OUTING. Please fill out 
blank below and send to the OuTING Com- 
PANY, Ltd., 239 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
and receive for $3.00 OUTING for 1892, with the 
last three issues of 1891. 


If you area subscriber to other periodicals consult our 
clubbing list on page xl. 





Every issue of OuTING will contain a Complete Story by some noted writer of fiction. 

Every number of OuTING will contain an articleon Recreative Sport for Ladies. 

Among the other regular features of OuTING are: Rowing, Hunting, Shooting, Ken- 
nel, Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Polo, Canoeing, Bicycling, Athletics, Archery, 
Football, Lacrosse, Cricket, and everything pertaining to legitimate amateur sport. * 





THE OUTING COMPANY (Limited), 


239 FirTH AvENUE, NEW YORK. — 





For inclosed sum of Three Dollars please send Outing 
for 1892, including the last three issues of 1891, to the following address : 
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Macmillan & Co.’s New Books. 


With Numerous Illustrations. Large 12mo, cloth, gilt, $3.50. 
WILD BEASTS AND THEIR WAYS. 


Reminiscences of Europe, Asia, Africa and America. By Sir Samuet W. Baker, F. R. S., F. R. 
G. S., etc., author of ‘‘ Albert N’ Yanza,”’ ‘‘ Ismailia,” etc., etc., with numerous illustrations, 
large 12mo, cloth, gilt, $3.50. 


‘* A book which is destined not only to serve as a chart and compass for every hunter of big game, but which is likewise 
a valuable study of natural history, placed before the public in a practical and interesting form.’ —New York Tribune. 


“ A perfect well apeing of refreshment for many a year, and youngsters to whom hunting novels are forbidden need 
sigh no longer for them if permitted to read this brilliant, heartsome record.”—Boston Herald. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Uniform with “ From Charing Cross to St. Paul’s,” folio, cloth, gilt, $7.50. 
THE BRITISH SEAS. 
Picturesque Notes by W. CLARK RUSSELL and other writers, with Etchings and Engravings after 
J 


. C. Hook, R. A., Cottn Hunter, A. R. A.; HENRY Moore, A. R. A.; HAMILTON McCALLuMm, 
etc. Folio, cloth, gilt, $7.50. 


With Numerous Illustrations, 4to, Cloth, Gilt, $3.50. 
GLIMPSES OF OLD ENGLISH HOMES. 
By ELIZABETH BALCH, author of ‘‘An Author’s Love.’’ !With numerous illustrations, 4to, $3.50. 


‘* No one could have treated the subject of English country seats in more charming fashion than has Elizabeth Balch 
in ‘ Glimpses of Old English Homes.’ Not a mere series of pictures, but each with the quaint bits of history that belong 
to it—each with its picturesque associations with people and events.’’— Boston Post. 


ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By W. C. SypNnEy. 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $5.00. 
‘Mr. Sydney has succeeded in picturing the men and women, costumes and pastimes, coffee houses and clubs, vices, 
follies and superstitions of the past century in a highly graphic and realistic manner. * * * A useful and delightful 
book.” —Daily Telegraph. = 


“The two volumes are a ny tapes A of complete information about the period treated of. They are necessary for 
anyone who wishes to look into the conditions of life in the previous century.” —Pudlic Opinion, 


BOHN’S LIBRARY OF SPORTS. 
$1.00 EACH VOLUME. 
ROWING AND SCULLING. 
By W. B. Woopcate. Sailing, by E. F. Knicut. Swimming, by M. andJ.R. Consett. Ready. 


BOXING. 
By R.G. ALLANSoN-WINN. Broadsword and Single Stick, with chapters on Quarterstaff, Bayonet, 
Cudgel, Shillelah, Walking Stick and Umbrella, by R. G. ALLANSON-WINN and C. PHILIPs- 
Wo.Ley. Wrestling, by WALTER ARMsTRoNG. Fencing, by H. A. Comore Dunn. Ready. 


CRICKET. 


By Hon, and Rev. E. Lytretton, Lawn Tennis, by H. W. Witzerrorce. Tennis, Rackets 
and Fives, by JuLIAN MARSHALL, Major Spens and J. A. Tait. Golf, by W. T. LinsKILL. 
Hockey, by F. S. CRESSWELL. Ready. 


FOOTBALL. 


Rugby Football, by Harry VAssALt. Association Football, by C. W. Atcocx. Baseball, by 
NEWTON CRANE. Rounders, Bowls, Skittles, Quoits, etc., by C.C. Mott and J. M. WALKER. 


Ln the Press. 
CYCLING AND ATHLETICS. 
By H. Hewitt Green. Skating, by DoucLas Apams. With 188 Illustrations. Ready. 


PRACTICAL HORSEMANSHIP AND RIDING FOR LADIES. 
By W. A. Kerr, V.C. With eighty-five Illustrations. Ready. 


BOHN’S LIBRARY OF GAMES, 


TABLE GAMES. 
Billiards, with Pool, Pyramids and Snooker, by Major General A. W. Drayson, F. R. A. S., with 
a Preface by W. J. PEALL. Bagatelle, by ‘‘ BERKELEY.” Chess, by R. F. GREEN. Draughts, 
Backgammon, Dominoes, Solitaire, Reversi, Go-Bang, Rouge-et-Noir, Roulette, E.O., Hazard, 


Faro, by ‘‘ BERKELEY.” $1.00. 
CARD GAMES. 

Whist, by Dr. W1tttAM Po tz, F. R. S., author of ‘‘ The Philosophy of Whist,”’ etc. Solo Whist, by 
R. F. Green, Piquet, Ecarté, Euchre, Bezique and Cribbage, by ‘‘ BERKELEY.’’ Poker, Loo, 
Vingt-et-un, Napoleon, Newmarket, Pope Joan, Speculation, etc., by BAXTER-WRAY. $1.00. 

All purchasers of books are invited to send for our New Illustrated Catalogue of Christmas and Holiday 

Gift Books, which will be sent free by mail to any address. 


Macmitian & Co., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY. 


UNCLE TOMS CABIN. 


By HArrIET BEECHER Stowe. New Holiday Edition, with twenty full-page illustrations 
and over one hundred and eighteen text illustrations by EDwarp W. KEmMBLE. In two 
volumes, attractively bound, $4.00. 


VENETIAN LIFE. 


By WILLIAM DEAN Howe ts. Aoliday Edition. With colored illustrations (aquatints) from 
original designs by CHILDE Hassam, F. HopKINsON SMITH, RHODA HoLMEs-NICHOLLS and 
Ross TURNER. Two volumes, 12mo, bound in the Venetian colors, white and gold, with slip 
covers in the style of ‘‘ Marble Faun,” $5.00. 


SNOW BOUND. THE ONE-HOSS SHAY, 











By Joun G. WHITTIER. Mew Holiday Edi- 
tion. With a portrait of Mr. Whittier and 
eight photogravure illustrations by EDMUND 
H. GarrETT. Daintily bound from designs 
by Mrs. WHITMAN. 16mo, white and blue, 


$1.50. 





With its companion poems, ‘‘ How the Old 
Horse Won the Bet’’ and ‘*‘ The Broomstick 
Train.” By OLIVER WENDELL Hotmes, A 
Holiday Book, with sixty illustrations by 
Howarp Py Le. 8vo, full leather binding, 


$1.50. 





CIPHERS. 


A novel. By ELLen OLNEY Kirk, author of ‘‘The Story of Margaret Kent,’’ ‘‘ Queen 
Money,”’ ‘‘ Walford,’’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
A story of New York, full of interest, as all Mrs. Kirk’s stories are. 


THREE TALES. | THE ABANDONED CLAIM. 
By W. D. O’Connor. $1.25. By FiLora Haines LOUGHEAD, author of 


‘“*The Man Who Was Guilty.” $1.25. 
One remarkable historical romance, ‘‘ The Brazen An- y $ 5 


droid,’’ and two notable Christmas stories, ** The Ghost ”’ 
and “* The Carpenter.” 


LATEST LITERARY ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES OF 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 


Including papers on Milton, Gray, Landor, Walton, Shakespeare’s Richard III., etc. 
Crown 8vo, $1.25. 
A most welcome book to the host of Lowell’s admiring readers. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY FOR 1892 


Will have for its leading Serial Story “ DON ORSINO,” by F. Marton CRAWFORD. 
Single Number Stories are arranged for from HENRY JAMES, SARAH ORNE JEWETT, 
ELLEN OLNEY KirK, MARGARET DELAND, JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, OCTAVE THANET and 
others, with articles by the best writers of Travel, Biography and other interesting subjects. 
Terms : $4.00 a year, in advance, postage free ; 35 cents a number. 


A fresh, strong, wholesome story of California, with 
romance enough to make it acceptable. 





*.* For sale by all booksellers. Sent post paid, on receipt of price, 
by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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Cassell Publishing Company’s New Books. 


A NEW BOOK BY MAX O’RELL. 


¢ Fe Frenchman in America. - 








BY MAX O'RELIL. 


Author of ‘‘ Jonathan and His Continent, 
E. W. KEMBLE. 1 vol., 


*'** Jonn Bull, jr.,” etc. 
8vo, extra cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


With over 130 illustrations by 


Max O’Rell’s marvelous versatility is the best guaranty that he does not repeat himself in these reminiscences. 
While every page glows with the humor of the same swift and graceful pen, the book is as fresh and brimming with 
interest as though its genial author had never before written a line about America. 





ONE SUMMER IN HAWAILL, 


By HELEN MATHER. Profusely illustrated with 
full-page pictures and illustrations running 
through the text. 1 vol., 12mo, $2.00. 

There has been no book written on Hawaii, or the Sand- 
wich Islands, as many still call them, within the last twenty 
years. But this silence is now broken by Mrs. Helen 
Mather in her ‘‘One Summer in Hawaii.’ The book is 
beautifully printed and _ illustrated from photographs and 
drawings made by Mr. Walter McDougall. 


QUEEN SUMMER ; 


Or, The Tourney of the Lily and the Rose. 
Penned and portrayed by WALTER CRANE. 
Containing forty pages of designs printed 
in colors. I vol., $2.50. 


‘“*Oueen Summer” is equally charming in artistic and 
literary work, and has only to be seen to be praised. 


PARIS OF TO-DAY. 


By RICHARD KAUFMANN. Translated from the 
Danish, by Miss OLGA FLINCH. Profusely 
illustrated. 1 vol., 8vo, $3.00. 

Holiday Edition. Elegantly bound in white 
cloth, extra, full gilt, gilt edges, $3.50. 


“ An unusually handsome book.” —New York Sun. 


THOUGHTS AND FANCIES. 


By Mary D. BRINE. Being Poems and Pictures 
of Life and Nature, with numerous illustra- 
tions. 1 vol., 8vo, full gilt, etc., $1.50. 





Cassell’s New Series of International Copyright Novels. 


THE STORY OF FRANCIS CLUDDE. 

By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, author of ‘‘ The House 
of the Wolf,’’ etc. 1 vol., 8vo, extra cloth, 
ink and gold dies, inlaid, $1.50. 


THE BLUE PAVILIONS. 

By ‘‘Q.,” author of ‘‘ Deadman’s Rock,” ‘‘ The 
Splendid Spur,’ ‘‘Noughts and Crosses,” 
etc., etc., $1.25. 

Other volumes to follow. 


A NEW BOOK BY JULES VERNE. 


MISTRESS BRANICAN. 
By JuLEs VERNE, author of ‘‘ Cesar Cascabel,’ 
‘Michael Strogoff, the Courier of the eer 
etc. Translated from the French by A. 
Esrocter. Illustrated by L BENETT Small 
8vo, extra cloth, $2.00. 


A SWEET GIRL GRADUATE. 


By L. T. Meape, author of ‘‘ Wilton Chase,’ 
‘* Polly, a New Fashioned Girl,” etc. 1 vol., 
12mo, extra cloth, with illustrations, $1.50. 


THECHILDREN or WILTON CHASE 


By L. T. MEADE, author of ‘‘ A World of Girls,” 
‘*The Palace Beautiful,’ etc. 1 vol., r2mo, 
extra cloth, with illustrations, $1.50. 


TWILIGHT DREAMS. 
Being Poems and Pictures of Life and Nature. 
Very fully illustrated. Extra cloth, full 
gilt, etc., $1.50. 





THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


For 1891, being Vol. XI. of the New Enlarged Series, contains about 500 beautiful illustrations, in- 
cluding litho and tint plates and photogravures, the American Art Notes for the year, and 


many special papers devoted to the progress of American art and industries. 


Extra cloth, 


beveled boards, full gilt, $5.00 ; full morocco, $10.00. 


The New Volume of the Magazine of Art commences with the December issue. 
year; 35 cents per number. 


Price $3.50 per 
SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


Presenting as it does the fullest and richest attractions of text and of illustration, the Magazine of Art is justly recog- 


nized as the leading journal of its class. It appears sufficient, therefore, only to give assurance that t 
will be amply sustained in every department of the new volume. 


is unique reputation 
Prospectus sent free to any address on application, 


COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE now ready and sent free on application, 





CASSELL PUBLISHING CO., 104 & 106 Fourth Ave., New York. 

















‘*Morocco,”’ being journeys in the kingdom 
of Fez, by H. M. P. de la Martiniére, will satis- 
fy the most exacting scientist and the most 
eager seeker after knowledge of that African 
country. M. de la Martiniére’s position, nation- 
ality and introductions gave him unwonted op- 
portunities of observation, especially intoone side 
of Moorish life generally shrouded—the social 
and domestic side—and he improved his oppor- 
tunities. In saying which we must not be pre- 
sumed to infer that the broader characteristics of 
race, religion and national policy escape the au- 
thor’s observation ; far otherwise, as his deduc- 
tions upon the question of the future of Mo- 
rocco, which is rapidly being brought into the 
arena of European politics, show. The merits 
of the work cannot be better emphasized than 
in the words of Lieutenant Colonel Trotter, him- 
self an able Orientalist: ‘*Geographers and 


professional men who are interested in maps of 
hitherto unknown districts will appreciate the 
admirable series which accompany it, and they 
as well as politicians will derive advantage from 
the maturely considered deductions of this ob- 


servant traveler. The happy realms of the sul- 
tan have always been an attractive bait, and if 
M. de la Martiniére has helped to show that the 
great powers concerned may better combine to 
forward their several interests by the civilizing 
effects of commerce and of exploration than by 
the sword he will have rendered a service alike 
to diplomacy and to science.’’ [Macmillan 
& Co., New York.] 


THE pen pictures of provincial Scottish life 
loosely strung together under the title of ‘‘ Auld 
Licht Idylls,’’ by J. M. Barrie, will interest the 
Scotch colony in the States, for they depict 
phases and characters that the older emigrants 
will remember and the younger delight to read 
of. The description of ‘‘Thrums” and its 
weaving population, its old-time spiritual earn- 
estness, its ‘‘square” of gossipers, its ‘‘ walks” 
and its black-fishers is given with all the truth- 
fulness of a social photograph ; but perhaps the 
most interesting, because the most dramatic, 
chapter is ‘‘ The Courting of T’Nowheads Bell.’’ 
[Cassell Publishing Company, New York.] 


MANY an anxious eye will range over the well- 
stocked shelves of our leading booksellers this 
coming Christmas season. Those bent on se- 
lecting a gift for the sportsman or for boys fond 
of adventure would find in ‘‘ Wild Beasts and 
Their Ways,” by Sir Samuel W. Baker, a book 
containing an inexhaustible fund of information 
most delightfully served. [Macmillan & Co., 
New York. ] 





ALFRED HutTTown, the author of ‘‘ The Swords- 
man,’’ a manual of fence for the foil, sabre and 
bayonet, brings to his task long experience 
and a practiced pen. This handy manual for 
the guidance of both teacher and pupil demon- 
strates the more simple movements of attack, 
combined with as much variety of defense as 
possible, together with the method of training 
the sword hand. Recognizing that the foil is 
the foundation on which all other varieties of 
fence must be based, he gives it the premier 
position, and adds to much practical advice a 
series of very clearly and carefully drawn illus- 
trations. But perhaps the most interesting por- 
tions of the book are the defensive lessons to be 
performed by the pupil with his eyes shut, for it is 
claimed that they are a legacy imparted by the 
last of the Angelos to the late Mr. McTurk, 
from whom the author received them. The ap- 
pendix contains a model code of rules to be ob- 
served in the assault or in a match or contest 
for prizes. [H. Grevel & Co., London.] 


‘““Tue House oF MArTHA,”’ by Frank R. 
Stockton, certainly has the characteristic of 
novelty of design, though somewhat fanciful. 
To choose as an amanuensis a sister out of 
“the House of Martha,’’ a sisterhood as strict 
and straitlaced as if it were a convent, and 
have that amanuensis placed behind a grating, 
locked in seclusion, and only admitted and 
liberated by the mother superior, is but one of 
the many peculiar incidents of this somewhat 
eccentric book. However, there is much 
shrewd observation in it, and to those who 
prefer to have their attention drawn to certain 
social features through the medium ofa novel 
‘*The House of Martha” will prove welcome. 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New 
York. ] 


WE have received the following works of Kate 
Douglas Wiggin: ‘‘ A Summer in a Cafion: a 
California Story,’’ ‘‘The Birds’ Christmas Carol,” 
‘*The Story of Patsy,” and ‘‘ Timothy’s Quest ;” 
also “Geodesy,” by J. Howard Gore (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York); 
‘*European Relations: a Tirolese Sketch,’’ by 
Talmage Dalin, and ‘‘Some Emotions and 
a Moral ;” ‘‘Edleen Vaughan,” by Carmen Sylva; 
‘*The Swan of Villamorta,’’ by Emilia Pardo 
Bazan; “The Three-Cornered Hat,” by Pedro 
Antonio De Alancon; ‘‘ Tales of To-Day and 
Other Days,” translated from the French by E. 
P. Robins; ‘‘Tad, or Getting Even With Him,” 
by E. S, Ellis (Cassell Publishing Company) ; 
“A Pagan of the Alleghenies,” by Marah 
Ellis Ryan (Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago). 











- OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


AGAIN Sara Bernhardt is alternately astonish- 
ing and enthralling New York audiences at the 
Standard by her wondrous histrionic art and 
rare versatility. French to the very core, she is 
fitted above all her contemporaries to depict the 
brutality, veiled though it be, of Fadienne, one 
of the women of the Revolution, which Sardou 
created for her in ‘‘ Thermidor.” Theodora and 
Joan of Arc, both of which characters she is 
again personating, forcibly illustrate her 
strength and her weakness in widely different 
points. In the one, as the passion-whirled wife 
of the Emperor Justinian, doomed to death and 
kneeling by the side of her dead lover's corpse, 
she is the very impersonation of tragic force. 
In the other, kneeling as the legendary heroine 
of inspiredambitions, she does little more than 
make manifest the limits of her genius as an 
actress. A critic has pertinently, though some- 
what irreverently, put the case in stating 
Madame Bernhardt is much more interesting 
when she is toying with a dagger than when 
she is attempting to adjust a halo round her 
back hair. 

It is a pity that Madame Bernhardt should in- 
sist upon the insertion of ‘‘Joan of Arc” in her ré- 
pertoire before American audiences. The other 
plays afford her so much better scope, and intro- 
duce her tosuch great advantage, that we regret 
losing a single opportunity of seeing her at her 
best. Unquestionably Sara Bernhardt is the 
greatest actress of our day. Whatever foible 
we may detect in her acting is due more to the 
prejudiced eye of the foreign critic than to any 
real defects in the genius of Sara Bernhardt, 
and those who attempt to belittle her without the 
pale of ‘‘Joan d’Arc” unsheath their sword to 
no effect, for they will find their weapons “ blunt 
as the fencer’s foils, which hit but hurt not.” 

It will bea novelty indeed for the admirers of 
Sara Bernhardt to see her in an entirely new 
character and one, the more to distinguish it, in 
which there can be no comparison betwixt 
Madame Bernhardt and other delineators of the 
same part. The play, ‘‘ Pauline Blanchard,” is 
a pastoral, yet so powerful as to have determined 
the great actress to make it her own. It is to 
be presented during the present season at the 
Standard. 


THE Casino’s tide of prosperity rolls on with 
undiminished volume; both ‘‘The Tyrolean” 
and ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana’’ improve by time 
and although the proverb rightly says ‘‘ good 
wine requires no bush,” the best of plays is 
the better for the polish and ease which practice 
gives itsexponents. And when it is remembered 
that this continued prosperity is coincident with 
an increase in the price of admission, it may be 
taken for granted that this effort to raise the 
tone of the musical drama will be followed. All 
the better; the more such music the less there 
will be of horse play, slang and echoes of the 
café chantant. 

By the time Outinc for December reaches its 
readers ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana” will have been 
withdrawn, owing toan arrangement made with 
Carl Zeller, the composer of ‘‘ The Tyrolean,” 


whereby his opera should be performed exclu- 
sively in the Casino after sixty nights of ‘* Caval- 
leria Rusticana.’’ On and after Monday, Novem- 
ber 30, ‘‘ The Tyrolean’’ in its entirety, with new 
music for Marie Tempest, Tyrolean dances and 
dancers, and several important additions by the 
composer, will form the evening’s entertain- 
ment at the Casino. With Marie Tempest as 
the leading character and her ingratiating song 
of ‘‘Once Again” the Casino offers a rich treat 
worth spending an evening to enjoy, and if 
there be an echo in thy soul for music, once or 
twice will hardly suffice for the hearing of Marie 
Tempest’s ‘‘ Once Again.”’ 


MapIson SQuarRE audiences have taken kindly 
to ‘‘Jane,” one of the bright and sparkling 
comedies of the ‘‘ Pink Dominoes’’ class, full 
of animation and compromising positions, yet 
perfectly pure intone. The leading réles of 
Kershaw (Mr. M. C. Daly) and Jane (Miss John- 
stone-Bennett) are admirably rendered. 


BILL Nye’s powers of criticism and analysis, 
no less than his humor, long ago established 
him as a prime favorite with the public which 
likes to be amused while being instructed, but 
until the appearance of *‘ The Cadi” had never 
proved his title as a constructive dramatist. 
Public expectation tended to the belief that in 
that department he would fail, and even the 
earliest opinions, after the first performance, 
seemed to doubt his having hit the public taste. 
However, time, the grand arbiter in things 
theatrical, has answered the question, and the 
run of ‘‘ The Cadi” at the Union Square Theatre, 
originally arranged for three months only, will 
have to be extended to meet the popular de- 
mand, 


THE reign of ‘‘The Merry Monarch”’ at the 
Broadway Theatre shows no signs of coming to 
anend. It is played with all the freshness of a 
new play, and its power of amusing audiences, 
many of whom must have seen it time and 
again, seems to relax in no wise. 


‘““REILLY AND THE 400’’ is another case in 
point of the hold of old favorites. It is still 
running at Harrigan’s, to the nightly gratifica- 
tion of audiences that show no sign of waning. 


WRITING of new plays, New Yorkers have a 
treat in store in the production of yet another 
of the charming gentle dramas which have 
made the name of Pinero world famous. It is 
said to exceed in poetic feeling ‘‘ Sweet Laven- 
der,” perhaps the most successful play in the 
history of the moderndrama. The title—‘t Lady 
Bountiful ”"—smacks perhaps a little too much 
of the goody-goody, but ‘‘ What’s in a name?” 
The Lyceum company will find congenial work 
and Lyceum audiences undoubtedly Satisfaction 
in ‘‘ Lady Bountiful.’’ The mention} ‘Sweet 
Lavender” reminds of an often ° 
thought. Why does not some ei 
manager secure for a season Maud ): ie, 
who undoubtedly made ‘‘Sweet Lave: 7.” 
and set the tide of prosperity which has never 
since stopped flowing at Terry’s Theatre ? 
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ii. inaccurate, badly printed and generally cheap i cards de- 
tract from surroundings however handsome, and offend fastidious players. 
“Capitol,” “Sportsman’s,” “Cabinet,” “Army and Navy,” “ Treasu 
and “ Congress ” brands of cards are ‘not only elegant, but also accepta le This trade-mark is 
to capatnesl players. Insist upon having ion from your dealer. the Ace of Spades card 


“The Card Player’s Companion,” showing how games are played, and 1 giving and is on every pack 
prices of 40 brands, 400 kinds, of playing cards, will be sent to any one who will men- and cover of the gen- 
tion where this advertisement was seen and enclose a two-cent stamp. uine. Look for it. 


THE U.S. PRINTING CO., RussELL & MORGAN FACTORIES, CINCINNATI, O. 








Send a 50-cent postal note to 
publisher, or 


Ask your newsdealer for the 
Send for Book, free. December Number of 


Don’t Dose TALES FROM oo) 
dn ae ae . . TOWN TOPICS 


ach, because you have an 





(THE NEW QUARTERLY). 


Aching Back Dainty, Delicate, Witty and 
Or kidney pains. 
But use Dr. Grosvenor’s INTENSE. 
Bell-Cap-Sic PRICE, 50 CENTS; $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
Plasters for speedy and last- — ADDRESS — 
pan Roel Physicians pre- TOWN TOPICS, 
25 cents. All druggists, or 21 West Twenty-third Street, NEW YORK. 


M. GROSVENOR & CO., 


Boston. TOWN TOPICS, 
‘ Join The Journal of Society. 
WEEKLY, $4.00 PER ANNUM. 
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WINTER SEASON, 1891-92. 
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The attention of Tourists and Health Seekers is called to the celebrated 


HOTEL DEL MONTE, 


MONTEREY, OAT. 


America’s Famous SUMMER and WINTER Resort. 





Only THREE AND A HALF HOURS FROM SAN FRANCISCO by Express Trains of the Southern Pacific Co. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. Rates pa ong By the day, $3.00 and upward ; Parlors, from $1.00 to $2.50 


hildren in children’s dining room, $2.00 per day. 





ATTA fl TT D 
Particular Attention is called to the moderate 
charges for accommodations at this magnificent estab- 
lishment. The extra cost of a trip to California is more 
than counterbalanced by the difference in rates at the 
various Southern Winter Resorts and the incomparable 
HOTEL DEL MONTE. 


VMtta\ > 


Intending Visitors to California and the Hotel 
del Monte have the choice of the ‘‘Sunset,” *‘Cen- 
tral” or “Shasta” Routes. These three routes, 
the three main arms of the great railway system of the 
Southern Pacific Company. carry the traveler 
through the best sections of California, and any one of 
them will reveal wonders of climate, products and 
scenery that no other part of the world can duplicate. 
For illustrated descriptive pamphlet of the hotel and 
for information as to routes of travel, rates for a 
tickets, &c., call upon or address E,. HAWLEY, 
Assistant General Traffic Manager Southern Pacific 
Company, 343 Broadway, New York. 


For further information address 


GEORGE SCHONEWALD, 


Manager Hotel del Morte, 


MIDWINTER SCENES AT HOTEL DEL MONTE. MONTEREY, CAL. 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications should be addressed to ** The Editor.” 
Letters and ingutries from anonymous correspondents 
will not receive attention. 


OUTING witli in this department record all important 
events within the domain of pastimes and of strictly 
amateur sport ; therefore these pages are open to members 
of organized clubs engaged in the reputable sports of the 
period. The editors of OUTING RECORD cordially in- 
vite full reports of contests and events of interest to 
officers and members of amateur clubs and associations. 





OuTING finds, month by month, its leading 
features recognized as a mine of information, 
pleasure and instruction, from which editors 
everywhere draw nuggets for the edification of 
their readers. OUTING has not only no objec- 
tion to this, but has ever announced the pleasure 
it gives the proprietary to observe the use so 
freely made of its pages. It asks in return only 
that credit in each case be given to OUTING 
whenever extracts are made from its pages. 
We notice, therefore, with regret, the increasing 
unprincipledness of a certain class of editors who 
repay our liberality by stealing bodily whole 
articles from OUTING without giving any credit 
whatever. While imitation is ‘‘the sincerest 
form of flattery,” such use is unpardonable 
piracy, and unlawful too, and OvuTING will be 
compelled to invoke the law for its protection 
against such thievery as that of the University 
Monthly of the University of New Brunswick at 
Fredericton, N. B., which indexes as one of its 
literary contributions and prints in the issue of 
October as its own the article ‘‘ Canoeing on 
the Miramichi” from Ovutinc for September, 
without any reference to the source from which 
it was obtained. 

** 

THE rigor of winter will soon lay its hand on 
forest and stream and close the field and track, 
compelling attention to the hundred and one 
indoor devices for aiding physical development. 
By the recent improvements in appliances for 
such exercises, gymnasium work has become 
more attractive and physical culture at home 
has been facilitated. The efforts of inventors to 
produce a perfect rowing machine have culmi- 
nated in the improved hydraulic machine of 
Merwin, Hulbert & Co. The hydraulic cylin- 
ders are so constructed that the resistance in- 
creases with the speed of the stroke, thus repro- 
ducing the combined motion of boat, oars and 
water. Another feature of the M., H. & Co. 
system of gymnasium apparatus is the new 
‘*Tiger Head” chest weight. This is an inter- 
Its 


changeable machine with patent swivel. 
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pulley is self lubricating by means of a graphite 

lubricant, and hence perfectly noiseless, a quality 

which especially recommends it for home use. 
* 


THE reports of the so-called amateur boxing 
contests in the columns of the daily press go far 
to disgust patrons of the noble art, and the 
tactics of the club managers in securing the 
aid of unmitigated toughs go far to justify 
the tone in which these events are chronicled. 

Take as an example the following from the 
New York Herald, of October 4, wherein it is 
alleged that Judge Tighe, of the Varuna Boat 
Club, has announced that his club has given up 
the idea of excluding boxers from membership. 
The Herald reporter describes an interview 
which he thereupon had with one of the men 
who were tolerated last year so long as their 
services were required, and then they were 
asked to find other quarters. This was the fate 
last year of ‘‘ Mike’’ Leonard, ‘‘ Jim” Butler, 
‘*Jim” Rice and ‘‘ Matt’’ Rice, and the boxers 
are themselves wary now. In discussing the 
matter one of the crack boxers of the Downtown 
Athletic Club, who had been asked to join the 
Varunas, said: ‘‘ Well, hully gee! Wata lot 
of whalebone Tighe must have. Say! Dat 
bloke must be an Esquimau, fer he’s got a ter- 
rible icy front to ax us to jine he’s club after der 
way de Varuna treated dem scrappers last year. 
Tighe may be a cagy bird, but I tell ye, cully, 
we've traveled and know our books. De jedge 
can’t fool us. De boxers made all the stuff fer 
the Varunas last year, and when the season wus 
over dey got de dinky dink for keeps. All dose 
jays what join the Varunas will get the same 
desert served to dem. Wait an’ see, an’ yer'll 
say yerself dat it’s aclean goby. Me join de 
Varunas, eh? Noton yertin type.” Nice com- 
pany for gentlemen amateurs to pass the winter 
with! And, as if to emphasize this, another 
column announces that: 

‘“‘The boxing opened in good style with the 
National Athletic Club’s show. Of all the 
sports on the A. A. U. calendar boxing pays the 
best and helps to keep many of the smaller 
clubs alive.” If clubs can only be kept alive by 
such aid they had better cease to be. 

The Amateur Athletic Union, in assuming the 
direction of our national boxing, is responsible 
for the degradation to which their management 
has brought as much of it as they have con 
trolled. But the plain fact is that the A. A. U. 
is no more the nation’s boxing representative 
than the three tailors of Tooley street were the 
people of England. 
















Now that the long evenings of winter are 
once more with us the optical lantern is again 
brought into requisition by amateur photog- 
raphers. Not only is it popular with them for 
exhibiting the fruits of their cameras during 
various summer outings, but also from the fact 
that it may be a very instructive instrument, il- 
lustrating scientific facts in a most interesting 
and at the same time impressive manner. 
Those who have endeavored to exhibit polarized 
light effects, however, are aware how costly the 
usual Tricol prism used for the purpose is, and 
how difficult it is to get one of the large size. 
Ata recent meeting of the British Association 
a new form, of comparatively trivial expense, 
which would be very useful for the purpose, was 
described. Professor Thompson is the inven- 
tor. The new polarizer consists simply of a 
piece of polished black glass (which acts as a 
mirror) covered with a piece of clear glass. 
There is by this means less loss of light than 
when the plain black glass alone is used and 
also increased polarization. In using this ap- 
pliance the light from the lantern is reflected on 
to it by means of a totally reflecting prism. After 
the first polarization the light is again turned 
back into its original axis by a second reflecting 
prism, which latter instrument requires most 
careful annealing to prevent its interfering with 
the character of the polarization. 

In the old days it was considered necessary 
to employ a very expensive foreign lantern for 
projecting photographic slides upon the screen, 
and as a consequence very few amateurs could 
indulge in this most fascinating manner of ex- 
hibiting their work. More recently it has been 
found that an instrument costing, say, $30 an- 
swers every purpose for the parlor or small ly- 
ceum. Of course, with such an instrument or- 
dinary petroleum light is used in place of the 
calcium light employed with the large expen- 
sive lantern. But the yellow light from the 
petroleum oil is not only very agreeable to the 
eyes of the beholder, but is entirely satisfactory 
for most purposes. The introduction of these 
cheaper lanterns has undoubtedly had much 
to do with the widespread adoption of lantern 
slides as a means of reproducing negatives. In 
former times it was one of two extremes— 
either a small toy called a ‘‘ magic lantern’”’ 
was used or an expensive sciopticon, costing 
frequently in the neighborhood of $200. 

The popularity of the hand camera did not 
seem to wane with the approach of colder weath- 
er this fall. Indeed, the hand camera is proba- 
bly more popular to-day than ever before. There 
are more varieties on the market, and as a rule 
they are more ingenious in design and more 
capable in execution than has been the case 
since their introduction several years ago. 

Speaking of hand cameras suggests instan- 
taneous photographs, as of course most photo- 
graphs made with hand cameras are instan- 
taneously exposed. And instantaneous photo- 
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graphs suggest the latest most remarkable 
instantaneous photographs yet made, I refer to 
the work by M. Marey, who is working ina 
similar direction to Professor Muybridge. M. 
Marey has devoted many years to the photo- 
graphing ofvarious forms of animal life in rapid 
motion, but in his latest efforts he may fairly be 
said to have surpassed himself. Not very long 
ago he produced remarkable pictures of the 
moving animal life in a small tank of sea water, 
but now he has produced an apparatus capable 
of photographing flying insects! Everyone is 
familiar with the rapid vibrations of an insect’s 
wings, yet M. Marey has secured them, fixed 
them by the unerring eye of the camera. So 
marvelously rapid were the exposures that our 
readers will hardly credit us when we inform 
them that the twenty-five-thousandth part of a 
second was the time occupied in recording each 
individual view. 

Attention has been called to the fading of the 
pink tint of albumenized paper. In a strong 
light samples from the best manufactories will 
fade away in avery brief time. There are some 
papers of so deep a hue that this fading is an 
advantage rather than otherwise ; but there are 
also prints of so pale a tint that actual color can 
scarcely be said to characterize them, though 
the effect appears decidedly agreeable when 
compared with pure white paper. It is there- 


- fore very disappointing when this delicate tint 


gradually fades away, as it is so likely to do on 
even the best albumenized paper. There must 
be some trouble with the dye which the man- 
ufacturers use. Let them investigate coal-tar 
dyes and obtain a more permanent article. 
Probably fuchsine could be used for the pur- 
pose. It is very cheap and very fast. 

The use of soap as a lubricant in burnishing 
prints is now very old. Some operators apply 
it by rubbing the print with a piece of flannel 
which has previously been rubbed against a 
piece of soap, while others use a spirituous solu- 
tion of the saponaceous agent. A word of ad- 
vice : Choose a piece of good wash soap, which 
is usually a pure soap and not a mixture of 
rosin, silicate of soda and a series of other sub- 
stances useful as detergents but not soap, and 
notsoclearas soap. Further, look with sus- 
picious eyes upon the very clear, transparent- 
looking soaps. Properly made, that is, by dis- 
solving good soap in spirits, filtering, and then 
evaporating to dryness the product, we have the 
purest form of soap obtainable. But some 
photographers purchase the transparent soap to 
be sure of its purity, and consequently make in- 
jurious effects upon the print. Such soap is made 
to a large extent by adding sugar to ordinary 
soap ; the transparent effect is produced, but 
unfortunate is the photographer who uses a 
piece of such as a sample for burnishing. 

W. I. LINcoLN ADams, 
*"* 

THE exhibition of the works of the members 
of the Society of Amateur Photographers of New 
York at the American Institute Fair is unques- 
tionably the best representative exhibition of 
amateur work ever held in the States. The dis- 
plays of Prof. L. H. Landy, of the School of 
Mines, Columbia College, though strictly of a 
scientific nature, are a striking example of the 
valuable aid which photography has rendered 
science. 



























FIXTURES, 

December 3 and s— Boxing and we tournament and 
championship meeting of the A. A, Union at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York, 

December 5 — —Winter games of the Seventh Regiment, 
N..G. 5. i. F. 

December 12— Williamsburgh A. A. 

December 17 and r9—Annual championship meeting of 
the BR. Ba Be U: at the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
_ 23—Bank Clerks’ A. A. boxing and wrestling 
tournament. 

WirH the close of the track comes the season 
of indoor athletics, and to runner and jumper 
succeed the heroes of the glove and the sturdy 
wrestler to carry on the tide of interest, which 
flows with ever-increasing force. From now to 
May next boxing matches by the athletic clubs 
of the metropolitan district will be in order 
nearly every night. The art of boxing is one 
thing, the so-called boxing matches of the 
period are altogether a very different thing. 
An artistic boxing bout is fought with 1o- 
ounce gloves, and with the sole object of devel- 
oping the skillful strategy of the art in points of 
effective defense and attack. Too many of the 
boxing matches of the period are neither more 
nor less than prize fights with 4-ounce gloves. 
Scientific points are not thought of in these vul- 
gar slugging matches. Nearly half of the exist- 
ing athletic clubs of the metropolis are organized 
solely to share the gate money which the slug- 
ging, knocking-out glove fights of the period 
yield. The athletic clubs which are organized 
solely in the interests of invigorating and healthy 
outdoor and indoor recreative exercise are de- 
graded by the rough and tough element which 
in some clubs finds recognition and toleration. 

A BOMBSHELL has been thrown among the 
athletes by the proposal of Mr. F. W. Janssen to 
forma‘‘ United States League of Athletic Clubs.”’ 
The idea is alleged to be to foster among its 
members only such competitions as the A. A. C. 
does not hold, such as billiards, bowling, canoe- 
ing, court tennis, fencing, football, handball, 
ice boating, polo and quoits, riding, shooting 
and yachting; yet beneath this innocent pro- 
gramme there ‘are many who see the cloven 
foot of a fight for supremacy with the A. A. U. 
The secretary of the A. A. U. at least is of that 
opinion. Time will show. 


J. S. MitcHe.t, N. Y. A. C., established a 


new record in throwing the 16-pound hammer 
at the fall sports of the Brooklyn Heights A. C., 
After winning the event by a moderate throw 
of 136 ft. 10 in. Mitchell tried for a record, and 
succeeded in supplanting his previous record 
of 139 ft. 
ft. 3% in. 


10% in. by hurling the hammer 141 
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THE fall athletic 
games of Yale, Har- 
vard, Cornell and 
Rutgers give prom- wee 
ise of much good 
material for future use. At Yale this was espe- 
cially the case in the sprinting and hurdling con- 
tests. At Harvard, where the freshmen have 
separate days from the older competitors, it was 
even more noticeable. It is no slight indication 
of future possibilities when records such as § ft. 
3 in. for the high jump, by F, P, Howard, and 
20 ft. 1 in. for the broad jump, by B. J. Wor- 
man, are made. 


-——=— 


AT the Harvard handicap meeting on No- 
vember 6 the games were closely contested and 
interesting. T. C. Smith, ’92 (10 yds.), won 
the 120-yard hurdle race and E. B. Bloss (3 in.) 
won the high jump, with a record of 5 ft. 85 
in., with B. J. Worman (7 in.) second. 





BOWLING. 


THE following are fixtures for December - 


Dec. 2—Manhattan A. C., at Orange A. C. 
Dec, 2—Jersey City A. C., at North End A. C. 
Dec. 3—New York A. C., at Roseville A. C. 
Dec. 3—Staten Island A. C., at Montclair A. C. 
Dec. 7—Staten Island A. C., at Jersey City 
A. ©. 
Dec. 7—Roseville A. C., at Montclair A. C. 
Dec. 8—New York A. €., at Manhattan A. C. 
Dec. g—North End A. C., at Orange A. C. 
Dec. 14—Roseville A. C., at Staten Island 
A. ©. 
Dec. 15—Orange A. C., at Jersey City A. C. 
Dec. 15—Montclair A. C., at Manhattan A. C, 
Dec. 17—North End A. . at New York A. C. 
Dec. 21—Staten Island A. <.. at Orange A. Cc. 
Dec. 23—Jersey City A. C., at Roseville A. C. 
Dec. 23—Manhattan A. C., at Montclair A. C. 
Dec. 24—New York A. C., at North End A. C.. 


THE Junior Bowling Club of Yorkville—Presi- 
dent, Charles Joost; vice-president, Max Ar- 
nold; treasurer, John Christman; secretary, 
Charles Heinz; captain, Charles Skell. 


THE Yucatan Bowling Club of Harlem—Presi- 
dent, T. P. Kennedy ; vice-president, R. Smith ; 
treasurer, W. Davis; secretary, J. McKernan; 
captain, J. Ritter. 


THE Orient Bowling Club—President, John 
Dies; vice-president, Charies Butt; treasurer, 
John Willenbrock ; secretary, William Spreen ; 
captain, John Kohlmann, 
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YACHTING. 


THOUGH this is the month of December and the 
yachting season of 1892 is still far remote from 
us there are many enthusiasts who are even 
now speculating onthe possibilities of the sport 
of the coming year. There are sure to be some 
surprises in store inthe 46-foot class. A notable 
one will be the boat now in course of construction 
by the Herreshoffs to beat the Gloriana, This 
craft will be ready in early spring and there is 
the usual mystery about her ownership. This 
much only is known, that she is intended fora 
New York yachtsman, and will be raced with 
vigor. Considerable progress has been made 
on her. She is about 72 feetover all, will have 
a draught of 10 feet 6 inches, and her length on 
the load water line is 46 feet. Her overhang 
forward is considerably more than that of 
Gloriana, and her stern post has less rake. She 
is to have a large sail plan. 

The strange watermelon kind of craft built 
by the Herreshoffs, of which I wrote in the 
November number of OUTING, has proved quite 
speedy. She was christened the Dilemma, and 
her peculiar shape caused her to be discussed 
with much interest. It was wondered how the 
stationary centreboard of steel weighing 883 
pounds, to which is bolted a cigar-shaped mass 
of lead weighing something like 2 tons, would 
answer in practice. Mr. Nat B. Herreshoff says 
she is a very good boat all around, but that 
her best sailing point is going to windward. 
In fact her builders do not hesitate to claim that 
for her length—she is 39 feet over all—she has 
proved a more successful boat than Gloriana. 

Meanwhile Mr. Thomas Clapham, of Roslyn, 
L. I., who is really entitled to whatever glory 
there may be in the design of the watermelon 
type, has designed a boat to beat Dilemma, She 
is described as ‘‘a racing machine with a long 
overhang, centreboard and wide sponsons above 
the water to give added stability when heeled. 
The rig will be the simplest form of jib and 
mainsail, with no bowsprit.”’ 

From the present outlook it seems that there 
is a likelihood of any number of queer and 
quaint racing machines making their startling 
appearance next summer in the waters here- 
abouts. We are progressing rapidly, and there 
is no telling where we shall fetch up. 

Mr. Mosher, who is now in partnership with 
Mr. William Gardner, has orders for a couple of 
steam yachts which he says will beat anything 
afloat next season, so what with an improved 
Gloriana representing the sailing type, and two 
Mosher yachts to show what steam Is capable of, 
we ought to have some tip-top sport next season. 

Mr. J. M. Forbes’ Wild Duck, a $100,000 
yacht, enjoys the distinction of being the 
only vessel of her kind afloat. She is 125 


feet long on the water line, 154 feet 6 
inches over all; has 23 feet 6 inches extreme 
molded breadth of beam; her forward lines 
are sharp and slightly concave at the water. 
She was designed by Edward Burgess, who put 
into execution the ideas submitted to him by 
Mr. Forbes. James T. Boyd, of the Atlantic 
Works, Boston, designed the engines, and the 
specifications for her engines, boilers and screws 
were drawn by Miers Coryell. 

The Wild Duck is a combination centreboard 
sailer and steamer. She is built of steel, has 
engines of 400 horse power, carries a schooner 
rig with 15,950 square feet of sail, and has a 
steel centreboard 21 feet long by 6 and 734 feet 
wide. She has five watertight bulkheads. Her 
engines are of the triple expansion type, with 
cylinders of 10, 14% and 28% inches in diam. 
eter and with 18 inches stroke of piston. 

On the Wild Duck's trial there were a number 
of experiments to show how long it would take 
the crew to turn her from a steamer into a 
sailer and back to a steamer. At the first at- 
tempt, when everything was new and stiff, four- 
teen minutes were consumed in effecting the 
transformation, but before the trial was con- 
cluded it was done in eleven minutes. 

The Wild Duck hasa line of mahogany houses 
amidships 67 feet long, 12 feet wide, and 6 feet 
2inches high. Forward there is a saloon, next 
a staircase leading to the dining room and pan- 
try. then the captain’s stateroom, then the gal- 
ley, abaft that the engine room, chart room and 
the staircase leading tothe cabins. The sailors’ 
quarters are below forward. Instead of bunks 
the men have canvas cribs, which can be stored 
away in the daytime, thus economizing space. 
Fifteen persons can be conveniently seated at 
the Wild Duck's saloon table. There are two 
cabins with three staterooms abaft the engine 
room, with mahogany ceilings and ivory fin- 
ished walls. The furniture is magnificent. 

A. J. KENEALY. 


ROWING. 


CONSIDERABLE importance attaches to the re- 
cent meeting in New York city of representa- 
tives from the colleges of Columbia and Cornell 
and the University of Pennsylvania, who de- 
cided upon the formation of a new intercollegiate 
rowing association, and which Bowdoin College 
may also join. The races under the auspices 
of the association will probably be held on 
the Hudson River at or near Newburgh. That 
place was visited by representatives of the col- 
leges above mentioned some time ago and the 
course there favorably reported upon. 

At New London the Harvard-Yale race must 
always remain ¢he event, since the opportunities 
for turning out the best crews are superior at 
Harvard and Yale, and the public love to see the 
best exhibition of skill. So long as Columbia 
remains in New York city and college spirit con- 
sequently is lacking, as is the case to-day, and 
Cornell and the University of Pennsylvania 
employ professional trainers to teach them 
the ‘‘scramble” style of rowing, just so long 
will the style of rowing at Harvard and Yale be 
superior to theirs and the race between the latter 
better worth seeing. This move to the Hudson 
will draw an audience larger than it would at 
New London, if only for the reason that its loca- 
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AQUATICS. 


tion is far more convenient to the respective 
colleges taking part in it. Imcreased general 
interest should spur the crews to greater exer- 
tions and thus stimulate boating interests in the 
respective colleges. Stimulus is sadly needed 
in at least two of them. 

At Harvard nearly all of this year’s crew will 
be available for next year. Some weak places 
may be strengthened by the infusion of new bone 
and sinew; but when work commences in the 
winter the captain will have a lot of experienced 
oarsmen on hand, a most encouraging state of 
affairs. On the whole, although it is early to 
form any correct idea of the crew, rowing pros- 
pects look bright at Harvard, and there should 
be keen competition for the few places at all 
likely to be vacant. 

At Yale not quite so favorable an outlook ex- 
ists. But one thing may be taken for granted, 
namely, that there will not be a crew composed 
only of awkward giants to represent Yale at New 
London next June. Some other qualification 
than pounds avoirdupois will be deemed neces- 
sary to enable a candidate to succeed in his am- 
bition. Several of this year’s lesser giants will 
be available as a nucleus. 

At Columbia, Captain McKee, this year’s 
stroke, has about as gloomy a prospect before 
him as other captains of recent years. Possibly 
Columbia’s greatest need isa sharp needle with 
which to pierce the hides of and wake up obsti- 
nate but capable oarsmen, or men who might 
make capable oarsmen if they would only try. 
Possibly an injection of college spirit or some 
similar lymph might do some good. But not 
until a dawdling walk up or down ‘‘the Ave- 
nue’’ ceases to be the summum bonum of a Co- 
lumbia undergraduate’s existence will she ever 
have a good crew or other athletic team. 

At Cornell they are more than ever convinced 
that Charles Courtney is the deus ex machind 
who causes Yale to tremble in her boots at the 
thought of meeting the men from Ithaca. Our 
opinion of Courtney’s scramble stroke is pretty 
well known. It is magnificent, but not rowing— 
magnificent in its results. But when Columbia 
gets acrew at all the equal, physically, of Cornell 
this year, there will be sighs of anguish at 
Ithaca. 

The University of Pennsylvania, being near 
Philadelphia, is sleeping, so faras rowing is con- 
cerned, so we must wait until it wakes before 
talking about the crew, which is half U. P. and 
half Cherry Diamond. 

Bowdoin deserves a word of encouragement 
for its pluck. Few of this year’s crew will be 
available for next year, but we sincerely hope 
Bowdoin will not be discouraged by that fact, and 
that she will start to work with a determination 
to do the best she can with the material on hand. 
Bowdoin’s attempts to place a crew on the water 
each year deserve the greatest praise. With few 
undergraduates to call upon, she nevertheless 
turns out crews that are never despised, but are 
generally feared. She has only to change her 
style of rowing from a professional to an ama- 
teur one in order to become even more formi- 
dable. CHASE MELLEN, 


CANOEING. 


IT is interesting to note the effect canoe rac- 
ing has had on all small-boat sailing, and par- 
ticularly how the experiments in hull and rig 
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by the canoe experts have affected the minds of 
all sailors of small boats. The most notable 
example of this is the St. Lawrence skiff. Before 
the first canoe meet was held on the St. Lawrence 
River little if any amateur racing was indulged 
in, and the boats were good specimens of row- 
boats but very indifferent sailers. To-day there 
is not a sailboat afloat, the canoe alone ex- 
cepted, that can attain the speed of a racing 
skiff, length for length. The metal drop rud- 
der, metal plate centreboard, steering gear and 
tiller, method of deck construction, small cock- 
pit and pointed flare coaming, shape of sail and 
rig, the method of starting races and the gen- 
eral rules that govern them, are all borrowed 
from the canoe and the canoe association’s ar- 
chives. The popular canoe sail for ten years 
has been rigged with battens let into pockets to 
keep itin shape. The skiff uses a batten sail, 
and this form has lately been introduced 
among the small cats down East. Canoes have 
always carried two sails. The skiff formerly 
carried but one. Now they are rigged with 
two, the larger one forward, as on the success- 
ful racing canoes. A type of boat has lately 
become popular in Eastern waters called the 
cat yawl. It is rigged with two batten sails, 
the smaller one aft—a true canoe rig. 

The canoe is a very small boat and conse- 
quently comparatively inexpensive, but sailing 
principles can as well be studied on a small 
scale as a large one. Experimenting with 
canoe rigs of various designs costs little and is 
a pastime every enthusiast indulges in to the 
extent of his pocketbook, in order to hit upon 
the best and thereby win races. It costs money 
to alter the rig of a yacht once completed, and 
owners are not anxious to spend money in this 
direction. The canoe has a great advantage 
over the model yacht as a vehicle for experi- 
menting, since it is handled by a crew of one 
who is on board, while the model yacht has to 
be managed from another boat and practically 
sails only on the wind and on one tack at that. 

The method of sailing adopted by Mr. Bar- 
rington in the international race, which he won 
late in the season, and the general style of boat 
used by him are bound to influence the calcula- 
tions of those who are.planning to build this 
winter with the idea of doing successful racing 
next season. The 1892 racing canoe will be 
practically as tight all over as a corked bottle, 
either by having a bucket cockpit, which will 
hold hardly more than a gallon of water, or the 
cockpit will be self bailing, by being built with 
a high floor above the water line, which drains 
into the centreboard trunk. The long sliding 
seat will be the keynote, and undoubtedly ca- 
noemen generally will adopt Mr. Barrington’s 
method of sailing a course with sheets belayed. 
A return to ballast may be looked for, and heav- 
ier boards will be used. The problem that is 
most difficult to solve is: How can Mr. Butler 
be beaten in light weather and on smooth wa- 
ter? It is quite safe to say that the majority of 
A. C. A. canoemen have already ‘‘ given it up.” 

The regatta committee appointed to manage 
next season’s races by Commodore Winne is an 
excellent one, and it may be trusted to frame 
the best programme of races yet invented, and 
they will handle the races in a way that the 
men have not been accustomed to of late years. 

C. Bowyer Vaux, 






































CYCLING. 


ONE incident of the late six-day tournament 
between professionals in New York will raise an 
interesting question to amateurs. It seems 
that certain amateurs, high in scale of purity, 
have accepted pay for service rendered on that 
occasion. Now, in my estimation, this is not 


a very grave crime, but the chance to “hit a - 


head’’ will prove altogether too strong for the 
average quill driver. These amateurs gave 
their valuable time and assistance to make the 
affair a success, and there is no reason why 
sentiment should compel them to give the man- 
agement the benefit of their time and experience 
without receiving an equivalent in the legal 
tender of the country. 

I cannot say that I admire these extreme tests 
of endurance altogether. While a six-day con- 
tinuous race may not be as revolting an exhibi- 
tion as a limping crowd of decrepit pedestrians 
at the end of a six-day race, still the drain on a 
man’s vitality must be immense, and cannot but 
have lasting effect on the constitution. I notice 
the English cycling press has taken a decided 
stand against a continuance of these long-dis- 
tance record-breaking trials. 

The makers are not much nearer a solution 
of the tire question than they were a year ago. 
Notwithstanding the liability to rupture, the 
pneumatic has many makers and many riders 
who persist in their claims of unequaled good 
qualities. These people are right, inasmuch as 
there are many riders who for the undoubted 
speed and comfort by the use of the pneumatic 
are willing to put up with the annoyances at- 
tendant on the liability to collapse and the 
bother of the extra care necessary to keep it in 
order. In wearing qualities the pneumatic is 
still inferior to the solid tire, and the question is 
as to whether the ingenuity of the inventor is 
equal to the problem presented. The cushion- 
tire advocates are encouraged in their belief 
that the cushion is going to be ¢Ae tire after all, 
while a few of the foreign makers return to 
their first love, a solid tire of large dimensions. 
We therefore close the season of 1891 and 
find the makers in about as much of a quan- 
dary as ever as to what is to be the standard tire 
of the future. For my part I believe that with- 
in the next few years, if not within the next 
year, the pneumatic will be perfected so that 


the causes for complaint, now so obnoxiously 
prominent, will be reduced to a minimum. 

A little bird whispered to me the other day 
that the league was going to inaugurate a very 
brisk campaign in the direction of road im- 
provement. The same birdling told me that 
the league would probably issue monthly a 
magazine devoted exclusively to the matter of 
road improvement. This periodical will be cir- 
culated generously among the farmers and resi- 
dents of villages. The work will be put into 
the hands of an able man and the “ gospel of 
good roads’”’ will be preached earnestly twelve 
times a year far and wide. I wish the project 
every possible success. The establishment of a 
magazine like the one proposed would be an 
honor to the league and to the present adminis- 
tration. 

In the death of E. F. Le Cato cycling in this 
country has lost a shining light, and his many 
friends will mourn his loss for many a day. He 
was at one time connected with the Clark Cycle 
Company, of Baltimore, Md., and later he had 
charge of the Chicago cycle department of 
Spalding Brothers. .Mr. Le Cato was only ill a 
very few days, and indeed many of his friends. 
did not know of his illness until they heard of 
his death. He was a gentleman and a good 
fellow. 

‘* Why not depose the constitutional convention 
of the league and put the supreme governing 
power into the hands of the national assem- 
bly ?’’ said a well-known league man to me the 
other day, and in reply I wotted not! Consti- 
tutional conventions as held by the,league have 
heretofore proved a farce and laughing stock. 
The idea of a constitutional convention is in 
theory a beautiful example of popular govern- 
ment, but in actual practice it has proven to be 
a most dismal failure. 

The racing season has closed, and with it the 
question of the relative speed of Zimmerman 
and Windle. The Jerseyman seems to have the 
most admirers, but there are lots that put their 
faith in ‘* Willie. 

Commercially speaking the season has, as a 
rule, been one of splendid results, although 
there have been a few bad failures. The result 
will be one of purification, but the experience 
has come high in some cases, and much more 
care will be exercised in the future as to large 
credits. 
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CYCLING. 


New mile world’s record—W. W. Windle, 
2m. I5s. 

New 25-mile road record—Hoyland Smith, 
th. 19m, 13s. 

The Premier Cycle Company have received 
advices from President L. H. Johnson, who is 
now in England, that many valuable changes 
and improvements have been made in the 
famous ‘‘King of the Road” lamps for 1892, 
and among the novelties for cyclers’ use is 
Lucas’ ‘‘ Cyclealities.’’ The Premier Cycle 
Company will continue their present arrange- 
ment with Messrs. Lucas & Son to represent 
them exclusively in America. A pocket hand- 
book, entitled ‘‘ Wrinkles for Riders,” is in 
course of preparation by the company. It will 
contain articles on touring, dress, racing, tips 
to cyclers, L. A. W., and a list of ‘* King of the 
Road” lamps and Lucas’ ‘‘ Cyclealities,’’ fully 
illustrated. Safety cycling for ladies. photo- 
cycling and choice and care of the machine will 
also be treated. 

The cycling papers are full of complaints of 
those who have had machines stolen from them, 
The greatest care should be exercised by riders 
in securing their cycles. A word to the wise, 
etc. It is little use locking the stable door when 
the steed is stolen. The carelessness with which 
valuable machines are left unattended by road- 
side and club is notorious. 

The members of the Maryland Division L. A. 
W., especially those of Baltimore, are making 
strenuous efforts to secure land and money to 
build a first-class racing track and general 
athletic park. Messrs.,.Chism, Oliver and 
Cline have the matter in hand. 

The matter of arranging a series of match 
races between Zimmerman and Windle is being 
seriously discussed. 


With faith in his luck without bound, 
No coast too steep could be found ; 
But he struck a car tend 
As he swept ‘round a bend, 
And his spirit leap’d out through the wound. 
—Bicycle World. 


The number of ladies’ cycling clubs in this 
country is fast increasing. One of the most en- 
terprising clubs of this character is the Buckeye 
Ladies’ C. C., of Columbus, Ohio, and Miss May 
Reed is its most charming and efficient captain. 

The total advertised cash values of the differ- 
ent large meets that have come under my notice 
come somewhere near $12,000. Who would not 
be an amateur? 

The Linc. In Club, of Chicago, have a curious 
collection: It is composed of locks of hair from 
the heads of prominent cyclists. Mr. Betts and 
Mr. Herrick were untiring in their efforts to 
secure these locks during the race meeting at 
Hartford, Springfield and Peoria. I hear they 
have secured nearly two hundred ‘‘ specimens,” 
from the head of President Dunn clear down to 
some from the heads of the miserable cycling 

editors. 

In one of the consolation races held during 
the circuit the contestants rode thé mile in 2m. 
36s. Think of men in a consolation race riding 
in that time! What must the high flyers be do- 
ing? Yes, and not only that, but in that same 
race Shaefer, one of the men who needed con- 
solation, rode the flying quarter in 29 4-5s., 
which ties the world’s record for that distance, 
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“weighed 118 pounds. 


The Michigan City (Ind.) Cycle Club has 
been organized with the following officers: 
President, Rev. H. B. Dean; first vice-presi- 
dent, E. z. Cole; second vice- president, m. i. 
Calvert ; secretary, Samuel J. Taylor ; treasurer, 
C. E. Barrett; captain, N. V. Cole; first lieu- 
tenant, Frank Leeds; second lieutenant, Wal- 
lace Lay. 

The Saco (Me.) Bicycle Club has organized 
with the following officers: President, A. B. 
Seavey ; vice-president, Albert S. Berry; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Clarence Place ; captain, 
A. C. Berry ; lieutenant, G. Herbert Berry. 

The wheelmen of Hoboken Heights, N. J., 
have organized a cycle club, The name selected 
was the Hudson City Wheelmen and the offi- 
cers elected were: Captain, William Philips ; 
lieutenant, Henry Zahn ; second lieutenant, An- 
drew Lutz; secretary, John Wiltjsen ; treasurer, 
George Janssen. 

An incident is related in an English paper 
where a man was saved from drowning by hav- 
ing a bicycle wheel fitted with a pneumatic tire 
thrown to him. The tire floated him beautifully 
until help reached him. 

The Huntington (Ind.) Cycle Club has organ- 
ized with the following officers : President, Chas. 
F. Ewing ; vice-president, Miss Helene Slack ; 
secretary and treasurer, R. J. Day, Jr. Asa 
lady has been selected for the office of vice-presi- 
dent, it will be understood that ladies will be ad- 
mitted to full membership in the club. 

This season has brought about the destruction 
of a couple of cycle concerns. The Broncho is 
no more, and if the creditors do not take hold 
and run the business the fine plant at Westboro 
will be for sale. The Banker & Campbell Com- 
pany have gone to the wall. The shortness of 
the firm’s existence and the name of the machine 
they manufactured, ‘The Meteor,” have some 
analogy. 

The New Haven (Conn.) Bicycle Club have 
elected the following officers: Captain, J. W. 
Tabb; first lieutenant, W. C. Booth; second 
lieutenant, W. F. Bishop. 

The first bicycle ever made in this country 
Think of that, ye men 
who complain of a 40-pound mount! 

On the subject of cycling on Sunday an.ex- 
change has this to say: ‘*‘ While men forget the 
proper observance of the Sabbath and use the 
wheel to the annoyance of those who desire 
quiet on that day, those who are thus annoyed 
should remember that the wheel has done much: 
toward drawing youth from the vicious haunts 
of the city into the sweet country lanes, and thus 
throwing them into close communion with better 
and purer influences. While none can defend 
the boisterous conduct of some civilized savages, 
none will gainsay but that the cycle has been 
the practical means of saving many a soul from 
perdition.”’ 

The subject of Sunday cycling puts me in 
mind of the fact that the first cycle club com- 
posed of clergymen was formed in Cleveland, 
Ohio, last month. The name of this pioneer 
clergyman’s club is the Cleveland Clerical Club. 
Dr. J. H. Hartman was elected captain and Dr. 
M. L, Berger was elected orderly and secretary 
and treasurer. These are the only two officers 
the club will have. 

THE PROWLER. 











FOOTBALL. 


By the time this print is cold the great foot- 
ball matches of the season of 1891 will have 
been played, and once more the defeated will 
feel that there is but little sunshine in life, while 
the winners will see no cloud in their sky of 
content. It is remarkable what a hold this sport 
has obtained and how the enthusiasm mani- 
fested in these contests has grown until a col- 
lege football captain can think upon the eve of 
his match that he will never—no matter how 
- prominent he may become—have so many hopes 
centred upon his actions as he will upon the 
morrow when before thirty or forty thousand 
people he makes his kick, run or tackle. 

The teams that win this year will have per- 
formed even a greater feat than the winners of 
previous championships, because the prepara- 
tion has been longer and more careful than ever 
before. The principal teams went into training 
before the opening of the fall term of the col- 
leges, and, without break or pause, every day, 
rain or shine, have kept steadily at work. This 
discipline is one of the best features of college 
athletics, and nowhere is the fact demonstrated 
more plainly than in football that the discipline 
which enforces the strictest temperance, implicit 
obedience to orders, and finally regular work is 
the discipline that brings the leaders up out of 
the rank and file and places them at the top. 

Even at the very time when these lines are 
being written the teams of Harvard, Princeton 
and Yale, although at work for two months, are 
only beginning to display those fine points of 
attack and defense which will be the wonder of 
the crowd at the end of November. November 
is always the month of brilliancy in football. 
September and October are the months of the 
hardest work and apparently the smallest prog- 
ress, but in November the men have learned 
their first lessons; they know how to use their 
Strength ; they understand why a play succeeds 
and what will cause its failure, so that when a 
play is laid out for them each knows that he is not 
only a part of that play, but also that unless he 
performs his work in it properly it fails and he is 
held responsible. Then, too, in November the 
captains try their best plays; occasionally they 
send theirteams for all there is in them in order 
to see how far they can be pushed. When such 
a trial is made, even against a weak team, it 
is a magnificent sight, for then, even more 
markedly than in the final matches, can be seen 
the value of systematic work. 
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wholly unwarrantable extent. 


Until we come to review the entire season we 
shall not discuss individual points of play of 
men and teams, but the still further progress of 
the game and the direction it is taking are al- 
ready sufficiently marked to be commented 
upon. In the first place the interference by 
which the runner is aided to attain much dis- 
tance for his own side has increased in skill 
until it overbears the tackling to almost too 
great an extent. This is partly the fault of 
negligent umpiring, where teams have been 
permitted the use of hands and arms to a 
In daily prac- 
tice either no umpire has officiated or a careless 
and incompetent one, and men, upon even the 
best teams, have come to think that a great deal 
of hand and arm work by interferers is permis- 
sible. It certainly is not, and the rule is ex- 
plicit upon this point. It says that a player 
cannot interfere with his opponent by the use 
of his hands or arms, and it means just what 
it says. 

The use of the body and shoulder is legitimate, 
the use of hand or arm is not, and if they are 
used the balance of the sport is disturbed, be- 
cause the tackling is rendered so ineffective as 
to be well nigh useless in thecase of individuals, 
and the advances can only be checked by mass- 
ing players at the point of attack. It is the open 
play that should be encouraged and not the 
mass work. The massing of men will be done 
to a sufficient extent if the rules are lived up to, 
while if they be infringed it will assume an un- 
due preponderance in the play. It will not be- 
come necessary to legislate against this if the 
umpires will carry out the rules, as they dida 
year ago, but the prevailing laxity among players 
can only be checked by some stringent umpiring 
in this respect. 

Whether or not this will come to pass in the 
principal games we cannot now predict, but we 
can predict that if the strictest kind of ruling in 
this matter be not used by the men who hold 
the position of umpire the result must be de- 
teriorating to the sport and probably necessi- 
tate specific legislation against interference. 
Legislation when rendered necessary by the 
laxity of officials in enforcing existing rules is 
almost as greatly to be deplored as no legisla- 
tion, because it presupposes that the rules can- 
not or will not be enforced, and such a supposi- 
tion means not only to the player but also to 
the spectator a state of affairs which usually 
precedes by only a short time the decline of 
any sport. Football has grown up in this coun- 
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try in the face of strong opposition, has lived 
and grown popular in spite of many ill-judged 
acts, but for all that there is a problem which 
is now presenting itself quite as strongly as 
have the ones of the past, and that problem is 
to keep interference within reasonable bounds. 
We cannot leave the records of this month 
without a reference to the development during 
the season of 1891 of brilliant manoeuvres upon 
the partof many of the smaller teams. Perhaps 
none exhibited greater originality than a team 
from Springfield, which was captained and 
trained by Stagg, who has been so prominently 
identified in the past with athletics in Yale Col- 
lege. This young man has shown in a remark- 
able manner what may be accomplished with a 
team of men whose individual prowess could not 
compare perhaps with that of many of thesmaller 
teams, but whose drilling was thorough, and 
whose plays were designed particularly for the 
make-up of the men. This team not only de- 
»feated several of the fairly good teams, but gave 
both Harvard and Yale much to think of in the 
way of original moves and concentrated work, 
Of such success any man might be proud. 
WALTER Camp. 





BASEBALL. 


THE most interesting series of amateur club 
contests of the metropolitan season were those 
of the championship games of the Amateur 
League of New York, which included the nines 
of the Staten Island and Crescent athletic clubs 
of West Brighton and Brooklyn, the Staten Is- 
land Cricket Club and the Englewood (N. J.) 
Field Club. The contest between the Staten 
Island A. C. and the Brooklyn Crescents was 
very close, as was that between the former and 
the Englewoods. But the Staten Island Cricket 
Club nine cannot be said to have been in the race 
after the first month of the campaign. The vic- 
tory of the Crescents in September over the 
Englewoods led to a tie score of victories and 
defeats between the Staten Island A. C. and the 
Englewoods at the close of the regular series of 
games, and a supplementary series of at least 
two out of three games had to be played to 
settle the question of the championship. 

The supplementary games were played in 
October, with the result of the success of the 
team of the Staten Island A.C., the scores of the 
four games being as follows: 

October 3—Staten Island A. C. v. Englewood 
F.C., at Englewood ; pitchers Van Zandt, Wes- 
tervelt (ten innings), 3-3. 

October 1o—Englewood F.C. v. Staten Island 
A. C., at West Brighton; pitchers Westervelt, 
Young, 4-2. 

October 17—Staten Island A. C. v. Englewood 
F.C., at. New York; pitchers Van Zandt, Wes- 
tervelt, 8-1. 

October 24—Staten Island A.C. v. Engle- 
wood F. C., at New York; pitchers Van Zandt, 
Westervelt, 12-2. 

The Amateur League should increase its 
membership to six clubs, including the noted 
New Jersey A. C., and also frame a special code 
of rules to suit their amateur status, such as ex- 
tending the distance between the pitcher and 
batsman to 55 feet and making an extra penalty 
for a pitcher’s hitting a batsman on the neck or 
head with a pitched ball, 


GAMES. 


The full record, including all the games played 
in the supplementary series, as well as those of 
the regular season, is as follows: 
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Dr. Currie, of the New Jersey A.C., played 
for the Englewoods in the last game in October. 

The Amateur Athletic Union series for 1891 
in the metropolitan district resulted in the easy 
success of the New Jersey A. C., the record of 
the series being as follows: 
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It was an unsatisfactory season, the race be- 
ing one-sided for one thing, and the teams were 
not made up on a strictly amateur basis. 





CRICKET. 


AFTER leaving the metropolis Lord Hawke’s 
English amateurs were engaged on the grounds 
of the Longwood Club, at Boston, on October 
12 and 13, the English team’s opponents being 
a composite team of twelve players, part Ameri- 
can and part English, it being the cricket twelve 
of the Boston Athletic Association. The Eng- 
lish twelve in their first innings were disposed of 
for go runs, of which Mr. Wright contributed 
31 and Lord Hawke 21, these being the only 
double figures scored. On the other side the 
Boston twelve were retired for 29 runs only, 
Mr. Bixby’s 15 being the only double figure 
score of theinnings. Inthe bowling Mr. Woods 
took six wickets for 18 runs and Mr. Hornsby 
four for g; while on the other side Chambers 
took seven wickets for 31 runs, George Wright 
two for 34 and Howard McNutt one for 22. In 
the second innings the English team ran upa 
total of 207, Mr. Hewett topping the score with 
37, while Lord Hawke and Messrs. Key, Wright, 
Brown, Woods and Ricketts all scored double 
figures. On the part of Boston the twelve were 
dismissed for 26 runs only, Mr. Dutton’s Io be- 
ing the only double figures of the innings. Of the 
bowling in this innings the Englishmen made 
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OUTING FOR DECEMBER. 


quite a record, as Mr. Woods took seven wickets 
for 7 runs, the best bowling score in an inter- 
national match, Mr. Hornsby taking three for 12. 
On the Boston side George Wright led with four 
for 30 runs, Cracknell taking four for 61 and 
Chambers three for 61, he being badly punished 
in this innings. The Englishmen, as will be 
seen, won the match by a total score of 297 to 
55. 

The visit of Lord Hawke’s team of amateur 
cricketers ended in Chicago on October 17, after 
which they visited Toronto and Ottawa in 
Canada, and in all three cities they defeated 
their opponents in one innings in each match. 
The full record of their games in the four 
Atlantic coast cities of Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston and Baltimore is as follows: 
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Out of the eight games played in the United 
States and Canada they lost but one, drew one 
and won six. Their total score of runs in the 
eight games exceeded three thousand, while 
their adversaries did not gettwothousand. The 
able captain of the team expressed himself as 
delighted with the kindness and hospitality 
shown him and his team in all the cities they 
visited. 

The Metropolitan Cricket League’s season of 
1891 was the most successful one of its brief 
record. Twelve clubs entered the lists for the 
league’s championship, and they were divided 
up into two sections, the leaders of each section 
playing for the championship at the close of the 
regular schedule series. Here is the record of 
the season showing the relative position of the 
clubs according to their percentage of victories : 


Percentage 
Clubs. Victories. Defeats, of Vi = 
Manhattan... . 10 I 
Brooklyn. . 9 2 “328 
Staten Island 6 2 +750 
New Jersey A.C . 6 3 -666 
Cosmopolitan 6 4 600 
Paterson . . . « 5 4 +555 
Kings ew: a 5 5 «500 
Berkeley A. — 3 6 +333 
Fort Hamilton. . . 3 7 +300 
eae 3 7 +300 
pS I 8 III 
New York: ... « I 9 +100 
Total. 58 58 


The order in which each club finished in their 
respective section was as follows: First Sec- 
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tion—Staten Island, New Jersey A. C., Paterson, 
Kings County, Fort Hamilton and Harlem. 
Second Section—Manhattan, Brooklyn, Cosmo- 
politan, Berkeley A. C., Bedford and New York. 
The Staten Island and Manhattan clubs, as 
leaders of their respective sections, played for 
the pennant, and Staten Island won. 

The experience of the league’s two seasons 
of history goes to show that the present plan of 
the two sections is not the best for the interests 
of the organization. The sections should be 
divided each year on the basis of their annual 
percentage of victories. Taking the record of 
1891 as the basis of division for 1892 the first 
section or class would be Manhattan, Brooklyn, 
Staten Island, New Jersey A. C., Cosmopolitan 
and Paterson clubs, and the second section 
would include Kings County, Berkeley A. C., 
Fort Hamilton, Harlem, Bedford and New 
York teams. This would give each club some- 
thing to strive for outside of winning the pen- 
nant, and extend the interest of the campaign- 
beyond the mere championship question. 

The leading player of each club in batting 
was as shown in the appended record : 


BattinG AVERAGES, 


M. R. Cobb, Manhattan e « 48.40 
Ss. M. Barton, Staten Island 28.70 
J. Rose, New Jersey A.C. . . 26.25 
H. E. Jackson, —— _— cc ee & « 
aT i, BD. Evans, Berkeley .. ke «a « See 
J. E. Roberts, Fort Hamilton i eon oe Se 
F. Wilde, Paterson. . 14.00 
E. Snelgrove, Kings County . oe 313.80 
A. Brown, Brooklyn Si aiialy abet tee eek 12.62 
C. T. Toddings, Bedford’ = is 10.83 
D. O'Reilly, eae 10.66 
E. Walker, New York. . . . . ©, 5-42 


The leading bowler of each club was as fol- 
lows: 
Bow inc AVERAGES. 


R. Cobb, Manhattan 2.0 cnt tet ts ot 96 
x. Brown, Brookl yn . ar a a a 3-84 
C. A. Ellis, New ows. Anne or 4-07 
J. L. Pool, MIN 7 os gr ia aa Koa 4-51 
H. E. Jackson, Cosmopolitan . . . 2 2 2 5 0 « 463 
D. A. Lindsay, Harlem . . a. 473 
T. J. O’Reilly, Kings County ........ 5.88 
R. Kirkwood, Fort Hamilton . . . . . . . «%« 6.30 
W. Clarke, Bedford << >» ee «& * «2 oe @ = See 
Ww. Clarkson, ~~ — ar ean iat 7.20 
E. Walker, New York “a * 7:50 
Rev. J. D. Evans, Berkeley A. ere AE 8.27 


The batsmen who made the highest double 
figures of fifty runs and over to an innings were 
as follows : 





W..S. Walker, r., Staten Toland. «6 6 1 8 tt ts TB 
S. bn. Marten, Steten Ten 1 wt tl tl 
) ee eee ee ee ee eee ee ee | 
3.Rose, NewJermeyA.C.. 2 2s ren srsvnn se & 
Cc. W. Lowe, 0 SPSS eS ee eee 
7, cee ewe AE tt ttt tl CO 
a ee ee eee ee, 
J. Rose Mew Jere: 6.0 1 wt tte tet OO 
Ss. O pilby. Staten Island . 2.» 2 wee eee se $6 
H. i Jeomeon, Commupemian.. 2 wc tt tt tl CS 
M. Gordon, MMR kg ak su Se 53 
B.C. Bloxom, Manhattan. . .......40~. 52 
F..J, Prendergast, DU tw tl kl Og 
i, COUR MEIOSEEEE wt tt ttt CO 
| eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
* Not out. 


Each of these secured a prize bat presented 
by Mr. Frank Slazenger. Mr. Cobb, of the 
Manhattans, won the prize cups for the best 
batting and bowling averages. 


Henry CHADWICK. 























LAWN TENNIS. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
LAWN TENNIS ASSOCIATION, 


WHENEVER an important tennis meeting fails 
to attract its usual number of entries, comment 
upon the decline of the game’s popularity is in 
order. Itis said with a degree of plausibility 
that the meagre list of players at the tournament 
given by the Ladies’ Outdoor Club at Staten 
Island is evidence of decline in this important 
branch of tennis. The failure of the event may 
be attributed to various causes, but inductive 
reasoning does not admit of such a sweeping 
conclusion based on this single instance. The 
success of the championship at Wissahickon in 
June indicates an advance in the popularity of 
tennis among ladies. To be sure the athletic 
qualities of the game often deter women from 
taking part in open contests, and many circum- 
stances and causes influence a lady in deciding 
whether or not she will compete, so that in any 
particular event there must needs be an uncer- 
tainty as to the entries. Publicity is often a 
serious barrier, and for this reason invitation 
events should be encouraged. 

The season in Canada has been a glorious 
one, and although the championship has again 
gone to a player on this side of the border 
Canadian players have reason for self congratu- 
lation on the improvement in their play and the 
advancement of the game in their country. A 
lesson should be learned by our players from 
the work in Canada during the past summer. 
Interclub and intertown contests are the prom- 
inent features of Canadian tennis. In this 
country such events are infrequent, and the 
example set by our Northern brothers should 
remind us of the neglect of this important ele- 
ment in tennis rivalry. The Buffalo and Roch- 
ester clubs have demonstrated in their several 
interclub’ contests the advantages of these 
meetings, and it is hoped that the custom, now 
that it has passed the border, will become gen- 
eral in this country. 

The return match between Buffalo and Roch- 
ester clubs, at Buffalo, resulted as follows: 

W. A. Chase, of Rochester, beat Edward New- 
hall, 6-2, 6-1. 
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W. W. Smith, of Buffalo, beat Laurence An- 
gell, 5-7, 6-4, 7-5, 4-6, 6-1. 

C. W. Stuart, of Buffalo, beat F. H. Hone, 6-4, 
6-3, 6-3. , 

J. H. Hopkins, of Rochester, beat W. J. Mead- 
ows, 7-5, 6-3, 3-6, 6-4. 

E. E. Tanner, of Buffalo, beat L. S. Ward, 6-4, 
6-1, 2-6, 6-2. 

Gibson T. Williams, of Buffalo, beat W. B. Lee 
2-6, 7-5, 6-3, 6-3. 

J. A. Archibald, of Buffalo, beat J.B. Bowman 
5-7, 6-4, II-9, 6-4. 

The climate of California is exceedingly fa- 
vorable for tennis, and the season there is al- 
most endless. An interclub league was formed 
recently, including the leading clubs of the Pa- 
cific Coast. In the list of fixtures is found an 
event for December 5, between the California 
and East Oakland clubs. Eastern players may 
well envy their compeers on the Western slope 
who are fortunate in having facilities for tennis 
playing during the Christmas holidays. 


The singles handicap held at Saratoga in Sep. 
tember was won by E. Potter (one-half 30 and 
two bisques). He defeated W. Meehan (scratch) 
in the final round, 7-5, 6-4, 6-3. Potter is four- 
teen years old and shows excellent qualities. 
Harry Lillywhite was referee and handicapper. 


The annual fall tournaments held at the uni- 
versities, colleges and preparatory schools were 
remarkable this year for their large entry list 
and the interest they aroused among college 
men. This interest is naturally local and the 
events themselves are classified among club 
tournaments. Yet their real importance is gen- 
erally underestimated. With but few excep- 
tions all of our leading tennis players are, or 
have been, college men, and usually their first 
ambition for tennis honors is excited in the an- 
nual or biennial college tournaments, It isan 
indication, and even an assurance, of the future 
stability of the game when we find a full list of 
entries at these collegiate events. The Harvard 
tournament, which was won by Mr. Hoppin, 
*93, had no less than sixty-four entries, and 
Harvard has always been a famous breeding 
ground for the tennis turf. 


F, A. KELLoGc, 
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Not long since I chanced to hear an argu- 
ment, and it developed into one of those red-hot 
arguments such as only enthusiastic sportsmen 
can raise, the question being, ‘‘ Does trap shoot- 
ing at artificial targets improve field shooting ?” 
He of trap fame maintained that artificial tar- 
get shooting was simply practice, that practice 
made perfect, and that the more a man prac- 
ticed the better he would shoot as a natural re- 
sult. The field shot asserted stoutly that artifi- 
cial targets were no good, that shooting at them 
positively injured one’s field shooting. 

Now, as is generally the case in arguments of 
this nature, each man was partly right and 
partly wrong. Practice, if wisely directed, 
should, if not make perfect, certainly improve 
one’s shooting. But it does not necessarily fol- 
low that to practice at artificial targets is the 
best thing, or even a good thing, for one’s field 
shooting. The alleged ‘‘knack” of scoring 
straight strings of artificials is simply the knack 
of shooting quick and shooting straight under 
known conditions, But, while a person might 
naturally think that such shooting would give 
good results, no matter what the objects shot at 
might be, the expert trap shot is frequently a 
very poor performer in the field. In other 
words, when he comes to shooting at live tar- 
gets and under field conditions, when the dis- 
tance of rise, direction, speed of flight, etc., of 
the object aimed at vary with every shot, he is 
baffled. He has perfected himself in perform- 
ing a machine-like movement while standing 
firmly braced in a certain position. To break 
fifty targets in succession a man must move like 
a machine. Every bird is released the same 
distance from him; there is nothing to interfere 
with a clear view; his practice has made him 
perfectly familiar with the manner of flight and 
the probable speed of it, and the instant the 
trap springs he knows just where to swing his 
gun. 

The target is a mechanical contrivance and 
must fly in a prearranged direction, and will 
perform the flight just so fast and just so far 
unless some accident interferes. The man 
stands in the most favorable position, holds his 
gun in the most favorable position and fires 
when the target is at the distance where his gun 
makes the best pattern. When he can so con- 
trol his nerves and muscles as to perform the 
few needful movements with machine-like reg- 
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ularity many times in succession he can rank 
as an expert trap shot. The things most likely 
to trouble him are the excitement of an actual 
contest, with money or trophy at stake, and the 
frequently too audible remarks of competitors 
and spectators. When he can so steel himself 
that anxiety about the result or the sound of a 
friend’s voice offering a bet on his performance 
will not make his nerves quiver or even distract 
his attention from the work in hand—in fine, 
when he can make a machine out of himself—he 
can make wonderful scores at artificial targets. 

In the field he misses all the familiar condi- 
tions and frequently also misses the birds. He 
cannot set himself in his favorite attitude, and 
his machine-like, snappy movement of the gun 
is impossible and would not yield good results 
could he perform it. Shots are offered at all 
distances and under all sorts of novel condi- 
tions, One bird shows for a moment almost at 
the extreme range of his gun, and demands an 
instantaneous calculation in regard to its prob- 
able distance and speed of flight. The next 
may spring within a few feet of him and de- 
mand another calculation and a delay until it 
gets far enough away. These are new features 
to the trap shot, and unless he be one of those 
who learned shooting in the field before turning 
to the traps he will perform poorly. The charac- 
teristic of the good field shot is his ready adapta- 
bility to circumstances and his power to instantly 
vary his motion and favorite method to. meet 
unexpected conditions ; that of the expert trap 
shot is the ability to perform certain set move- 
ments with unfailing regularity and precision 
under known conditions. Ep. W. SAnpys, 

* 
* * 

AN interesting performance to sportsmen is 
credited to E. D. Miller, of Springfield, N. J., 
during the Manufacturers and Dealers’ Associa- 
tion tournament at Knoxville, Tenn. Shooting 
under expert rules, with a twelve-gauge Parker 
gun, he scored a string of forty-five Keystone 
targets without missing. This is the longest 
straight string scored under the expert handicap. 
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KENNEL. 


JUDGING from reports received, game of all 
kinds has been very plentiful throughout the 
Canadian Northwest. Grouse especially ap- 
pear to have been more numerous than usual, 
and excellent sport has been enjoyed. The 
Manitoba Field Trial Club’s trials, held this 
year near Morris, Man., were a marked suc- 
cess and perfectly satisfactory in every way 
in spite of paucity of entries. A well-known 
name, that of Thos. Johnson, did not appear in 
the list of owners represented in the trials, and 
I believe Mr. Johnson absented himself for 
what he considered reasons good. If I am 
rightly informed a disagreement accounted for 
his absence. While it seems a pity that his ken- 
nel was not represented, I have neither the de- 
sire nor intention to meddle with matters which 
can be best settled by the parties most inter- 
ested. Differences of opinion are bound to 
arise more or less frequently in every live club, 
and I only hope that the “ ruffle,” if one exists, 
may be smoothly ironed out in due course, and 
the Manitoba brethren be found working shoul- 
der to shoulder to achieve a still greater success 
in the season of 1892. 

A difficulty connected with the recent trials 
was the wildness of the birds—‘‘ chickens’’— 
and, I presume, the majority of them sharp- 
tailed grouse. Any number of them were 
found, but comparatively few would lie well 
enough tothe dogs to admit of first-class work 
by the contestants, This trouble might be 
avoided by holding the trials a bit earlier in 
the season, which may possibly be done in the 
future. 

Among important fall field trials run in No- 
vember were the inaugural events of the United 
States Field Trial Club at Bicknell, Ind., on 
November 2. The International Field Trial 
Club’s second annual trials, run November 10, 
near Chatham, Ont.; the Eastern Field Trial 
Club’s thirteenth annual trials at High Point, 
N. C., where the Members’ Stake was run on 
November 12 and the Open Stakes, November 
16. All of these promised and scored unquali- 
fied successes. Private advices from Chatham 
inform me that quail were abundant and the 
enthusiasm over the trials widespread. 

What constitutes a field trial record is the 
rock upon which the American Kennel Club and 
the Philadelphia Kennel Club have parted—it is 
to be hoped only temporarily. Clearly some 
limit should be placed on what is a trial, and 
most breeders will, we imagine, take the view of 
the American K. C. The proposal to widen the 
term might work both ways, and if members’ 
stakes at field trials are to be recognized it will 
be equally proper at specialty club bench shows 
to have members’ classes ranking as equal to 
open classes at New York or other first-class 
shows. The parallel holds. James WATSON. 


KENNEL NOTES, 

Mr. ANDREW MurpocH, the vice-president of 
the Hamilton K. C., has purchased the Irish 
terrier bitch Rugby Norah from Mrs. N. Car- 
thew, of Hertford, England. Stock-keeper (Eng- 
land) says: ‘*‘ Through her parents, Rugby Mike 
and Rugby Sligo, she combines the blood of 
champions Pagan II. and Bachelor.” 

Mr. FRANK DOLE’s Queen Adelaide, recently 
imported, after whelping in good shape, lost 
the entire litter with the exception of one. As 
she was bred to the celebrated bulldog King 
Lud the loss is heavy. Mr. Dole is more for- 
tunate, however, in the dachshund bitch Jan- 
et, which he bought for Mr. Mannice, she 
having whelped seven fine ones by the crack 
dachshund of England, Pterodactyl. Mr. 
Dole has purchased the bull terrier Ben Battle, 
that won third at Toronto show, from Mr. 
Wright. It is whispered that Ben may find his 
home in California before long. He has also 
sold Edgewood Fancy to Mr. Wright. 

THE New Jersey Kennel Club at a recent 
meeting decided to hold a dog show, and 
claimed the dates February 16 to 19, 1892. 

Dr. BENISsON has sold his noted bulldog For- 
ceps to Mr. Weston Bell. 

THE Chestnut Hill Kennels have a good litter 
of collies out of Maybell by Christopher. Mr. 
Jarrett, the kennel manager, is justly proud of 
two of this litter. Roslyn Dolly, who won first 
at New York last year, has done well by her 
family, by Gladdie, sire of Sefton Hero and Kin- 
ton Diamond, 

Mr. Howarp, of Montreal, has bought the 
deaf bull terrier White Wonder. Someone hasan- 
nounced that a pea was taken outof his ear, and 
that he now hears. The story is badly told; 
and it must have been a split pea, half in each 
ear, for he was stone deaf in both at Boston. 

THE world’s fair dog show will be held about 
June 12, 1893. Entries will close last of May. 
The dogs will be the first occupants of the build- 
ings, which are 50 by 300 feet. | 

Tue A. K. C. has issued a breeder’s certificate 
which is intended as a protection to purchasers 
of dogs and a means of identification. 

A SANITARIUM has been established near Lon- 
don under the direction of the celebrated 
English ‘‘vet.,” Dr. Sewell. There are sepa- 
rate wards for each dog disease, a surgical oper- 
ation room, dissecting room, bathroom, kitchen 
and separate exercising grounds for each divi- 
sion of the institution. 


Mr. REIcK has purchased the stud dog Refuge 
II. from Mr. Robson, of Hanley, Staffordshire, 
England. He is by Plinlimmon out of Recluse, 
and was whelped April, 1886. This, added to Mr, 
Reick’s recent importations, Young Keeper and 
Princess Florence, with Kingston Regent and 
Marquis of Ripon to back them, makes a strong 
kennel of St. Bernards. 

THE New England Kennel Club will lodge a 
protest with the A. K. C. against the New York 
and New England Poultry and Kennel Club, of 
Albany (N. Y.), for adopting a designation 
which they fancy conflicts with theirs. The 
protest will undoubtedly fail. 

Mr. H. Bows, Salt Lake City, Utah, has pur- 
chased the St. Bernard bitch Lady Rosse from 
Mr. H. O. Milnes. 
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LOFT. 


THE season for flying has heretofore closed 
with September ; indeed, work done in October 
has always been characterized as late and con- 
sidered wonderful. This year, however, it 
promises to continue almost to the close of the 
year, and for distances that can be covered in 
fair speed in four or five hours there is no rea- 
son why itshould not, as for such journeys the 
birds can be shipped the evening before the 
start, when the atmospheric conditions of the 
morrow can almost be determined and the birds 
thus be saved the long waits that are trying 
alike to the patience of the owner and the con- 
dition of the birds. It was this consideration 
that made 100 miles the minimum distance in 
the Clipper and Queen competitions. 

The Ciipper leg band has excited more interest 
than has been known inany autumn since 1887, 
but the unsettled weather during the last weeks 
of September and the first of October kept the 
majority of the birds entered for it at home, and 
wisely so, as shown by the lack of speed and the 
losses of those liberated. 

The Belleview Club of Philadelphia made the 
most determined effort. The result in the club 
race from Odenton, 100 miles, was Mahler’s 
Bullion, 998 yards, and Skelton’s Belmont, 994 
yards. By the dates of the schedule the 200-miles 
race should have been flown the week following, 
but ata special meeting it was decided to post- 
pone this until after the ‘‘ Line storm,” and 
meantime each member should send his birds 
to try again from the same station, thus giving 
the club more bobs at the cherry. 

These two prizes closed with November, but 
with the speed attained during the last week in 
October operations were practically suspended. 

The competition for the Ciipper opened with 
the birds of James Stafford, Fall River, in the 
lead for the journey from Bridgeport, 110 miles, 
for the average speed of 719 yards per minute, 
only to be lost next day to Keil, of Harry J. 
Williams, of Providence, for the fly from the 
Pulitzer Building, New York, 157 miles in 1,044 
yards per minute. This lead was maintained 
through nearly a month, although there was 
repeated trial against it, when, on October 14, 
Horace, of Harry G. Thurston, Fall River, 
made I,1Ig yards per minute from the start in 
Bridgeport. 

For a week the honors remained in Fall 
River, then Copper King, of J. O'Neill, Provi- 
dence, called them home with the speed of 1,209 
yards per minute, and over the same course. 

A later trial was between the Thurston birds 
to gain the lost hold, four lofts of Providence to 
gain the honors and the O’Neill loft to keep 
them. This race, flown October 24, was very 
curious, in the result embodying many ex- 
periences. 

The birds of each loft were to be liberated 
separately and with fifteen minutes between 
each start, the order being decided before the 
entry closed. The result was: 


Start. Time Out. Yds. per 

Owner, H.M. Min, Min, 
W. Clancy . + 10.00 No birds timed. 
C. Gregson . 10.15 214 858 
J. Clancy 10.30 196 936 
J. Makin . 10.45 177 1,027 
Se 11.99 132 1,374 
H.G. Thurston . 1.15 160 1,237 


The difference in the speed to each loft was 


not due to a difference in the quality of the 
birds, but to the change meantime in the atmos- 
pheric conditions. The distance for the Provi- 
dence lofts was 103 miles; to Fall River, 111. 

The O'Neill bird of the second journey is 
A. A. Fowle, and, at this writing, has not only 
the lead, but holds the record for speed from the 
distance for autumn flying and for the second 
best in autumn flying from any distance. 

The companion prize, the Queen anklet, was 
limited to hens, and although the trials were 
quite as many as for the C/ipper there were only 
two speeds recorded. 

Maggie, of W. H. Hillebrecht, Jr., Pittsburgh, 
was the first to have a hold, the speed, 827 yards 
with which it was first claimed from 165 miles, 
being increased to 958 yards, made in the jour- 
ney from Springfield, Ohio, 205 miles, in the 
second trial. The last remained unchanged 
until October 20, when Miss Liberty of the 
O'Neill loft, Providence, made the journey 
from Bridgeport in 1,209 yards per minute, and 
the next Saturday over the same course in- 
creased this to 1,374 yards. 

Pigeon fanciers are beginning to understand 
that a bird’s ability or lack of it is not to be 
judged by precedent, but ‘“‘the first shall be 
last and the last shall be first’? comes nearer to 
the expressions of experience; that condition 
and accidents by the way, rather than the bird’s 
ability or will to do, are the governing powers. 
An instance of this was in the last journey of 
the Pittsburgh birds, that from Greenfield, Ind., 
310 miles. The entry was eight birds, six of 
which, judging from past performances, would 
do well, and two, Queisser and Daysy, that 
might come in late but would probably stay out. 
Queisser was well bred, but in the Springfield 
start for the 200-miles journey he declined to go 
away and at evening was caught and sent home 
by express. Daysy made the journey by air 
line, but was a very long time about it. The 
start from Greenfield was Sunday morning. 
There were no returns at evening,*but early 
Monday six returned together, and with Queis- 
ser and Daysy the first to enter the loft. 

The tournament for the prizes offered for rec- 
ord flying which have characterized the season 
of 1891 has done more to increase the interest 
for and in thesport than allelsecombined. The 
repeated trials under different atmospheric 
conditions have led to a better understanding of 
the traveling pigeon and of the conditions for 
speed in aerial navigation. 

Several important transfers from the Royal 
Blue Line lofts at Woodbury, N. J., mean more 
for the sport than that the birds have been sold, 
and another season will show new centres for 
record making, notably at Colmar, Pa., with the 
Cloverdell Stock Farm the home; at South 
Manchester, Conn., by the birds of R. L. Collins 
& Son and at New Brunswick, N. J., to the lofts 
of Robert Adrian. 

‘*Montgomery,”’ registered 1,258, has gone 
from the loft of J. R. Husson, New York city ,to 
that of Henry G. Thurston, Fall River. It was 
flown but once, and that in September, 1885, 
from Montgomery, Ala., to Fall River, 1,054 
miles, the greatest distance covered by a homing 
pigeon, a record as yet unbroken. While at the 
American Institute Fair in December, 1885, it 
was sold to Mr. Husson, in whose loft it has. 
since remained. E. S, STARR. 
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EQUESTRIANISM. 


WITH the American Pony Racing Association 
an assured success and a permanent organiza- 
tion, and with the rapid increase in hunt-club 
and other amateur race meetings, the necessity 
has arisen for more comprehensive and strin- 
gent rules to govern such affairs. No branch 
of amateur sport can afford to permit profes- 
sionalism to creep into it, as it certainly will in- 
to amateur racing unless prompt measures are 
taken to prevent it. There is much to be said 
in favor of a national steeplechasing associa- 
tion, somewhat after the English model, but 
with a few differences. I would recommend 
that such an institution should be governed by 
a board of control, as in our regular racing as- 
sociation, and have the power of awarding and 
cancelling licences to gentlemen riders. Such 
a course, if due caution were exercised in the 
distribution of licences, would insure real ama- 
teurs against riding in races with professional 
jockeys or stable boys from the race track who 
are regular jockeys in everything but name. 

By the way, while on the subject of steeple- 
chasing, why not have more real steeplechasing? 
Pony races are all very well and gymkhanas 
very amusing, but are we not overdoing the 14- 
hand business a little? Everyone cannot play 
polo, and who wantsto keep a lot of little 14-hand 
screws for the mere pleasure of racing them three 
or four times a year? Real steeplechasing will 
develop our hunters and give us an improved 
strain of thoroughbreds, and we will have grand 
sport in the meantime. 

By the time this number of OvuTING is on the 
news stands the seventh annual exhibition of 
the National Horse Show Association of Amer- 
ica will have become a thing of the past. Judg- 
ing from the entries, both as to quantity and 
quality, it will excel last year’s show in the 
same proportion that each year's has excelled 
its predecessor since the first exhibition. As 
an institution its popularity has increased im- 
mensely, and some idea of the hold which it has 
taken upon society may be obtained from the 
fact that the private boxes alone this year 
brought $40,000 at public sale. 

The Richmond County Hunt Club of Staten 
Island is very popular, and its runs so far have 
been productive of very good sport indeed. 
Among those who are frequently seen in the 
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field are Miss Maud Bonner, Mr. Bryce Whyte, 
Mr. Adolph Outerbridge, Dr. Van der Poole, 
Mr. Emil de Maas and Mr. Charles D. Free- 
man, M. F. 

The eine Club of Philadelphia cannot hold 
a horse show like the one which takes place at 
the Madison Square Garden each year, but it 
can and did, on October 31, hold an out of door 
show which was in every way a credit to the 
club and to the horse lovers of Philadelphia. 
Among the more prominent winners were Mr. 
A. J. Cassatt, Mr. Mitchell Harrison, Mr. Ed- 
ward Morrell and Mr. Mercer Biddle. Mr, Cas- 
satt obtained the lion’s share of the blue rib- 
bons, and the horsewomanship of his daughter, 
Miss Kathryn Cassatt, in handling a tandem, 
was very much admired. 

Coaching is very delightful sport at this time 
of the year, and it is no wonder that the coach- 
ing clubs of New York and Philadelphiaare ina 
prosperous condition ; and now that a club is 
talked of in Boston we may look for their forma- 
tion in other cities as well. Why not a national 
coaching association, which could hold a grand 
parade in New York, or Newport, or whatever 
place might be most convenient? 

Saturday, October 24, was a great day for 
steeplechasing, as both the meetings of the Bos- 
ton Country Club and the Radnor Hunt Club 
occurred on that day. The latter meeting was 
productive of much the better sport, but at least 
one of the Boston events was extremely inter- 
esting. I refer to the match steeplechase of 
two miles and a half, between Independence and 
Welshel. The race was closely contested and 
resulted in a win for Independence. 

At Radnor the Members’ Cup was won by 
Lemuel C. Altemus’ Alfonso, and the Radnor 
Stakes, the most interesting event of the day, 
went to Mr. B. F. Clyde’s Miss Gough. The 
last event was the Hunters’ Cup, a leaping com- 
petition, and Juno, the winner, who is owned by 
Mr. Mitchell Harrison, will probably be heard 
from at the New York horse show. 

The pony races of the Hempstead Farm Racing 
Association were run off at Meadowbrook on 
October 10. The first race, a scramble of 300 

ards for ponies 14.2 and under, was won by 
reer Stable’s gr. g. Chieftain, ridden by Mr. 
Pelham and followed in by Mr. George Whit- 
lock’s blk. g. The Crow, ridden by Mr, Foxhall 
Keene. The second race, the Jackpot Stakes, 
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a handicap sweepstakes of 1% mile for horses 
15 hands and under, was won by Mr. W. C. 
Hayes’ ch. c, Carteret, owner up, with Mr. John 
Duryea’s br. g. Lorillard, ridden by Mr. Rhodes, 
second. The third race, the Junior Champion 
Stakes of three-quarters of a mile, for ponies 14.1, 
was won by Mr. Arthur White’s ch. f. Pocahontas, 
ridden by Mr. Hayes; Polo Ranch Stable’s g. g. 
Champa, ridden by Hogan, second. The fourth 
race, the Hempstead Hurdle Plate for horses and 
ponies of 15 hands or under, 2 miles, over eight 
hurdles, was won by Talamah Stable’s Roulette, 
ridden by Mr. Hewett, with Mr. Harbord’s ch. 
m. Nina, ridden by Mr. Hayes, as runner up. 
The last race on the programme, the Meadow- 
brook Cup, a steeplechase for registered and 
qualified hunters, of 5 miles, the first four over 
fair hunting country, was won by R. S, Palmer’s 
br. g. Kismet, ridden by Rowan, defeating Mr. 
George Stonebridge’s br. m. Topsy. 

If it were possible for a horse to show injury 
as quickly as a man makes known his ailments, 
the future career of a valuable animal would 
sometimes be saved. The ponies in polo, for 
instance, become so excited, perhaps by their 
riders urging them, that not until after a game 
is through will an animal show where he has 
been hurt. It may have received injury during 
the first part of play and borne with the strained 
muscle or ligament unt! given a chance to be 
quiet, when resumed action would display the 
hurt. It probably is almost impossible for a 
rider to detect injury to his animal in a polo 
game if the play is at all fast. 

ALFRED STODDART. 


ANSWERS TO OUTING CORRESPONDENTS. 


Robert Erskine Rose, Los Angeles, Cal.—The 
article you mention on California quail was un- 
avoidably crowded out, but will appear in Feb- 
ruary or March. 

F. Walter Bachelder, Holyoke, Mass.—The In- 
tercollegiate Football Official Rules are pub- 





lished by A. G. Spalding & Brothers, 241 
Broadway, New York city. 
Frank C. Robinson, Pasadena, Cal.—The fol- 


lowing extract from the A. A. U. definition of 
an amateur contains an answer to your question : 
‘*An amateur isone who has not entered in an 
open competition ; or for either a stake, public 
oradmission money, or entrance fee; or under 
a fictitious name ; or has not competed with or 
against a professional for any prize, or where 
admission fee is charged.’’ 


James B. Northrop, Denver, Col.—We have in- 
quired concerning the ‘‘ Ideal Handbook” and 
find that a new edition has been published by 
the Ideal Manufacturing Company, New Haven, 
Conn. 

James McV., Chillicothe, Ohio.—The Kennel 
Club register is republished involumes. Volume 
VIII. was completed on December 31 last. If 
you will refer to OuTING for February, 1890, you 
will find an article devoted to the setter; and 
much information on the pointer is contained in 
** Borderer’s” article ‘‘Our Four-Footed Friends” 
in OuTING for November, 1889, and in Mr. Mor- 
ris’ articles on field trial winners in OuTiING for 
October and November last. 


Louis E. Crandall, Beloit, Wis.—There is no 
weekly kennel register published in America, 


but you will in all probability find the infor- 
mation you want in Forest and Stream, or Turf, 
Field and ‘Farm, of New York ; the Fanciers’ Jour- 
nal, of Philadelphia, or the American Field, of 
Chicago, 


W. D., Rochester, N. Y.—It is so. Mr. E. C. 
Willard, while in America, refused to ap- 
pear before the curtain in response to recalls. 
Instead when the curtain rose the audience 
saw him in the same pose as when it dropped, 
half smiling his appreciation. He gives as a 
reason for this that an actor should be seen on 
the stage only as an actor and in the part he 
plays. When he steps in front of the curtain, 
bowing and smiling or addressing the audience, 
he is part actor, part citizen, and consequently 
wholly neither. This opinion of Mr. Willard’s 
has been provocative of much discussion, many 
agreeing with him and about as many taking 
the opposite side of the argument, ~ 


John M. Taylor, St. Augustine, Fla.—Several 
winter coaches run from London: One to Oat- 
lands Park, one to Hampton Court and two to 
St. Albans. The first of these, the Old Times, 
driven by Mr. T. Harveyson, leaves Northum- 
berland avenue at Ir A.M., and passing King- 
ston Vale, Hampton Court, Hurst Park and 
Walton, Oatlands Park is reached at 1 Pp. M., and 
after a two hours’ stop there it gets back to 
town at 5 p.M. Thé Vivid, driven by Arthur 
Fownes, leaves the Hotel Métropole at 11:30 
A. M., and goes to Hampton Court by way of 
East Sheen and Richmond, reaching there at 
1:20 Pp. M., and getting back to London at 6:15 
Pp. M. The Defiance, driven by a brother of 
Arthur Fownes, leaves the Hotel Métropole also 
at 10:45 A. M., and traveling by way of Hendon, 
Stanmore and Watford, reaches St. Albans at 
1:45 P. M., and makes the Hotel Métropole on 
its return trip at 5:45 P. M., which only allows 
a stop at St. Albans of an hour and a quarter. 
The fo.rth London coach, the Wonder, driven 
by Mr. Rumney, also runs between London and 
St. Albans. 


S. S. South, New Orleans. — Michigan salt 
comes from briny water taken from wells, lo- 
cated, strange to say, near tothe shores of the 
great freshwater lakes. The brine is evaporat- 
ed by the sun, by hot air or steam pipes (the 
last two being, of course, more expensive than 
merely placing the water in the sun to dry out). 
The residue is the domestic salt in crystals, but 
it takes 500 gallons of ocean water to make a 
bushel and 60 gallons of the Michigan well water. 
The more rapid the evaporation the finer the 
crystals and the better the salt. Sun evapora- 
tion is the slowest, producing the larger crystals, 
which have to be crushed, the disadvantage of 
this being that crushed crystals pack into lumps. 
Bed salt is still a finer grade, made as follows : 
The deposit is found in a rock state deep in 
the earth. Pure water is let into it. The rock 
dissolves. The water is made to flow to the 
surface and the evaporation process leaves the 
deposits as crystals. Of this liquid 22 gallons 
produce a bushel. The principal industries are 
in Michigan and in New York State (Warsaw, 
bed salt—Syracuse, brine). But Michigan, in 
this as in many other commodities, leads the 
country. Its production reaches 4,000,000 barrels 
annually, equal to nearly 11,000 barrels for every 
day in the year. 
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